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“Sam, Why Don’t You Start a Garden?” 


These are some of the A B C’s of doing it 


Alfred Carl Hottes, Associate Editor, Better Homes and Gardens, Director of the Garden Department 


Kow often someone says to me, 
“Well, I imagine you would be aw- 
fully disappointed if you should see 
my yard. I frankly tell you that I love 
flowers, but I haven’t the first idea of 
how to grow them. 

“I had a fellow plant some bushes 
around the front of my house. They’re 
white-flowered bushes that are always 
ruined by the rain, and they have 
grown so tall that they 
hang down over the 
grass and get in the way 
everytime I want to cut 
the lawn. 

“The soil in my back 
yard is such sticky clay 
that I think I would 
have better success if I 
started to manufacture 
bricks. 

“In fact, my whole 
place seems like such a 
big job to me that I just 
think about it, but I 
don’t do anything.” 


IM SURE that in this 
story I can answer ques- 
tions which will simpli- 
fy the common garden 
problems and set down 
such things as might be 
called the fundamentals, 
or the A B C’s, of gar- 
dening. 

Perhaps this article is 
not for you. Perhaps, 
tho, you know someone 
who needs only this 
story as a hint to make 
his place compare with 
the rest in your neigh- 
borhood. 

Let’s just suppose 
that this man of whom 
I speak is Sam Gardener 
shown in our picture 
Sam has a wife Cather- 
ine, who when she lived 
at home let her father do all the gar- 
dening. So, naturally, she thinks Sam 
should do it, too. She says she pas- 
sionately loves flowers and goes to all 
the neighbors to get them. Sam and 
Catherine have two children, and 


Sam says, “Well, I guess for a while 
we will grow our kids and let the 
flowers go.” 

But at the same time I am not will- 
ing to let Sam merely ask me ques- 
tions and resign himself to going with- 
out a garden, because I know Cather- 
ine is making a great mistake letting 
other people grow her flowers for her, 
and | know Sam is spending entirely 





It took some time before Sam got gardenitis, but he has it now. 
If you are like Sam you will want to read how he became infected 


too much time reading detective 
stories and wondering where to go 
evenings. I think we might just as 
well put alittle cement in this family 
right away, because I have often 
heard Sam say he only wishes he 


could get away for the summer, and | 
have heard Catherine tell how sick 
and tired she is of those bridge clubs. 
The kids really think their yard is too 
small to play in, and Catherine is al- 
ways wondering where they are. Of 
course, it isn’t their fault; their dog 
Bobby is always leading them into 
mischief. The truth is that both of 
the kids need a garden. 


ONE day I saidtoSam, 
“Sam, why don’t you 
start a garden?” 

“I couldn’t have a 
garden in such soil as 
this,” said Sam. “It’s 
just like cement. I put a 
spade in it one day and 
almost broke my back.” 

“Well,” I said, “Sam, 
you have some cinders 
or ashes in the cellar, 
haven’t you?’’ With 
that I turned toward 
the cellar. “I'll help you 
carry them up and let’s 
dump them.” 

I'll admit we didn’t 
have enough, so then I 
told Sam about peat- 
moss. He thought it was 
rather interesting to 
send all the way to Hol- 
land, or Michigan, and 
several other places to 
get a bale of peatmoss 
to use in his garden in 
New York state. 

As soon as we put 
these ashes and the 
peatmoss on, the soil 
spaded a lot easier. We 
decided that we had bet- 
ter start right, so we al- 
so purchased 50 pounds 
of a good high-test plant 
food and spaded it into 
the soil, too. 

Sam’s lawn looked 
like a 15-year-old football sweater. It 
was moth eaten and stretched out of 
shape. There wasn’t any use taking 
the rake and fixing a little spot here 
and there in that yard! Every place 
you mended _ | Continued on page 67 
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We Present the Prizewinners! 


Rebuilding-Contest Entries pour in from 44 states 











John Normile, Architect-Editor, Better Homes and Gardens 


Member, American Institute of Architects 


Piuxnesn of entries from 44 
states literally poured into my office 
as a result of the Better Homes and 
Gardens Remodeling Contest which 
we announced in the July issue was 
to be for work done between June 20 
and December I. 

This evidence of the tremendous 
amount of home-remodeling being 
done by Better Homes and Gardens’ 
families everywhere thruout the coun- 
try is a gratifying endorsement to me 
personally, and to Mr. Peterson, edi- 
tor of the magazine, of our policy of 
encouraging you to keep your homes 
young. 

Because of many things, especially 
because of the uniform excellence 





















| C] 
New wings and rooflines and a 
veneer of stone entirely trans- Ni 
formed a commonplace home 
las 
| 
| M 
of the ideas worked out, and be-__ will get from looking at the pic- | | 
cause the quality andvarietyofthe tures and reading the stories of ley 
entries so far exceeded what weex- the changes made. 
pected, considering our modest To all Better Homes and Gar- Ok 
contest announcement, the task dens’ families that entered the 
of inspecting and judging each contest and to all of you who did het 
one was prolonged. remodel but did not enter your ] 
But we are happy now, in this work, the other editors of the ero 











The excellent use of open terraces brought 
about an entirely new relation between 
home and grounds. Well-placed new win- 
dows of generous size are another attraction 


Turn next page 
for our announcement 
of $3,000 
for BETTER Homes 
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issue, and proud, to present the 
prizewinners to you, because of 
the so very many fine ideas you 








magazine join with Mr. Peterson 
and me in sending you our very 
heartiest congratulations! 
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The Prizewinners 

First—Margaret Weatherwax, 
Clayton, New Jersey, $125. 

Second—Arne G. Ericksen, Odessa, 
New York, $75. 

Third—Mrs. Jesse Cooley, Oak- 
land, California, $50. 

Fourth—George A. Daidy, Lowell, 
Massachusetts, $5. 

Fifth—Paul A. Neilan, Sedro-Wool- 
ley, Washington, $5. 

Sixth—Harry F. Brown, Guthrie, 
Oklahoma, $5. 

Seventh—Mrs. Ruth S. Ruder, Am- 
herst, Massachusetts, $5. 

Eighth—Mrs. Claude Buchet, Pom- 
eroy, Washington, $5. 


Here, too, a clever use of available space resulted in a fine 
improvement. An enlarged fireplace, well-designed mantel, 
and ample new bookshelves provide an inviting retreat 











The stories of the work, written by 
the owners of the first three prize- 
winners, and the comments of the 
Contest Jury are as follows: 


Now It’s a Normandy Cottage 
By MARGARET 
WEATHERWAX 


‘ 

Our inartistic 
bungalow has be- 
comea Normandy 
cottage. In realizing 
our dreams, we found 
Better Homes and 
Gardens of inestima- 
ble value to us. 









































Ingenuity and taste rejuvenated this old-fashioned hallway. The graceful arch 
gives good proportions, while the paneling and fireplace add interest and dignity 


“Our frame house needed repairs. 
Trying to get away from many up- 
keep items, we decided to rebuild 
with Pennsylvania stone. By remov- 
ing the siding and sheathing, then 
raising a stone wall and installing 
steel-casement windows equipped with 
roll screens, we have 
gained warmth, sun- 
light,and beauty, 
at the same time 
eliminating drafty, 
rattling double-hung 
windows and old- 
fashioned screens. 

“As we needed 
more room, we 
changed the wooded 
hip-roof to a gable of 
blended asbestos, 
which added a great 
deal of space and de- 
creased the fire haz- 
ard. On the south, 
opening from an en- 
larged living-room, 
achieved by combining the old liv- 
ing- and dining-rooms, which were 
separated by a colonnade, we added 
a sunroom. 

“Using the former kitchen for the 
dining-room, we then added a new 
kitchen, matching the sunroom and 
opening from the breakfast room 
cute the rear entrance hall). A 
dishwashing sink and an electric 
range were installed. An electric 
refrigerator completed it. 

“A flagstone terrace opens into a 
hall at the foot of the stairway lead- 
ing tothe [| Continued on page 60 


See Page 60 
for Photographs of 


Third Prizewinner 
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3,000 Cash Prizes 


offered by Better Homes and Gardens 
in Second Better Homes Contest 





You have been wanting to improve 
your home by making one or more 
changes inside or outside. You have 
planned a fireplace or a room in the 
attic or a playroom in the basement 
or any of dozens of other repairs or 
improv ements. 

In deciding to improve or repair 
your home you have probably rea- 
soned this way—that your family is 
entitled to the pleasure and benefit 
that would result from the added 
comfort and convenience the changes 
will bring, and that each member will 
be pleased with the improved appear- 
ance resulting from the changes. You 
have recalled that people are eager 
for work and will give honest and 
sincere service at reasonable rates of 
pay, that building-material prices are 
the lowest they have been for 16 years. 

And the thought has no doubt oc- 
curred to you that your neighbors 
and the entire community will ap- 
plaud you and give you “a pat on the 
back” for improving your home now. 
They realize your doing so will im- 
prove the neighborhood and increase 
the value of all its homes. 

Since you are-going to do some im- 
proving or repairing, you will want to 
enter the National Better Homes Con- 
test sponsored by Better Homes and 
Gardens. A total of 
$3,000 is offered in 
116 prizes. These 
prizes are offered to 
families that, dur- 
ing 1933, best in- 
crease the comfort, 
convenience, utili- 
ty, and beauty of 
their homes. 

No matter how 
small or how large 
your homeimprove- 
ment may be— 
whether you spend 
a few dollars, a few 
hundred, or several 


! 
+ 
— 
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hundred—your opportunity to win a 
cash award is the same. 

In addition to the cash awards 
offered in the Better Homes and Gar- 
dens National Better Homes Contest, 
scores of newspapers thruout the 
country are offering thousands of 
dollars in prizes in Better Homes Con- 
tests in their respective communities. 

Of course, you will want to enter 
the Better Homes and Gardens Better 
Homes Contest, and if a newspaper 
in your city sponsors such a contest 
be sure to enter that also. Then you 
will really be a participant in both 
contests. 





Home improvement work for the 
National Better Homes Contest must 
have been started and completed be- 
tween January 1 and December 31, 
1933. 

There are four classes, the division 
being made on “an amount-spent” 
basis. One class includes home-im- 
provement projects costing less than 
$150 to complete (including material, 
labor, and built-in equipment); the 
second, home-improvement projects 
costing from $150 to $500; a third 
costing between $500 and $1,000; and 
a fourth, more than $1,000. 

Ineachclass 
there are 29 prize- 
money winners. 
First prize in each 
class is $200; second 
prize, $100; third 
prize, $50; fourth 
prize, $25; fifth 
prize, $20; and sixth 
prize, $15; seventh 
thru eleventh 
prizes, $10 each; 
twelfth thru twen- 
ty-ninth, $5 each. 

And topping 
them all is the most 
important prize— 
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the national sweepstakes—$1,ooo. 
The total to be awarded the one best 
entrant chosen from the four first 
prize winners. 

In addition, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens will award certificates of merit to 
those whose home-improvement pro- 


jects warrant such certificates. 


Within classes the amount of fhoney 
you spend will not be counted in the 


judging. It’s results that will count— 


how much you’ve improved the com- 
fort, convenience, utility, and beauty 
of your home. 

There is no occupation so fasci- 
nating as restoring a home when it 
needs repairs; remodeling it to pro- 


vide extra beauty, comfort, conven- ° 


ience; or renewing it when the old and 
outmoded needs to be replaced. 

You may want to build a charming 
recreation room in the attic or a play- 
room in the basement. The house may 
need repainting, or a new roof; maybe 
anew color scheme in the living-room, 
with new curtains and wall-coverings, 
will work wonders. 

New dormers and a little different 
roofline make unbelievable changes. 
Perhaps the dormers should come 
off. Perhaps the bathroom, the kitch- 
en, or the laundry could be modern- 
ized, brought up to date, and could 





pay great dividends in comfort, con- 
venience, and beauty. 

Maybe a repaired or renewed heat- 
ing system—with companion insula- 
tion and air-conditioning, automatic 
firing with oil, gas, or coal, and auto- 
matic controls—is the job you’ve 
wanted to do; or more space may be 
needed, and you’ve been thinking 
about adding a new room or two. 

Perhaps it is your floors—new ones, 
or refinished. Or have you been want- 
ing redecorated rooms, with new pa- 
per and paint—new plumbing and 
equipment—new and more modern 
lighting equipment and wiring? 

You may be getting a lot of enjoy- 
ment and comfort out of your home 
as it is, but [ Continued on page 66 
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Fry in Deep Fat 


Until Golden 


Brown 


Josephine Wylie, Director 
of the Foods Department 


CALLING your attention 
to the foursomeon the right: 
Fried Pies, Potato Nests, 
Good Old Doughnuts, and 
Fried Bread. The polkadots 
are really Salmon Croquettes 


ie YOU want to please your hus- 
band and, incidentally, to indulge 
your own appetite for good things to 
eat—you know you just adore those 
crisp, crusty morsels with the flavor 
sealed-in, fried in calories tho they 
be—let me urge you to equip yourself 
for doing deep-fat frying. The equip- 
ment actually is very simple, and with 
it you put yourself in the way to pre- 
pare pieces de résistance that the man- 
appetite will go in for in a big way. 

Frying is perhaps the most popular 
and therefore the most important 
method of cooking that we have. 
When you think of it in that light, 
coupled with the fact that pure sweet 
oils and fats when heated to a high 
temperature do something to foods 
which make them immeasurably bet- 
ter—contrast the flavors of plain 
boiled potato with the infinitely bet- 
ter French-fried, for instance—then it 
becomes something for every woman 
to know how to do. 

Rightly done, fried foods are 
heathful, and don’t let anyone tell 
you otherwise. Properly fried food is 
not indigestible. The normal digestion 
handles fried foods easily, and eye- 
and-appetite appeal contribute to di- 
gestibility, truly. My conclusion to 
this bit of advice therefore is: Let’s 
have better fried foods oftener. 


To HELP you with deep-fat frying, 
I have outlined what I like to call the 
“to-Point Guide to Deep-Fat Fry- 
ing.”” Some of the points you may al- 
ready know; some others will be new 
to you. The Io points are as follows: 






First: Choose a fat or oil with a 
high smoking point. The smoking 
point refers to the point at which the 
fat or oil itself burns, making it not 
only unpleasant to the smell but also 
rendering it undesirable to use over 
again, and sometimes contributing an. 
unappetizing flavor to the food fried. 
The new cooking fats and oils can be 
relied upon to furnish high tempera- 
tures without burning and smoking. 
And they can be used over and over 
again. In Better Homes and Gardens’ 
Tasting-Test Kitchen we have used 
one batch to fry as many as ten foods 
consecutively, everything from fried 
breads to fried fish, even fried onions, 
which, by the way, are better French- 
fried than any way under the sun. In 
home use where frying is done on 
different days, it is of course advisable 
to strain the hot fat or oil thru several 
thicknesses of cheesecloth, after every 
using. This removes crumbs and any 
sediment from the fried foods. 


SECOND: Any food to be fried 
should be at room temperature. Do 
not, for instance, prepare croquettes 
and let them stand in the refrigerator 
until you are ready to fry them. Pre- 
pare them ahead of time, if you wish, 
and store in the refrigerator, but let 
them stand at room temperature for 
at least 30, and better 45, minutes be- 
fore putting into hot fat. You can 
readily understand that a very cold 
food will lower the temperature of 
the hot fat or oil to the point where 
absorption of fat will take place be- 
fore the surface is sealed; hence the 
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doughnuts and other fried 


greasy 
foods that have put this type of 
cookery in a bad light. Out of the 
refrigerator and into the frying pan 
is just as disastrous as “out of the 
frying pan and into the fire,” where 
deep-fat frying is concerned. 


THIRD: Do not add too large a 
quantity of food at a time. Too much 
at a time has the same effect as adding 
very cold foods. Three medium-size 
doughnuts in a 3-quart size fry kettle 
is about the right amount. A cupful 
of potatoes, approximately, cut for 
French-frying is about the right 
amount. Croquettes, unless very large, 
fried-bread twists like the ones shown 
on this page, and fried pies can all be 
measured into the 3-quart-size fry 
kettle in sets of threes. 

Fourth: Use a frying basket. In 
any case it provides quick salvage and 
removal and may prevent burns from 
hot fat. 

Fifth: Get a deep-fat fryer and use 
it for nothing else. Such important 
cooking deserves a pan dedicated to 
it, just as angel-food cake deserves to 
have a pan unspoiled by any other 
cooking operation. The deep-fat fryer 
shown on page 54 is newly-designed, 
has a little compartment for the ther- 
mometer to slip into, and is decidedly 
efficient in every way. 

Sixth: Have the hot fat or oil at the 
right temperature; use a thermometer 
if possible because, like the oven ther- 
mometer, it gives you just the right 
temperature to use for the food being 
cooked. In [| Continued on page 5} 
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Is you have eyes to see, there are 
wonders beyond all imagination in the 
soft soil that comes up with your 
spade when you dig in the garden. 
There are castles, laboratories, zoo- 
logical gardens; there is teeming life 
of visible soil-folk and revolutionary 
operations by unseen trillions of toil- 
ing bacteria; there are busy streams 
of water meeting busy streams of 
complex chemical compounds. 

And there, written in the soil, is the 
story of the mightiest drama of our 
own universe—the history of the 
earth itself, and all its tribes. “‘Dust 
to dust” is the fascinating play in 
which death serves but to bring forth 
new life, in the continuing cycle of 
the ages. 

In the beginning, as we are told by 
Moses, the earth was without form 
and void. It was a great ball of bare 
rock, seamed with metals and other 
hard minerals. It was surrounded by 
vapors. 

As it cooled, there came the rain, 
the wind, the sun, and finally frost. 

Particles split off and gathered in 
the low places. That was the first soil. 


‘THEN came life. Vegetable and ani- 
mal life lived in the mud and groped 
toward the sun. Roots crept into 
crevices and split the rocks. Millions 
of years of this process. The earth 
heaved up and down in its vast con- 
vulsions. When it bathed in the 
oceans, it accumulated the limy skele- 
tons of sea-creatures. Layers were 
formed which after many more mil- 
lions of years became limestone. 
Elsewhere huge, ungainly animals 
floundered and sank in swamps and 


r 
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were covered with mud and sand. 
Thus came fossils, now embedded in 
rock. Beds of vegetation, mingled 
perhaps with animals, were covered 
up and became layers of coal or 
petroleum. 

Up and down heaved the earth, up 
and down, like a vast see-saw. Some- 
times one place was under water and 
sometimes another. This continued 
for so many millions of years that you 
will sometimes find a mile of material 
built up in the ways just described, at 
the rate of perhaps only an inch in a 
century! There will be layers of lime- 
stone, sand, shale, coal, mineral, pe- 
troleum, clay, sandstone, slate, or a 
mixture of several of these. Sometimes 
the harder layers stand up grotesque- 
ly on end, as in Colorado’s Garden of 
the Gods. 


ONLY in certain places do the great 
granite and fireborn rocks project 
above the mass of soil, debris, and 
layered soil-born rocks. That is where 
trillion-ton mountains lift their heads. 
These masses are hard, but they, too, 
will eventually crumble and become a 
part of the churned, tilting, folding, 
battered soil which now surrounds 
them to the depth of thousands of 
feet. 

The soil is the product of all our 
history. It is the meeting place of the 
inanimate and animate. It is the mag- 
ic medium by which the animate may 
continue on earth. 

When you think of the history of 
the soil and the fact that no life could 
exist on earth without it, you marvel at 
the prodigious drama that it signifies. 

It is almost as tho the earth were 
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being passed thru a stupendous grind- 
ing and mixing machine, by which 
everything on and in the earth—gran- 
ite, skeletons, decayed plants, trees, 
flesh, vegetable matter, minerals, ca- 
thedrals, fortresses, skyscrapers, cat- 
tle, ships, orchids, fish—were being 
combined and recombined, washed 
and blown about, crumbling, solidify- 
ing and crumbling again, in an endless 
process. 

Huge mountains, lightning, frost, 
wind, flood, rays of sun. . . a tender 
violet growing in the shade of a cen- 
tury-old oak. That is the drama of 
the soil. 

When rocks were broken down, they 
produced all sizes of grains. The 
smallest are so fine that they cannot 
beseeneven under a microscope. Like 
talcum powder, they are velvety to 
the touch. When moist they form a 
slippery surface. They form clay. 

Clay is the commonest form of soil, 
and is found, to some extent, in 
practically all types. It is usually 
compact. It makes good pottery, 
brick and tile, the quality depending 
upon its nature. 


YOU could take clay and build upa 
very good soil by adding decayed 
vegetable matter, a little fine sand, 
perhaps certain chemicals. But good 
old Mother Nature has a way of tak- 
ing care of such things, so she has 
fixed it so that these ingredients are 
added in her own workshop. It is so 
necessary for fertility that the soil 
contain this decayed organic matter. 

Once in prehistoric times the gla- 
ciers were doing a job of grinding 
rocks in a big way. They pulverized 
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everything that was in the path, and 
created a tremendous area of fine and 
coarse material. In that way the great 
Mississippi Valley district known as 
the Corn Belt was favored with an ex- 
cellent pulverizing job, and the re- 
sult was known as glacial drift, most- 
ly black and enriched by decayed 
marsh vegetation. Here and there are 
areas of “loess,” the deposit of centu- 
ries of dust-storms. 

Then, in other large tracts, are 
other soil areas known as “alluvial” 
which were left by river overflows. 

For convenience we might dismiss 
such soils under the general head of 
“loam,” which are composed of vari- 
ous proportions of fine clay particles 
mixed with fine sand and much humus 
or vegetable material which gives 
them a black or dark-brown color. 
These are good soils, but there are 
lighter-colored soils that are just as 
fertile. As a general statement, you 
may say that loam is the mineral part 
of soil which is composed of medium- 
sized grains of decomposed rock. 


THEN the third general class would 
be sand, composed of the larger 
grains. So, after all, the three general 
types of soil are only different degrees 
of fineness in the rock particles. 
There are dozens of subdivisions. 
To have a good well-balanced soil in 
your garden, you may have to add 
some kind not now present. Different 
plants sometimes require different 
kinds of soil. But this is a whole book 
in itself. So we must hurry on. 
Where soil has lain comparatively 
undisturbed for a few hundred thou- 
sand years, it acquires a layer of sur- 










face material that is usually darker 
than that below. It is more crumbly 
and frequently of finer texture, and 
the spaces between the tiny rock par- 
ticles are filled with humus, made up 
of gradually accumulating decayed 


vegetable and animal matter. Yes, 
you must have humus to have a 
good garden! 

Now that we are down to earth 
again, let’s take a look at the life in it. 

Earthworms are always doing a 
good job of stirring the soil and keep- 
ing it porous and in good condition to 
nourish plant life. And then, of course, 
there are countless hosts of other 
worms, and insects, and larvae, some 
of which are beneficial and some 
harmful to plant growth. 


IF you dig into mellow soil on some 
fine May day, you are likely to bring 
about a cataclysm to the small earth- 
folk. Ants will scurry about in wild 
dismay, just as you would if some 
obstreperous Krakatoa volcano should 
explode under your feet and throw de- 
bris miles into the air. Maybe there 
would be a spider, suddenly dispos- 
sessed of a mud-walled burrow. Or 
perhaps a fat white grub would fall 
stupidly into the crater, to become an 
easy victim for a robin perched on a 
near-by tree, sharply watching the 
operations. And then there would be 
thousands of smaller creatures— 
some of them almost microscopic. 
Some insects have a way of rearing 
their young in the soil—the larvae 
hibernating quietly thru the long win- 
ter months, and in some cases for 
years. 

Swiftly plowing thru the light top- 
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Our Home World 
of Wonders 


« 

Solt. ’ another subject 
in this unusual series, has 
many a surprise for you. 
It is a veritable storage 
battery of life and power, 
a shelter, a laboratory, 
and a It tells the 
vivid history of the great- 
er world.—EDITOR. 


ZOO. 


soil, only an inch or two below the 
surface, making a burrow with only a 
frail, crumbly roof, comes that glut- 
ton for work—the mole. He does not 
make this shallow burrow for a home. 
It is his only feeding ground. Scoop- 
ing his way blindly thru the soil, he 
searches frantically for grubs and in- 
sects, and some fine morning your 
whole lawn may be ridged with the 
sod roofs of his feeding-paths. Life is 
no joke for the mole. He has a stern 
task. 

His neighbor, the pocket-gopher, is 
more painstaking. He burrows more 
deeply and he moves the scooped 
earth to convenient dumping-stations 
at the surface, where mounds of pul- 
verized soil mysteriously arise. And 
the other burrowing animals—where 
do they put their surplus earth? See 
if you can find out. 

Yes, the soil is the home of a large 
part of Mother Nature’s children— 
you might even include bears or men. 

Down at the other end of the scale 
are invisible creatures—the bacteria. 
And in some ways they are the most 
interesting of all. 


IF YOU have ever pulled the roots of 
leguminous plants, such as alfalfa or 
beans, you may have noticed small 
beadlike knots on them. These are 
called nodules and they form a part of 
the laboratory of a busy army of 
manufacturing chemists that are try- 
ing desperately to outdo the Muscle 
Shoals project in taking nitrogen out 
of the air and making it available for 
use as plant food. These chemists are 
bacteria, which are invisible, except 
under the | Continued on page 85 
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e Cover Floors, From 


Christine Holbrook 


Better Homes and Gardens’ Home-Furnishings Director 


(Ee and color are essentials in the floor- 
coverings of every room in the home, from attic to cellar, because 
on them depends the entire keynote of harmony. Empty-appearing 
2 rooms can be furnished by patterned rugs, and crowded rooms 
can be made simpler and larger by using plain floor-coverings. 

Serious thought should be given to buying rugs because the 
wear and tear they are to receive will influence the quality for 
which you shop. Hall- and stair-coverings receive the hardest 
wear, also living-room coverings, but a dining-room or bedroom 
floor-covering may not. In a room where the covering will be 
spotted by hard use, as, for example, in a dining-room or child’s 
room, a patterned or washable floor-covering should be used in 
preference to a plain, perishable one. 

It is economy to buy quality floor-coverings, for nothing you 
purchase wears out more quickly than cheap ones. For years it 
has been possible to buy the highest grade rugs with labels attached 
that guaranteed them, but within the last year the Institute of 
Carpet Manufacturers of America has brought out a special label 
that is to be used on the approved rugs made by all members of 

3 this large association. This should prove a help to the purchaser 
in identifying quality fabrics, for tho the rug might not be of the 
highest quality, the purchaser will know that the rug in question 
has measured up to the claims made for it. 

Every good carpet or rug you buy is worth caring for, and its 
life will be lengthened and the comfort you derive from it increased 
by using a good hair mothproof padding beneath it. Vacuums and 
carpet sweepers used to clean floor-coverings should be kept in 
excellent condition, for a carpet kept clean and free of grit will 
last much longer. 

There is a sensible tendency toward buying the large-size rugs, 
or even in having all-over carpeting for bedrooms. Warmth is 
needed in bedrooms, and color can be brought in by using scatter 
rugs where the wear is hardest, as, for example, in front of dressing 
tables, chiffoniers, and in front of doors. Scatter rugs should be 
treated muchas one does a touch of color in a room. They can be 
laid on top of plain carpeting, linoleum, rubber tile, even on top 
of a two-tone rug. The small rug relieves wear and in a simple, 
small bedroom can serve as the only floor-covering. 

The period furnishing of a room dictates its floor-covering to 
a great extent, so we cannot lay down strict rules for any particular 
carpeting or rug for any room. But let us select from among the 
floor-coverings shown on these pages those most appropriate for 
various rooms in the home: 
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Attic to Cellar 


Photographs by Whiting-Salzman 


1. A moderately priced Beauvais axminster that has dignity 
and can be used for the living-room, dining-room, den, bedroom, 
hall, and stairs. 2. A broadloom that can be had in many colors 
and widths, from 27 inches up to 15 feet, and appropriate for 
living-room, dining-room, den, bedrooms. It is particularly adapt- 
able for all-over carpeting. 3. An Anglo-Persian broadloom rug, 
often incorrectly called American Oriental, which has a soft, warm, 
rich coloring and is always splendid for living-room, dining-room, 
den, or man’s room. 

4. An inlaid linoleum in smart black and cream check that is 
fine for hall, sunroom, dining-room, bathrooms, attic room, kitchen, 
and recrea_ion room with waterproof floor. 5. A smart-looking 
closely woven carpet resembling the old brussels weave; appropriate 
for sunroom, bedroom, attic room, recreation room, and informal 
cottage. 6. An attractive, simply designed rug made from your 
own old materials shipped into the factory and returned to you in 
any color or choice of design you wish to order, depending on the 
room in which it is to be used. 7. An improved mothproof hair 
padding in any size for carpet or rug is essential in every room in 
the home. 

8. A pretty Colonial-figured axminster rug fine for simple 
living-room, dining-room; particularly nice for bedrooms. 9. Li- 
noleum with irregular tile pattern appropriate in a sunroom, hall, 
kitchen, bathroom, attic room, or recreation room. 10. Rubber 
tiles in many shades are especially recommended for basement 
recreation-room floors that are not absolutely waterproof. They 
are also suitable in bathrooms, sunroom, and hall. 11. A frieze 
Wilton brocade splendid for living-room, dining-room, den, hall, 
and stairs. 

12. A linoleum rug in simple marbleized finish could find its 
place in the kitchen, breakfast room, nursery, dining-room, and 
recreation room. 13. A linen rug that can be had in plain or 
heather colors or in homespun effect. It is appropriate for sunroom, 
bedrooms, attic room, recreation room, or any simple cottage 
room. 14. A Cape Cod hookloom carpeting suitable for living- 
room, dining-room, den, bedrooms, and, in its 27-inch width, 
practicable for small rugs and for hall- and stair-coverings. 


[Editor’s Note: If you will send a 3-cent stamp to Christine 
Holbrook, Better Homes and Gardens’ Home-Furnishings Director, 
she will send you the names of the manufacturers and the colors 
of any of these floor-coverings. Write for her help with your floor- 
covering problems.] 
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A B C’s of Lawn-making 


Dr. J. F. Fonder, I/linois 


a may not be a gardener, but at 
least you are a lawner. Tiny indeed is 
the home that does not have a lawn 
problem. In the spring our minds are 
on the flowers, and the lawn is nat- 
urally so beautiful that we are in- 
clined to think, “This year at least 
my lawn will be a model for the 
neighborhood.” Then day by day less 
rain falls and the lawn begins to 
dwindle and becomes weedy. 

There has been much progress in 
how to make or remake a lawn, and 
it is for that reason that I am giving 
1933 advice for 1933 lawns. 

To be popular today a lawn-mak- 
ing suggestion must be economical. 
Therefore, it is suggested that the 
soil you have available will be satis- 
factory, or it can be easily improved. 
Of course, if your soil is compact and 
sticky clay, or loose sand, ideally you 
should spread 5 to 6 inches of sandy 
loam top soil over it, which will re- 
quire from 15 to 20 yards of soil for 
each 1,000 square feet of area. 

If this is too expensive the founda- 
tion for a good lawn can be laid by 
altering the physical properties of the 
soil you have. If your soil is a heavy 
clay, work into it about 2 cubic yards 
of some well-rotted organic matter. 
Well-rotted manure is satisfactory if 


Doctor FONDER, who has lectured wide- 


ly on the home-gardener’s lawn and plant-food 
problems, in this good story points the way 
to a permanent, beautiful lawn.—The Editors. 


it is readily accessible at $2 or $3 a 
yard, but no special effort should be 
made to secure manure. Well-de- 
composed leafmold, thoroly com- 
posted leaves, peatmoss, or other 
plant residues are also efficient. 

One bale of peatmoss is equivalent 
to about 1 cubic yard of manure and 
has the advantage of being clean. 

Spread these materials upon the 
PR 2 and work them in 2 or 3 
inches. Then add a moderately coarse 
and sharp sand (No. 1 torpedo) on 
the surface at the rate of 1 or 2 cubic 
yards to each 1,000 square feet and 
work in to a similar depth. 


IF YOUR soil is very sandy a thoroly 
pulverized clay or silt soil should be 
mixed with the organic matter. Usu- 
ally 1 cubic yard of such heavy soil to 
each 1,000 square feet will create 
satisfactory compactness. 

Insofar as possible, spading should 
be done in such a way as to loosen 
only the surface layer and to avoid 
mixing the sub-soil with it. Make the 
seed bed as early in the spring as the 
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moisture content of the soil will per- 
mit. Then allow it to settle for several 
weeks so that the final leveling of the 
surface will be permanent, or, if this 
is not possible roll the area with a 
heavy roller. A sandy soil may be 
rolled several times, but a clay soil 
should be rolled but once; otherwise 
the surface may be overpacked. 


IN SELECTING seed insist that it 
be free from weeds, that it have a high 
germinating capacity, and that 75 
percent of the mixture be one of the 
permanent lawn grasses; namely, 
Kentucky Bluegrass, Chewings Fes- 
cue, bentgrass if you live in the North, 
and Bermuda Grass in the South. If 
the seed is for a shaded area, Rough 
Stalked Meadowgrass should replace 
§0 to 75 percent of the grasses named. 
Avoid seed mixtures containing more 
than 25 percent of such seeds as red- 
top, Meadow Fescue, or ryegrass, 
and free of timothy. 

The lawn area, if a new planting, 
should be seeded at the rate of 4 
pounds to [ Continued on page 74 
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What Kind of Rose Bush Shall I Buy? 


J. Horace McFarland . . . Past President of the American Rose Society 


Everywuere the rose continu- 
ally proves itself the most adaptable 
of the world’s flowering woody plants. 
It persists, it perpetuates and extends 
itself, it blesses mankind wherever he 
will look at it. 

A garden-minded woman visits a 
friend. She brings home with her a 
“slip” of a rose she has admired. That 
slip is merely a twig, cut probably 
just below the flower she has seen in 
bloom, and it includes one or more of 
the little protuberances from which 
leaves have arisen. By methods that 
have long put to the blush the “‘musts” 
and ‘“‘don’ts” of the scientific growers, 
she gets this twig to emit roots at one 
end and leaves at the other. She has 
an “‘own-root”’ rose of her own. If the 
variety she has thus propagated has 


tle things they usually are as received, 
but, with good fortune, some of them, 
especially south of the Ohio and the 
Potomac, may develop in a year or 
two into serviceable and enduring 

lants. They are cheap in first cost, 
beat quite expensive as to eventual 
flower production, compared with the 
budded roses I shall later describe. In 
the 1927 American Rose Annual was 
published a careful survey of a 2-year 
test of Radiance, one of the strongest 
Hybrid Tea varieties. The test in- 
cluded ten independently obtained 
lots of own-root roses. From the con- 
clusions there stated, it may be said 
that own-root roses “cost far more per 
pound of useful plant structure than 
do the budded open-ground roses.” 
Let us now inquire just what is the 


America largely supplanted by a va- 
riety of the Japanese sort from which 
the well-known Crimson Rambler 
rose came, and this understock is 
generally known as Japanese Multi- 





















the inherent strength 
to produce a good root 
system, she is well 
started with that rose. 

Or she may buy 
these own-root plants 
quite cheaply. Wee lit- 
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Above, left: A budded rose bush 
has a crook at the soil surface 


Left: an ‘“‘Ideal’’ plant because 
of its strong branches and roots 


“‘budded” rose, of which at least 10,000,- 
000 plants are annually sold in the United 
States. The budded rose has a strong root, 
called an understock—on one shoot of 
which cunningly has been inserted, close 
to the ground, a bud of the variety it is 
desired thus to increase. This understock 
reviously has been grown outdoors at 
oat one full growing year, and after the 
bud has grown so that the desired variety 
is assured, it grows outdoors another full 
season before it is available for sale. 

This understock is usually one of sev- 
eral kinds that can provide in the shortest 
time the strongest sustaining root system. 
For many years an Italian variety called 
Manetti was deemed best. It has been in 
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The prckaged roses are easily handled and do 
bloom quite promptly, even for the inexperienced 








A 1-year-old rose plant 
rooted from a slip 


flora. In California 
many roses are budded 
on a charming old sort 
called Ragged Robin, 
which was originally 
Gloire des Rosomanes. 
In Texas, and increas- 
ingly in other parts of 
eastern America, many 
roses -are budded on a 
very old Chinese variety 
yet living in Chinese 
gardens and known as 
Fun Jwan Lo, but des- 
ignated here as Odorata. 

The English use ex- 
tensively varieties of 
the Dog Rose as under- 
stocks, and there are 
countless other under- 
stocks used. It matters 
not what the understock 
is if it will quickly and 
dependably pump into 
the bud the moisture 
and fertility which are to give us the 
glorious flower we love. 

Broadly speaking, all these budded 
roses are better adapted to the aver- 
age American garden than own-root 
roses, save that for most of the hardy 
climbers, most of the hardy June roses 
called Hybrid Perpetuals, most of the 
Rugosa Hybrids, and all of the natu- 
ral or species roses, own-root under- 
stocks are better, because these varie- 
ties have the power to make a good 
understock for themselves. ; 

It has been sometimes urged that 
budded plants are destroyed by what 
are called suckers. These are shoots 
which arise [ Continued on page 76 
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But here’s how you can be close to them, which 


is better by far, for you and for them 


Most parents wish they knew 
their adolescent children better than 
they do. They wish they could win 
their confidence and be as close to 
them as when they were small. It was 
so easy in those days! To get close to 
a young child, one merely takes an 
interest in what he does and helps 
him do it. 

But establishing a close relation- 
ship with an adolescent boy or girl is 
something else again; somehow an in- 
visible barrier has grown up that re- 
fuses to be passed. Many parents, 
when they face the problem, make a 
few timid advances, perhaps, find it 
no go, and give up in despair. 

Talk with such parents and you will 
find them practically unanimous in 
believing that the cure, if they were 
clever enough to work it, would be an 
application of the simple method that 
works so well with children. It’s quite 
easy, they will tell you. To win the 
confidence of young people one would 
merely need to do things with them, 
to take an active and sympathetic in- 
terest in their pursuits, to be young 
with them, to be pals with them. 

It is on their conscience, they will 
tell you, that they have not done all 


this. They feel that they have been 
remiss as parents. And yet for some 
reason, they can’t put it over. Why 
can’t they—if it’s so simple? 


"THE reason they can’t is that the 
adolescent boy or girl is peculiar. He 
needs and wants contact with under- 
standing adults whose judgment would 
be of value to him. He wants sym- 
pathy and guidance, because changes 
are taking place in him that leave 
him utterly bewildered. And yet he 
brusquely rejects any adult interest 
that in any way threatens his urge 
toward independence. He is trying to 
find himself, to become an individual 
and travel on his own power. He 
wants counsel but no coercion. He 
jealously guards the right to make 
his own mistakes. His conduct is 
simply a fierce effort toward self-hood, 
self-will, self-assertion. Along with all 
this goes the great central fact of the 
awakening of sex. It is as if some 
tremendous motor within him had 
suddenly unlimbered and gone into 
action long before he had the least 
notion of how to control it. He can’t 
control it himself, and he won’t submit 
to anybody else’s controlling it. He’ll 
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/ 
/ You Can’t Be “Pals” 
With Your Children 


Wainwright Evans 


do it himself, or it won’t get done. 

Since attempts at coercion do no 
good, it is natural that parents should 
sense the need to overcome his fear of 
them and win his confidence. And 
how do that? Why, by going back a 
few decades, and dusting off one’s 
lost youth, and sharing the interests 
of the adolescent on a basis of equali- 
ty, as if one were adolescent like him- 
self, and as if that gap of twenty or 
thirty years didn’t matter. 

I know two parents who tried it. 
Mr. and Mrs. McDonald were in 
their late forties. They had a fine 
family of two boys and two girls, 
whose ages ranged from 17 to 23— 
wholesome youngsters all of them, 
keen to find their work in the world, 
and their mates, and get going. 

Of late Mr. and Mrs. McDonald 
had been awakening uneasily to the 
fact that the children were drifting 
away from them. Childhood confi- 
dences were long since over. Their 
children maintained a polite and 
baffling silence of reserve about every- 
thing that vitally mattered; and they 
formed a closed circle, within which 
their parents were aliens. 


THE McDonald young people were 
not wild, but they were rather head- 
strong, high spirited, aggressively in- 
dependent, and resentful of interfer- 
ence. Mr. and Mrs. McDonald de- 
cided, as many conscientious parents 
do, that the [ Continued on page 78 
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A Vertical 
Garden 


There’s always space for 


a climber 


Montague Free . . . Brooklyn Botanical Garden 


ue of my pleasant recollections of last sum- 
mer is a uted ooh rendered still more charm- 
ing by the Emily Gray Roses and Japanese Honey- 
suckles planted so that their growths intermingled. 
The colors of the white and yellow flowers of the 
honeysuckle harmonized beautifully with the gold- 
en flowers of Emily Gray and their foliage was 
an effective contrast. 

Another satisfying combination of vines comes 
to mind when I think of a certain arbor in Ellen 
Willmott’s famous garden at Warley Place, in 
England, where strong climbing roses and several 
varieties of large-flower clematis were ramping 
together with such vigor as to cover the arbor 
completely. 

Such an association as this is a particularly 
happy one. The shelter and support offered by 
the strong growth of the roses is much appreciated 
by the clematis, which is late blossoming and pro- 
longs the period of beauty. Shelter Fees high 
winds and strong sunshine plus an abundance of 
lime in the soil are important factors of success in 
growing the large-flower varieties of clematis. 

When vines are planted and allowed to mingle 
in this manner the knowing gardener will exercise 
his pruning shears judiciously to prevent the 
strong growers from overwhelming their weaker 
neighbors. 


ANOTHER point that must be borne in mind is 
that in such an association rose varieties must be 
selected that have a relatively permanent super- 
structure and not the rambler type, such as 
Dorothy Perkins, from which the old canes must 
be removed every summer. 

I suppose the hardiest evergreen vine is the 
wintercreeper (Euonymus radicans). Like the 
poison-ivy, it seems unable to make up its mind 
whether to be a climber or a sprawling shrub. 
However, this species is ed ti for covering 
low walls or house foundations when a climber is 
desired that does not shoot upwards too quickly. 
The Bigleaf Wintercreeper, variety vegeta, is 
stronger growing and prodigal in its production of 
pinkish fruits with orange berries inside, which 
add greatly to its attractiveness. 


THE English Ivy (Hedera) and its numerous 
varieties are undoubtedly the most valuable hardy 
evergreen vines. The common English Ivy in its 
fruiting stage is called Bush English Ivy. It has a 
vastly different appearance from the climbing 
ae and presents an incomparable effect of 
ushness and richness of texture. This ivy is not 
as winter hardy as we would like it to be, but it 
does thrive as far north as Boston. 

The variety da/tica makes a luxuriant growth 
on the administration building of the Arnold Ar- 


Awin- 


Equally attractive 
whether growing on 
classical balustrades or 
draped over a rocky 
ledge, the Akebia pleas- 
es with its clean, five- 
parted, green foliage 


The’ turquoise-berry, 
with its dark green, 
three-parted foliage 
and its abundant blue- 
lilac fruits, is an ad- 
venturous hardy vine 


boretum. This va- 
riety has the repu- 
tation of being the 
hardiest form of 
English Ivy and 
in regions of se- 
vere winters should 
be used in prefer- 
ence to the commonest type. 
Evergreens of doubtful hardi- 
ness are much more likely to 
survive if planted so as to pro- 
tect them from winter sunshine. 
Fortunately this requirement 
is easily met so far as English 
Ivy is concerned, for it is tol- 
erant of shade. This vine, like 
the wintercreeper, climbs by 
means of aerial rootlets and the 
rougher the surface of the sup- 
ort the greater is the likeli- 
food of the shoots being able 
to cling successfully. 








Included in the 
group that makes 
its way up in the 
world by meansof 
aerial rootlets is 
the well-known 
trumpetcreeper 
and two climbers 
of lesser fame—the Climbing 
Hydrangea (Hydrangea petio- 
laris) and the Japanese Hy- 
drangea-vine (Schizophragma 
hydrangeoides). It is a pity that 
the Climbing Hydrangea and 
the Japanese Hydrangea-vine 
are not better known, for they 
are handsome and distinctive 
in character. Their flower clus- 
ters remind one somewhat of 
those of certain Viburnums, 
with small, rather inconspicu- 
ous fertile flowers arranged in 
a flat- [Continued on page 81 
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The various types of labels 
are illustrated in these pho- 
tographs. Some are small 

enough to use for seedlings . 
and rock gardens; others are 
large enough to be read at a 





in 
glance. Still others are used “ 
for educational value in I 
parks. These labels vary pe 
greatly in their cost and per- a 
manence. A complete list of w 
the manufacturers of them th 
will be supplied on request B 
D 
se 
al 
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Remembering-Sticks--- 
---so you won't forget your plants 


E. A. White . . . Cornell University 


\ HEN I visited the rose gardens of M. Gravereaux at 
Roseraie de L’Hay near Paris last summer, the caretaker 
could speak no English and I could speak but little French. 
However, when we began a study of varieties we had a 
mutual understanding, for the species and varieties of roses 
were all labeled. In the rock gardens at Kew and the private 
gardens of Miss Ellen Wilmott at Warley, likewise, there 
was no uncertainty about the identity of a single plant. 

From our association with plant-labeling in gardens of 
public institutions we came to have a better appreciation of 
the value of labels in the home garden, and those which are 
inconspicuous will not mar the attractiveness of any garden. 

It is always a delight to go into a garden where plants are 
not only harmoniously grouped but plainly labeled as well— 
particularly a garden with rare varieties. We aspire to make 
our own garden have an educational value, a garden where 
friends may go and associate with plants, knowing them all 
by name. We think we can remember the names of plants, 
but unless they are labeled we are never positive. 


* 





IT Is difficult to find plant labels which meet all demands. 











Different types of labels are needed for different types of Wi 
plants. Those suited for trees, shrubs, or herbaceous peren- til 
nials outdoors are not suited for small rock plants or for tir 
‘ plants in greenhouses. This may necessitate using several ch 
types of labels in the same garden. to 
The types selected should be as indestructible as possible sp 
and so made as not to be disturbed when the plants are we 
cultivated or hoed. Wi 
Waterproof labels are essential for many plants. When we th 
buy rose bushes in the fall we bury them in the soil over tic 
winter. In the spring writing on ordinary wooden labels is wi 
often illegible. The same is true when potted bulbs are stored rei 
out-of-doors in the fall to permit root development before we 
forcing. Waterproof labels, which may be attached to the ¥ E1 
rose bushes or inserted in the | Continued on page 52 "laeednaben ot cumalaaenan to 
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Let’s Go Native! 


How to tame the wildflowers 


x HEN I roam the woods or fields I sometimes try to 
imagine what a marvelous experience it would be if for 
one wildflower season it were possible to be trans- 
ported back a century or so. To be able to see 
a great bed of ladyslippers, butterfly- 
weeds, or other now rare plants in all 


their native loveliness, as John 
Bartram, Thomas Nuttall, or 

Daniel Boone must have 
seen them, would be 
an experience 
to treasure. 
The for- 
ests 


and 
prairies 
were carpet- 
ed with wildflow- 
er blooms, and those 
pioneers probably would 
not have believed that the 
time would come when, to save 
wildflowers from the danger of ex- 
tinction, it would be necessary to cul- 
tivate them. But times and conditions 
change, and if future generations are 
to know the delight ol andes the un- 
spoiled beauty i clump of wildings, 
we Nature-lovers must discourage the 
wanton picking and destruction of 
them, and encourage their conserva- 
tion and cultivation. When we gather 
wildflowers we must be careful not to 
remove too many from one spot, lest 
we become Nature’s worst enemy. 
Enough flowers should always be left 
to reseed the locality. 


Clark D. Paris, Naturalist 


Wild- 
flowers are 
easily grown if 
a close observation 

of Nature is made. To 
have wildflowers during the 
entire season we should get plants 
from the prairie as well as the woods, 
for, as a rule, the plants of the woods 
bloom in the spring, while those of 
the prairie bloom in late summer or 
fall. 

The kind of soil, contrary to gen- 
eral opinion, is not nearly as impor- 
tant as the amount of moisture in the 
air. Any good rich soil will do for 
most plants. Where it is necessary to 
enrich the soil, use leafmold, Nature’s 
plant food. 

Forest plants, which need moist air, 
are usually found in sheltered places. 
It is necessary to protect them from 
the dry winds and hot sun. In the 
Middlewest, the prevailing hot, dry 
winds are from the west or southwest. 
The east end of the north side of a 
building or other protection is a good 
place ie forest plants. If they are 
placed too near the west end, the 
wind and late afternoon sun is likely 
to hit them. The best woodland flower 
garden I ever saw was protected from 







































The stems of 

the True Solomon- 
seal are clothed with 
bright, ribbed leaves and 
pendant greenish white bells 


both the south and the west. If 
the dry winds are from another 
direction, as in some parts of the 
United States, the plants must be pro- 
tected from that direction as well as 
from the hot sun. 

The prairie plants, unlike the for- 
est plants, thrive when exposed to the 
hot sun and drying winds. If they are 
sheltered too much they will grow too 
rank and have inferior flowers. 

Oak openings or the treeless spots 
of the forest that are fully exposed to 
the hot afternoon sun and the drying 
winds are devoid of the typical forest 
plants. With few exceptions, the flora 
of these oak openings are composed of 
prairie plants; yet only a ies feet 
away forest plants will be found. 
These prairie openings emphasize the 
minor part that soil plays in wild- 
flower-growing. The soil is the same 
in both places; yet the plants are very 
different. In wet years the forest 
plants advance and in dry years they 
recede. Acid or sweet soil may be 
necessary for some plants, but, for 
the most part, it is one of the minor 
factors in wildflower-growing. 

Most plants thrive best with some 
drainage. It is much easier to drain 
wet soil than it is to make a swamp 
on well-drained ground. To drain wet 
soil, excavate to 2% feet below the 
surface of the ground. First, put in 
a layer of [ Continued on page 62 
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To PROCURE Better 
Homes and Gardens’ 
directory of clinics in 
your state, write to 
Child-Guidance Clinic 
Department, Better 
Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, and inclose 
a 3-cent stamp for post- 
age.—THE EDITORS. 


Patiently the psychiatrist 
unravels the case (Photo- 
graph by N. Courtney Owen) 








They’re Pioneering Again in Kansas 


Gladys Denny Shultz, Better Homes and Gardens’ Child Care and Training Director 


ain is a story of pioneering spirit, 
of codperation, of friendlinéss, and of 
how guidance clinics have been se- 
cured for Kansas children. 

By all rules, child-guidance clinics 
in this state would ordinarily be 
limited to Kansas City, Wichita and 
Topeka, cities large enough to support 
clinics, and have excellent ones. But 
Salina, Lawrence, McPherson, Em- 
poria, and Abilene also have had 
clinics, and still other Kansas com- 
munities are planning to have them. 

In other articles we have cited 
states in which foundations or state 
aid will come to the assistance of those 
communities which desire clinics. The 
towns and cities last named have 
managed clinics without state help or 
any other kind of help except what 
they received from one another. They 
used the facilities they had, borrowing 
from neighboring communities what 
they had not, and in turn lending, 
working shoulder to shoulder. 

The McPherson County Clinic, held 
at McPherson, the county seat, is 


typical of the way the thing has been 
done. Thrilled by the work of the 
clinic at Salina, which was being held 
monthly under the auspices of the 
American Association of University 
Women and of the county Red Cross 
chapter, the Business and Profes- 
sional Women of McPherson inter- 
ested their local American Association 
of University Women and the Rotary 
Club in a similar undertaking. 


THE county Red Cross chapter 
offered its staff of trained workers for 
the actual operation of the clinic. A 
psychiatrist of excellent standing 
would leave his practice in Kansas 
City for the day in return for expenses 
and a reasonable fee. And so two 
clinics were held three years ago. 

The next year the University 
Women’s Association undertook to 
raise the money for the psychiatrist’s 
fee (the only expense connected with 
the clinic) by selling season tickets for 
lectures to be given by the psychia- 
trist the evening of the clinic day, thus 
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bringing the message of mental health 
to the entire community. But lest 
they fall short, the association ap- 
pealed to other organizations to go 
their bond, as it were, by pledging a 
sum of money to wipe out a deficit, 
should there be one. The Rotary Club, 
the Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Club, the County Medical Society, 


the Lions Club, the Elks, the Cham- 


ber of Commerce, and the American 
Legion all promised their aid. In the 
end, the university women raised 
money for four clinics instead of the 
three contemplated and did not have 
to call upon their backers, but they 
were heartened by the knowledge that 
these groups were behind them, ready 


to help. 
AT EMPORIA it was the board of 


education and a community commit- 
tee which sponsored the clinic; at 
Lawrence, the Kiwanis Club; at Sa- 
lina, the county Red Cross chapter, 
the Parent-Teacher Association, and 
the American [ Continued on page S86 
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Plantings That 
Invite Us In-- 


--and give the rest of the world 
the first impression of our homes 


Walter D. Popham, Landscape Architect 


Tre view from the street is framed by the en- 
trance planting, which should form a perfect ac- 
companiment to the home. 

On this page, for illustration, we are presenting six 
different plantings for the entrance of Better Homes 
and Gardens most popular Bildcost gardened home, 
which appeared in the April number last year. With 
the more refined and austere types of architecture, a 
more formal planting would be suggested. 

In choosing trees, shrubs, and evergreens we 
should bear in mind that a year-round effect is 
desirable. The low-spreading and _ horizontally 
branched sorts, rather than the more stiffly upright 
ones, are preferred. Formal trees and shrubs should 
be used for accent only. 


PLantinc 1: Medium-tall shrubs, a little taller 
than a man’s head, are used across the front. This 
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effectively secludes the home as seen from the street 
and affords a certain degree of privacy. Yet it does 
not inclose the house. A taller planting is used to 
heighten the corners, while accent plants mark the 
entrance walk. This planting is splendid for a large 
lot but is likely to dwarf the scale of the small one. 


PLANTING 2: For the smaller lots or where less 
privacy is essential, a lower planting is suggested. 
There is a more open effect, and such planting as has 
been done is used only to give some inclosure. Accent 
plants have again been used at the sides of the 
entrance walk and at the corners of the drive and 
boundaries of the lot. 


PLANTING 3: Where plants are used as individual 
specimens instead of in groups,a spotty effect results. 


PLANTING 4: This rather austere treatment is after 
the English manner. A formal hedge with a clipped 
arch over the entrance walk gives great privacy. To 
soften the hard lines of the arch two lilacs have been 
planted back of the hedge. Less formally clipped 
shrubs may be used at the ends of the hedge to brea’: 
the abrupt, formal lines. 


PLantING 5: A combination of the hedge and gate 
at the entrance walk and an arch over the entrance 
drive give an interesting domestic eftect. 

PiantiNnG 6: The picket fence is more in keeping 
with a New England house, but when used with this 


informal style of architecture the lines of the fence 
should be softened by a planting of vines. 
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The Most for the Least 


Elliott Lea, Architect 


|: in appearance and in its 
real interior dimensions this little 
gardened home escapes the crampi- 
ness and tightness usual in the aver- 
age small home. It is specifically de- 
signed for Better Homes and Gardens 
families that, while demanding of 
their homes a quality and a pleasant- 
ness above the average, still of neces- 
sity must obtain the utmost in living 
facilities for the least possible cost. 

It is a singularly adaptable home, 
demanding no especial site or environ- 
ment, equally at home on a 50-foot 
wide New York lot or a village acre 
in the Middlewest, merely asking of 
its owners that they treat it kindly, 
laying at its feet a bit of green lawn 
and at its back and sides a few shrubs 
and two or three trees to keep it 
company. 

The exterior is simple and unassum- 
ing, both in form and material, yet 
not in the least dull. Form and line, 
material and color are well composed. 
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The interior is compact, al- 
lowing maximum room sizes 














Almost all the principal 
rooms are open to the garden 


Tus beautiful little Bildcost Gardened Home 
successfully combines the sentimental appeal and 
low cost of the small home with the comforts and 


accommodations of the larger—_THE EDITORS. 


The varying lines of the roof, for in- 
stance, the predominate mass of the 
main roof, the continuing horizon- 
tality of the garage roof (which adds 
to the apparent breadth of the home), 
the graceful sweep of the main roof 
as it comes down over the porch, and 
the final accent of the small gable over 
the bedroom wing—all combine to 
make a composition whose units are 
well tied together. 


THREE different materials—each for 
a specific purpose—are used very 
effectively on the walls. Most of 
them are covered with wide siding, 
but the end wall between the home 
and the garage, as you can see, is of 
solid brick, which serves as a fire 
stop, and the walls inside the porch 
are covered with matched, flush 
jointed boards or shiplap, for here is 
the center of interest of the front of 
the home. The plain surface of this 
material tends to draw the eye to this 
point and at the same time sets off 
to best advantage the ornamental 
frame and panels of the entrance 
door. The roof may be either wood or 
asbestos shingles. 

To be most effective wood-covered 
portions of the walls should be painted 
snow white, with the window sash a 
light apple-green and the roof a soft 
brown. An alternate attractive scheme 


would be silver-gray stained-shingle 
walls instead of siding. 


WHILE the exterior is thoroly satis- 
fying, the real and most praiseworthy 
virtues of this gardened home lie in 
the plan and the interior. Here is at 
once economy without loss of com- 
fort, and simplicity without sacrifice 
of esthetic quality. Thus the often 
desirable but seldom necessary en- 
trance hall and dining-room have 
been omitted and the space which 
might have been used for them has 
been thrown into the living-room. 
The result is a room unexpectedly 
large for so small a home. There can 
hardly exist in such a room the feeling 
that one is within a home whose pri- 
mary purpose is economy. Fifteen 
feet wide and twenty-two feet long, 
it is still not so large as to make fur- 
nishing a burden. A stretcher table of 
cherry or maple, and chairs and a 
welsh dresser or corner cupboard of 
the same material will complete the 
dining end of the room, and a divan, 
one or two easy chairs, a desk, and 
the necessary end and _ incidental 
tables and lamps will adequately fur- 
nish the rest. Space is still left, tho, 
for a radio, bookshelves, and any 
other odd pieces which may accumu- 
late thru the years. 

In design the living-room is most 
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—a regular feature—is a complete home- 
building service available from Better 
Homes and Gardens only. 
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pleasing and is—as it should be—the 
outstanding feature of the whole 
home. The splendid bay, with its 
windows carried nearly to the ceiling, 


becomes the dominating center of 


interest and offers a delightful oppor- 
tunity to fix the axis of the garden 
behind the home. 

The second floor has sufficient space 
for two extra bedrooms and a second 
bathroom, but these need not be fin- 
ished until such time as you need 
them. However, space occupied by 
the hall and the bathroom may be 
finished when you build the home and 
used as a second bedroom. 

When the second floor is finished 
the downstairs bedroom may be used 
for a study, a playroom, a sewing 
room, or a recreation room if it is not 
needed as a bedroom. 

The cost of this beautiful little 
home, with the one room finished on 
the second floor, is very low, yet prop- 
erly constructed and well gardened as 





The whole scheme is adapted to 
an informal but complete gar- 
den treatment on the average lot 


The garage, entrance porch, and brick 
end wall add variety to the exterior 


shown, it offers the young family a 
permanent and lovely home in which 
to shelter and nourish the roots and 
branches of family life. 


The Cost to Build This Home 


Our BILDCOST HOME PLAN 
Tells You 


A 3-CENT stamp, for postage, will 
bring you a complete list of materials 
required to build this home, with the 
exact quantities of each item. This 
list, carefully prepared by experts, is 
a part of Better Homes and Gardens’ 
Bitpcost GARDENED-Home_ P iawn. 
Your local building-material dealer 


or builder, using this list and the 
drawings of the home as they appear 
on these pages, Can prepare an accu 
rate estimate of the total cost to you, 
right where you wish to build the 
home. Either is qualified to do this, as 
he has the up-to-date local labor and 
material prices readily available. 

Thus you have a very reliable and 
practical service at no expense to you 
except the 3-cent stamp. 

Then, in addition, if you wish plans, 
specifications, and contract forms for 
this home, as complete as the best 
architects can make them, we will 
send them to you for the nominal 
price of $5 for one set, $1 each for two 
additional sets, which are for your 
contractor and architect. For all 
practicable purposes, three sets are 
necessary. When you write for the 
list of materials for this home, ask 
for Quanti- i 


No. 304 

















The Diary of a 
Plain Dirt Gardener 


Harry R. O’Brien 





: Fooled the lawn this evening. I 

slipped up when it wasn’t look- 

ing and put plant food on the rest of it 

that I didn’t get over about two weeks 
ago. There is still plenty of time. 

As I went over the ground with the 
distributor I saw a good many little holes 
here and there and spots where the soil is 
thin. So the boys and I hauled compost in 
our barrows to fill these holes and scatter 
thinly over other places. 


April 2 Several years ago I planted a 


row of Japanese Quinces across 
one side of the back lawn to grow into a 
hedge that would separate the lawn from 
the turn-around space in front of the ga- 
rage. I put each one in a large, round hole 
in the grass. This was, as I see now, a 
mistake. As the shrubs have grown I’ve 
kept cutting the holes larger and the grass 
strips between are so small they are a 
* nuisance to mow. 

So this Saturday afternoon I took my 
half-moon turf-edger and cut the outlines 
of one large bed to include the whole line 
of hedge, dug out the grass with the light 
mattock hoe, and then spaded the new 
portion. Finally the boys and I hauled 
several loads of compost and mulched 
the whole. 

The first narcissus is coming in bloom 
and the glory days of spring are about 


here. 

Copal 5 Warm was the air, bright the 
sun, so I went for Lloyd, our 

new neighbor, tocome down with his team 

and plow the vege- 

table garden. When 


then dug out the weeds and partially but 
not wholly uncovered the rose plants of 
their winter mulch. Last, I lightly 
trimmed the barberry hedge, just enough 


to get rid of straggling twigs. 
Apt 6 Up before 5 and away in thecar, 
by 10 I was at Independence, 
Ohio, the waterlily capital of the Middle- 
west. I found my friend Buskirk in hip 
boots draining a big lily pool. He showed 
me his home, with its famous indoor gar- 
den and pool that was written about on 
page 64 of the September, 1929, issue of 
Better Homes and Gardens. Then he took 
me to his big greenhouses and then across 
the way to the Tricker greenhouses. In 
these two places I saw thousands of tropi- 
cal waterlilies and other aquatic plants, 
and thousands of fish of all kinds. I didn’t 
know there were so many water plants in 
the world. 

This afternoon found me at Bedford, 
west of Cleveland, where I was on the 
program at a garden institute. Dearie me, 
the questions | was asked. 

For instance, one woman asked me 
which was the best plant food to use. 
Whichever standard brand, made by a 
reputable firm, that is carried by your 


local dealer, I said. 
Copril 7 For garden work today I tackled 
the long perennial border by the 
drive and gave it its spring houseclean- 
ing—trimmed edges, cleaned off dead tops 
of plants, cultivated with two-pronged 
weeding hoe, then on hands and knees 
with basket and 7- 
inch trowel, dug out 





playtime came I 
went to work again 
at planting my per- 
ennials, with 
David, who is 3, 
helping. He’d hand 
me the plants and | 
let him plant one 
now and then. Usu- 
ally I had to plant it 
over when his back 
was turned. But you 
should have heard 
him brag to his 
mother. 

When perennials were in their bed or 
tucked into the rock garden I hiked back 
to the lawn and tackled the rose bed in 
front of the barberry hedge. First, | 
trimmed the edges with the turf-edger, 








‘‘What strange noise was it we heard”’ 


weeds by the roots. 

I asked Maggie, 
my wife, to help. She 
would—and came 
out about 5 o’clock 
dressed in a green 
flat-crépe dress good 
enough to wear to a 
party. She was as 
pretty as a picture 
on a magazine cov- 
er—and as useless. 
Her idea of helping 
was to walk around 
and boss me, as if I 
were the hired gardener of Lord of the 
Manor. 

I told her that if she couldn’t come out 
garbed suitably she might as well go back 
in the house. She went, mumbling some- 
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thing about no wonder she never helped 
me. But I think her conscience hurt her, 
for when the supper. bell rang she had 
baked a batch of spice nut cookies. 


Gul § Last night and all day it has 


rained and tonight it has turned 
cold. But, oh, the rain brought out the 
gorgeous goldenbells (Forsythia) all over 
the city and countryside, including our 
own lawn. This is the finest shrub of early 
spring. If | were king every gardener who 
has a lawn would be required to have 
some Forsythia, especially variety Specta- 
bilis, which is the best. 

Narcissus is out in full force. The white 
rockcress, or Arabis, is in full bloom in 
rock garden and front of border. Our 
lawn has turned a glorious green. Where 
] put on the plant food earlier it is greener. 
In the spots where I put on organic fer- 
tilizer last winter or rotted compost this 
spring, it is greener than where I did not. 


Cuil 16 I entirely uncovered the Hybrid 


Tea Roses this afternoon, 
pruned them back to about 6 inches from 
the ground, scattered plant food about, 
and cultivated it in. There is always a 
temptation to do this final uncovering too 
soon, but it pays to wait. 








“Her idea of helping me’’ 


Apri /7 Being Sunday, I walked about 


to see how things are coming on. 
The Forsythia still holds its bloom. The 
lovely large-leaf Saxifraga cordifolia, with 
its tuft of pink atop a thick stem, is in 


bloom. Violas are all out. 

Yor Cold weather has held us back, 
but today the whole family, 

armed with hoes and packets, went to the 

vegetable garden and put in our first sow- 

ing of radishes, beans, peas, beets, carrots, 

and onion sets. This is one of the family 


garden functions of the year. 
Cpl 20 Summer weather, thermome- 
ter 100 this afternoon, radio 
talk at noon, taught class at 1, talked on 
perennials to University Mothers’ Club at 
35 transplanted perennials at 4:30, sowed 
more vegetables at 5, entertained garden 
visitors, fagged out by suppertime. 
What strange noise was it we 


g heard tonight? I was listening 


in my study. Maggie in the kitchen was 
listening. The boys 1n bed heard it, too, and 
called. No mistake—we heard frogs in our 
pool. How they came there I don’t know. 

2g Play dismal music, May the 
g Weeping Willows flourish, for 
once again I’m in bondage to a tyrant. | 
had to mow the lawn for the first time 
today. Now all summer long, every few 


days I’ll have to buckle down behind that 
mower. [Continued on page 73 
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FERNS 
Are Friendly 


Elsie Frank Mayer . . . Indiana 


THe leaves of ferns are called fronds and each section is known as a pinna. 
Some fronds bear spores (correspond to seeds). These are usually less beautiful 
and called fertile fronds. The others are known as sterile fronds. An unfolding 
frond is known as a crosier because it resembles the pastoral staff of a bishop. 


1. Interrupted Fern. Note that several pin- 


nae are smaller and bear the spores. 6. 


2. Christmas Fern, an evergreen. Each pin- 
na has a prominent point on its upper 
side. 

3. Walking Fern. A tiny plant is borne at 


the end of the slender tip of each frond. 8. 


4. Maidenhair Fern. One of the most grace- 
ful native ferns. 
5. Royal or Flowering Fern. Thrives in 


water and often grows 6 feet tall. 
Climbing Fern. An unusual vine which 
twines to the height of 40 inches. 


. Rattlesnake Fern. Unlike many other 


ferns, its spores are borne on a separate 
stem. 

Sensitive Fern, sensitive because it is 
browned by the first frost. The spore- 
producing fronds resemble clusters of 
berries. 
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Tow is something so decidedly 
friendly about ferns that when we 
come upon them, whether in the 
home, garden, or woods, we must stop 
to admire. Their friendly spirit seems 
to waft us along thru fairy-inhabited 
glens of the woodland, there to dream 
dreams and see visions. They are so 
beautiful in their natural simplicity 
that they command the admiration 
of all. 

So much of the beauty of our 
woods, fields, and pastures is due to 
their presence that all Nature-lovers 
should strive to become better ac- 
quainted with them. Thoughtless peo- 
ple often gather great armfuls, only 
to toss them aside carelessly when 


they begin to wither. Therefore, we 
should unite in protecting our native 
ferns from extermination. 

Careful lifting of them from their 
native bower, if the precaution is 
taken not to thin the plants too se- 
verely, will not deplete the bed. In 
gathering ferns for bouquets, examine 
each graceful frond before picking to 
see if tiny brown seeds are beading 
the underside of it. If the spores (cor- 
respond to seeds) are present, do not 
pick that frond, since it will be of no 
service or pleasure to you. Fertile 
fronds soon wither and possibility of 
future plants will be ruined. Because 
of greater enduring qualities florists 
use fronds which do not bear spores. 


In making a selection of ferns, first 
make sure the variety is exactly suited 
to the location and purpose you have 
in mind. Be careful to note whether 
your ferns are better adapted to dry 
or wet shade. A study should be made 
of sun, shade, moisture, leafmold, and 
underlying soil conditions if best re- 
sults are to be obtained. Also, note 
whether you are selecting those with 
creeping stems or those which form 
crowns. The creeping-stem varieties 
send up new fronds thruout the sum- 
mer and may be moved almost any- 
time in or out of the growing season, 
whereas the crown-forming varieties 
send up but the one set of fronds 
each year | Continued on page 59 
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You can borrow from this |§ 





Mi be Hee How does your 
a| be a 
: roof look? - 


Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles will go on right 
over your present roof 
without fuss or mess. They 
are absolutely fireproof... 
will never leak, rot, or 
warp. Available in cool 
greens and grays, warm 
reds and browns and softly 
blending tones. This roof ; 
cost only $19.50 down ! wit 





new 


Are you ashamed 
of your bathroom? 





Is yourbathroom marked —  % mak 
‘*out-of-date’’ by ugly, ‘ 2 * 

dingy walls? Haven’t 

you often wanted to have 

it done over in modern- 

looking ‘‘tile’’? 


Wouldn t you In your bathroom, as 


in your kitchen, Johns- 


like a beautiful tiled kitchen? = Manville Wainscoting 


will work wonders... 


Your kitchen will look like new, when ‘‘tiled’’ with will add the Gneery, 
Johns-Manviile Asbestos Wainscoting—the colorful, colorful modern dress 
permanent new wall material that looks like tile, that only ay ‘tile’ finish —. 
washes like tile, lasts like tile! But because it comes in cana @ve. To ‘‘tile’” this y as 
sheets itis so much easier to have putin. Any carpenter 5’ x 8’ Bathroom cost only ‘ = 
can easily do the job. And it costs so much less than $7.70 down! 

tile! This 13’ x 10’ Kitchen cost only $11.20 down! 


JM Johns-Manville Deferred Payment Plan | 
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Now you can make those needed home 


repairs and improvements. .. with materials and labor 


at their lowest in years. Johns-Manville 





will lend you the money! 





eo: Money for a new, 
fireproof roof! Money for 
a new-looking bathroom or kitchen 
with colored “tile walls.” Money 
for an extra guest room... or a 
“whoopee” room in the basement. 
Money for J-M “Rock Wool” 
Home Insulation to make your 
home 8° to 15° cooler in summer 
... Warmer in winter, while cutting 
your fuel bills 20% or more! 
Money to save you money. That’s 
what Johns-Manville now offers 
you, under the J-M Deferred Pay- 
ment Plan, because we found home 
owners have been putting off im- 
portant home repairs and improve- 


ments. Now you can afford it! 


Here’s all you need do 
Out of a $1,000,000 fund estab- 
lished by Johns-Manville, we will 
actually lend you the money for 
needed home improvements, All 


Wouldn’t you like to reduce your fuel bills 3.9 


you pay is a small sum down, with 
the balance spread over twelve easy 
monthly payments. 


And you can borrow from this 
$1,000,000 fund even though the J-M 
materials used represent as little as 
25% of the cost of the total job done! 


Simply write us. By return mail, 
we will give you the name of your 
nearest J-M dealer authorized to 
extend the privileges of the J-M 
Deferred Payment Plan. 


Tell him what work you want 
done. He will show you how to do 
it at the lowest cost. He will give 
you all the details . . . make the 
simple arrangements . . . for you to 
draw on the J-M Home Remodel- 


ing Fund at once. 


Mail the coupon. We'll send you 
a free copy of the new Rotogravure 
Magazine on Remodeling and full 
detailson J-M productsand services. 


$1000000% find! 





Wouldn’t you like to have 
a “Whoopee” Room? 


In almost every home there’s waste space in 
the attic or basement . .. easily and inexpen- 
sively converted into a ‘‘den,’’ an extra room 
for guests, or a ‘‘whoopee’’ room for every- 
body, with Johns- Manville Insulating Board, 
Such rooms can add so much to your home’s 
**livability’’ and your family’s fun and enjoy- 
ment! This cozy ‘‘Den’’ cost only $9.20 down! 


>» 





», 





A thick layer of J-M Rock 
Wool—the remarkable 
new insulation spun from 
melted rock—blown into 
the hollow walls of your 
house (at right) and be- 
tween the attic floor and 
upstairs ceilings — will 
make your home 8° to 15° 
cooler in summer—and cut 








your winter fuel bills an 
average of 20% to 35%! 

If your attic floor is un- 
covered, J-M Rock Wool 
is laid in between the 
joists, as shown in the il- 
lustration below. 

A J-M Rock Wool In- 
sulation job may cost as little 
as $13.20 down! 


tt S "hee 



















REMEMBER — your 
home is the bestinvest- 
ment you ever made. 
Compared to all other 
values it is the sound- 
est, the most stable. 
Don’t neglect it or let 
it depreciate in value. 
Keep it modern, in good 
repair. A home to be 
proud of. Johns-Man- 
ville stands ready to 
help you. 


weer 
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Turn the Leaves 





day in early April, 


unfolding. 


love, left behind. 
ponds on eerth, 
fins" 
expeditionary work. 
tion celled me, 





creatures. 





My deer Mrs. Gerst: 


My books ebout wild animals are the logical 
fruit of a life-long love 
haps the keenest when I was very young. 
world of water enimals where I first explored was 
confined to one frog pond, 
in miles of Illinois prairie. 
@ small boy might be seen stand- 
ing like a stork in icy water, unwilling to set the 
reised foot down lest he disturb some drama there 


I grew to men's estate, 
I went exploring in the greatest 
the tropic seas, 
and "Paddlewings," offshoots from my scientific 
Then came a year when no expedi- 
and for the first time in many years 
I watched the spring melt through e little pond, my 
own quarry pond here in the Catskills. Things 
learned efield when but a sherp-eyed child I came to 
now with some maturity, and since two wise men may 
each make the other wiser, I wrote "Pollwiggle's 
Progress" to exchange with other children the gossip 
of an understanding fascination for small aquatic 


Wilhid tQuancowr? Bre4ore 


» Which passion was per- 
But the 


the only body of water 
There, on many a 


the pond, my old 


and so wrote "Finger- 


Sincerely yours, 











of Nature’s Storybook 


As a family, we have been finding 
out, this last year, how really igno- 
rant we are. Just last spring we pulled 
up stakes and transported ourselves— 
cat, dog, canary, goldfish, and four 
children—into the semi- country, 
where flower and vegetable garden, 
orchard and bees, horses, cows, and 
chickens awaited our fumbling ap- 
proach. 

And we found, too, that beside 
general horticulture ineptitude which 
turns us with pathetic eagerness to all 
our back files of Better Homes and 
Gardens, we really were ready to turn 
only the first page in the primer of 
Nature lore. 

Happily, there are books waiting to 
blaze the path into the great outdoors 
for us all, from 4-year-old Mary to 
our hectored Pater-familias. So won’t 
you look over our bookshelf with me 
while I point out to you our family 
favorites in Nature study. 

Children today are particularly 
blessed in finding skilled and informed 
Nature writers who understand, with 
real imaginative insight, the proper 
approach to a child’s interest. It is 
safe to give a blanket indorsement to 


such authors as Edith Patch, Eric 
Daglish, Julie Kenly, Raymond Ful- 
ler, and Wilfred Bronson. It is only 
lack of space that prevents my dis- 
cussing each and every one of the 
Nature books written by these 
authors, for they are all choice. 

When Wilfred Bronson wrote Fin- 
gerfins: The Story of a Sargasso Fish 
(The Macmillan Company, $2) edu- 
cators and children themselves hailed 
with delight a new artist-author in 
Nature lore. His most recent book, 
Pollwiggle’s Progress (The Macmillan 
Company, $2), is perhaps the favorite 
among my own children, since it deals 


‘with something within their own pos- 


sibility of observation—that always 
enchanting miracle of development 
from tadpole to frog. The story is 
told very directly and simply with 
scientific accuracy and is illustrated 
by delightfully concrete pictures (and, 
incidentally, offers a thoroly whole- 
some approach to processes of repro- 
duction). 


ANOTHER choice, tho more imagi- 
native, book telling the life story of the 
tadpole is Wagtail, by Alice Crew Gall 
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Eleanor Hubbard Garst 


Better Homes and Gardens 
Book-Department Editor 


and Fleming H. Crew (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, $2). The book has 
beauty. Furthermore, it is illustrated 
by Kurt Wiese. However, it enters 
the field of imaginative writing by 
personalizing the creatures who live 
in the Blue Pool, and for this reason 
seems slightly less valuable to me as a 
sound informational text. 


JULIE CLOSSON KENLY in Tie 
Astonishing Ant (D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, $2.50) tells the life story of 
these little creatures with the most 
whimsical humor and a picturesque 
vigor tremendously appealing to little 
readers. She gossips with such infor- 
mal ease about these bewitching 
creatures that even an adult closes 
the book without realizing that he has 
acquired a large dose of sound Nature 
lore. Miss Kenly’s earlier book, Green 
Magic (D. Appleton & Company, 
$2.50), dealing with the extraordi- 
nary and active life processes of 
plants, is not less dramatic, tho in 
my own personal reading laboratory 
the vote would go to The Astonishing 
Ant as the more fascinating. 
Because he [ Continued on page 70 
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... America NEEDS the 
Enthusiasm and Eager- 
ness of Vigorous People 


Surplus Body Energy is 
the “‘Main Spring” of 
Ambition and Activity 


HE GAME COCK is alert, courageous 
and aggressive. That’s why the ex- 


pression, “Fighting Cock” so aptly 
describes the confident, ambitious, up-and- 
coming individual. 

But if we intelligently trace the source 
of unusual energy and alertness, it is in- 
variably revealed that the FOOD we eat and 
drink contributes most to the physical re- 
actions of the body. Many kinds of food are 
needed to supply the demands of activity... 
but immediate among these necessities are 
what medical science has recently discov- 
ered to be QUICK-ACTING CAR-BO-HY-DRATES. 


What Are 
**‘Quick-Acting Carbohydrates’’? 


In plain language, “quick-acting carbohy- 
drates” are to the body what high-speed , 
gasoline is to a motor. 

Slow-acting carbohydrates are present in 
many foods. But to provide an abundance 
of QUICK-ACTING CARBOHYDRATES we must 
eat or drink a food which contains these 
quick-acting carbohydrates in concentrated 
form. Fortunately, these quick-acting car- 
bohydrates are the most easily digested of 
all carbohydrates. In fact, they are readily 
digested, transformed into body sugar and 
utilized by every nerve, muscle, gland and 
tissue in the body. 


seo SYRUP is this kind of 
quick-acting carbohydrate. In Karo Syrup 
is a high percentage of Dextrose, which 
is the normal blood sugar of the human 
system. Immediately Karo reaches the 
stomach, its remarkable energizing ele- 








Serve Karo as a 
sauce or sweetener 
Sor desserts. It im- 
parts a rare, deli- 
cious flavor 


In all fruit drinks, 
Karo is a flavorful 


sweetener: try it 
with lemonade, 
orangeade, etc, 
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IN recent years, the medical profession has 
discovered in Karo Syrup one of the most 
nourishing, fatigue - banishing 





Here is muscular 
activity charted, As 
energy is expended, | | 









reflex muscle action 

diminishes... until |/)\| 
complete fatigue 

takes place. | 
| 





foods. As a result, Karo is widely 
recommended for infant feed- 
ing, for growing children who 
need just the kind of quick- 
acting energy Karo supplies, for 
active men and women...and 
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Now...After a dash of quick- 
acting Karo gives a fresh 
supply of muscle sugar...no- 
tice the quickening of ac- 
tivity ...energy is restored. 


ments are utilized in the quick revival of 
poor circulation, of fatigued nerves, of 
flagging muscles. 


Ret AT the chart-pictures 
above. They clearly indicate what happens 
to muscular activity as the supply of mus- 
cle sugar is depleted...and then what hap- 
pens after quick-acting Karo Syrup is sup- 
plied to the system. The greater the supply 
of such muscle sugar...the greater reserve 
of mental and muscular energy. This same 
striking stimulation applies to nerves as 
well as muscles. “Surplus Energy” is the 
secret of constant “live-wire” activity. 








When itcomestowaf- 
fles, biscuits, pan- 
cakes,etc.Karois the 
American “‘Friend 
of the Family’”’ 


2tablespoonsof Karo 
in a glass of milk 
improves its flavor 
and doubles its en- 
ergy value 


even for invalids and elderly 
people who fatigue easily. 

There is no question about the efficacy 
of Karo Syrup. Infants thrive on it, grow- 
ing children gain weight and strength, men 
who work hard are sustained longer by 
Karo Syrup. “Throughout Infancy and 
Childhood...from Childhood to Old Age” 
covers the entire range of Karo’s contri- 
bution to the health and vigor of human life. 

Every grocery store in America sells Karo 
Syrup. For more than twenty-five years, 
Karo has been known and served in homes 
everywhere. It is delicious in flavor, remark- 
able in its quick-acting nutritive qualities 
and very economical in price. Below are 
several of the many, many ways, KaroSyrup 
can...and should...be served as adaily ration. 

If any member of your family...or your- 
self...tires quickly, suffers nervous irrita- 
bility or generally “eats poorly”, start on 
a Karo schedule today. Both Red Label 
and Blue Label Karo are equally effec- 
tive in quick-acting results. Karo Syrup is 
rich in Dextrins, Maltose and Dextrose. 






“The Miracle of the 
Match’ ’is a startling 
book which tells you 
in simple language 
why quick - acting 
Karo Syrup gives in-_-——— 
stant energy... tema 
dozens of new reci- 
pes forserving Karo 
in many delicious 
ways. 











If you've never tried Write to: CoRN 
Karo on fresh fruit, Propucts REFINING 
you've missed a Company, Dept.Be-4, 
treat. Try itin fruit P.O. Box 171, 


salads, too Trinity Sta. New York 
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Rest Well-- Quality in the 


hidden workmanship 0 rf your mattresses 


and Springs will give perfect comfort 


Egon A. Schilling 


Peat is more marvelously re- 


freshing than a good night’s sleep? 
Nothing that I can think of—prob- 
ably because restful sleep is so essen- 
tial for perfect health. The body 
should be comfortable, thoroly re- 
laxed, lying free of all strain. Yawn, 
turn a few times if you like, then sleep 
serenely, offsetting the day’s activi- 
ties with the utter calm of the night. 

How very important it is to have 





and springs are covered at- 
tractively, thus combining 
the hidden qualities with a 
handsome exterior. It is 
even easy to buy excellent 
mattresses that will fit in 
perfectly with an established 
bedroom color scheme. 
But to take an interest in what is 
inside the covering—quite naturally 
you do not ask to have the particular 





















ood sleeping equipment in the home, 
or one’s body lies taut on hard 
springs and a lumpy mattress. It is a 
serious mistake, too, to think that 
anything in the way of bed comfort 
is all right for growing children. They 
should be given good beds, because 
healthful sleeping forms a major part 
of their growing program. 

Just how to go about buying mat- 
tresses and springs for your beds is an 
important matter: first, you want 
them comfortable, which means hid- 
den, built-in comfort; for durability 
they must be well made; and next, they 
are good looking. Fortunately, thanks 
to the excellent styling done by 
manufacturers, the good mattresses 


Above: Filling and padding 
of one inner-spring mattress 


Every detail of a box spring 
should be planned for wear 


Below: Interior view of a 
well-constructed box spring 


—_ - 
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A strongly corded wall with 
strap handles for turning 


The best mattress luxury is 
built from the inside out 


An open bed spring with its 
practical, well-styled cover 





mattress or spring that you 
are buying ripped apart, for 
this is unnecessary. The com- 
panies manufacturing high- 
grade pieces always have a 
sample illustrating the inside 
construction wherever their 
merchandise is sold. 

When possible it is well 
to buy the mattress and 
the springs that are constructed one 
for the other. In this way only can 
you get your real value out of a good 
mattress, for the manufacturers have 
carefully and scientifically worked 
out the relation of one piece to the 
other. A good inner-spring mattress 
on a poor box spring will not last or 
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give its user the full amount of com- 
fort, for it is handicapped. A mat- 
tress has its work cut out for it, and 
to last and give good service it must 
have proper care and be of excellent 
quality. 

The latest development in mat- 
tresses is the inner-spring construc- 
tion, which many prefer to the ordi- 
nary old-fashioned filled mattress 
made of cotton, felt, and even hair. 
This newer type lasts longer and has 
proved to be more restful, with the 
added advantage that the inner spring 
does not have to be renovated or re- 
placed as frequently as the old filled 
type. It also has the advantage of not 
sagging as quickly as other mat- 
tresses. You can buy inner-spring 
mattresses with different top-fillers, 








the deluxe type being filled with hair. 

There are many people who too 
literally believe the statement made 
by some bedding salesmen that the 
old-fashioned type of filled mattress 
will not mat down. A few moments’ 
reflection will show that such could 


not be the [ Continued on page 64 
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IMPROVED ! 
A NEW KIND OF 
CARPET SWEEPER 


This isthe “Apartment”’, 
one of many Bissell 
models. You can own a 
Bissell for the down 
payment on a vacuum- 
cleaner. There are no 
motor gadgets. Good for 
many years of daily, 
thorough cleaning. 





Mr. Raven Hrrz, Pres. 
Hotel New Yorker, N.Y. 





place, eh?” 


..- Quick, Lady. Use the 
modern method for 
cleaning up quickly! 


Ti Ese husbands! If only, only 
they wouldn’t mess things up so when they 
“*have some of the boys in”’ for the evening! 


But there’s no need to get out the vacuum- 
cleaner, with plugging in and out of cords, 
a 


In no time at all, you can whisk up all 
the ashes and crumbs from the rug — with 
this better and different kind of sweeper 
... the new Bissell! 


The new Bissell is the most modern of 
quick-cleaning aids. In all the big hotels, in 
Domestic Science Institutes, in up-to-date 
homes everywhere . . . women have found 
that nothing can take the place of the Bissell 
Sweeper. They use it daily for thorough, 
quick, and easy cleaning. 


Almost as light as a mop 


The new Bissell is trim, compact, unbeliev- 
ably light. Easily, softly, it glides along. And 
noiselessly. No electricity needed. 

And, thanks to a recently perfected de- 
vice — Hi-Lo Brush Control—the Bissell 
Sets all the dirt, and saves wear on your 
carpets and rugs. 


Home economists note that the Bissell 
Sweeper can cut cleaning time and work by 
at least 25%—even in homes with a vacuum- 
cleaner. So take advantage of this modern 
clean-up aid. , 

Don’t confuse the Bissell Sweeper with 
a flimsy and inefficient “‘box, wheels and 
brush” kind. Accept only a modern Bissell. 
At your hardware, furniture or department 
store. Many models, with smart low bodies, 
in modern finishes. 


Mr. Raceu Hitz says, ‘Although we usea 
vacuum-cleaning system, we have found that 
nothing can take the place of our Bissells as 
time-savers and work-savers in the daily clean- 
ing. We use our vacuums daily, but we use our 
Bissells several times a day.” 


oocococorcnr nm ET eres 


Bissell Booklet FREE! I 
This metal comb makes brush cleaning I 
easy. Mailed with Bissell Booklet for 10c, | 
stamps or coin. Booklet is free. Address | 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., 240 Erie St., 





Grand Rapids, Mich. | 

| 

| Send 10c Pe = 
for this 

p thes Address. 2 —w | 


| cleaner. — — OO | 
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A Three-Story Vegetable Garden 


C. Foster Clark . . . Michigan 


j skyscraper idea has now come 
into the garden. In a space less than 
25 feet square it is possible to con- 
struct a vegetable garden in which 
the tenants live on various levels and 
supply a family of four with all the 
cable vegetables needed from May to 
October. 

All plants need sunshine, air, and 
food, but in varying amounts, de- 
pending on the kind of plant and the 
stage of growth. If our plantings can 
be so arranged that one crop is be- 
ginning growth as another reaches 
maturity, both can be grown in prac- 
tically the same space, sal if 
one is a spread-root variety, like corn, 
and the other is a tap-root, such as 


the beet. Of course, care must be 
taken that the older crop does not 
shade the younger vegetables or pre- 
vent air from circulating freely about 
them. Intensive cultivation, with oc- 
casional dressings of commercial plant 
food, will keep down the weeds, con- 
serve the soil moisture, and keep the 
garden working steadily. 

Before any work is done a plan 
should be made on paper. If laid out 
to scale, as the one shown on this 
page, the planting operations will be 
greatly simplified. The planting rows 
are spaced 18 inches apart—first a 
primary row, then a secondary one, 
and so on. Thus the adjacent primary 
rows are 3 feet apart, and the same is 
true for the secondary rows. In the 
diagram the primary rows are marked 
with A, B, C, and so forth, while the 
secondary rows are marked with a, b, 
c. Each season the rows are reversed; 
that is, the 1932 primary rows be- 
come the 1933 secondary ones, and 
the secondary rows of 1932 become 
the primary rows of 1933. Whether 
this is necessary or not we do not 
know, but it is in line with the well- 





established practice of crop rotation. 

Everybody knows that Sweet Corn 
fresh from the garden bears about as 
much resemblance to ordinary store 
or market corn as a freshly laid egg 
does to a year-old storage egg. We 
shall, therefore, first have a complete 
garden of corn, planted in hills 3 feet 
apart, filling the primary rows. In our 
garden this provides for 49 hills of 
corn. Seven or eight seeds are planted 
in each hill and the four sturdiest 
seedlings allowed to grow to maturity. 
As a rule we make two plantings of 
corn, about two weeks apart, to 
lengthen the season. 

But, while the corn is growing, we 
can be growing root crops in the same 












rows, without detriment to either; for 
example, part of the rows may be 
planted to beets and the remainder 
to carrots. These are planted from two 
to four weeks before the corn and are 
well established by the time the corn 
begins to cast an appreciable shadow. 
Corn does most of its growing above 
the ground—in the second story, so 
to speak—whereas the root crops 
grow mainly below ground or just 
above it. 

The varieties of corn which give the 
best results in | Continued on page 84 


























| | 
Prior Date To 

Main Crop ae Pee | fais | Fottow Crop | pact 
A Sweet Corn 1 | May 3 | Beet April 19 | Rutabaga | July 10 
B Sweet Corn 1 | May 3 | Beet April 19 Rutabaga July 10 
C | Sweet Corn 1 | May 3 | Beet April 19 | Rutabaga July 10 
D Sweet Corn 1 | May 3 | Beet April 19 Brussels Sprouts | July 1 
E Sweet Corn 1 | May i Carrot | April 19 Brussels Sprouts | July 1 
F Sweet Corn 1 | May 14} Carrot | April 19 | Brussels Sprouts | July 1 
G Sweet Corn 1 | May 14| Carrot | April 19 Brussels Sprouts | July 1 
H | Asparagus 5 | ...... PET Ee ~~ F aseasvcvevwans bishenee 
a Pepper 2 | May 17| Lettuce April 13 Pole Lima 4} May 10 
b Tomato 3 May 13} Pea April 13 | Bush Bean | July 15 
c Bush Bean May 6 |... f aaekaenis | Pole Lima 4 | May 10 
d Tomato 3 | May 13} Pea | April 13 | Bush Bean | July 15 
e Bush Bean ae achive UW boveechves Pole Lima 4° May 10 
f Tomato 3 | May 13} Pea April 13 Turnip | July 22 
g Bush Bean rn: in. 8 decocucees Pole Lima 4 May 10 
h |Tomato 3 | May 13| Pea | April 13 | Turnip July 22 
EB | Swiss Chard | April 13) And parsley at north end of row © © © 
WB | Turnip April 13} And rhubarb at north end of row © © © 
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The secret 


W HAT’S the secret behind all the deli- 
cious short-cut dishes on this page? 







It’s this: When Eagle Brand and lemon 
juice are stirred together, the mixture 
thickens up instantly to a smooth, rich 
lemon cream. Without cooking, without 
chance of failure. It’s the basis of endless 
good things. See cook book for other de- 
licious lemon dishes, other Eagle brand 
magic tricks. 













Be sure to use Eagle Brand. It’s Sweet- 
ened Condensed Milk. NOT Evaporated 
Milk. 


NEW, QUICKER COOKING WITH 
BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 











FREE! wonpeRFUL NEW COOK BOOK! 
Besides this lemon magic, gives other short-cuts to chocolate 
desserts and candies, caramel good things, salad dressings, 
cookies, ice creams. 








The Borden Company, Dept. 241, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Please send me your new free 


MAGIC! booklet “ Amazing Short-cuts.”” 
elie est 














AMAZING lone iaiemnigembiiatin sieueniiniiananie 
SHORT-CUTS : 
ee : 
a Address__— aan - A Pe 
M : Ren | — menninas anette aii — 
_ (Print name and address plainly) ” 
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Left above: dust mop, wax 
applier, vacuum cleaner; 
below: push broom, floor 
mop, window cleaner and 
drier, wall brush. (Photo- 
graphs by Whiting-Salzman) 


Housecleaning? Here’s Help! 


Mabel J. Stegner 


« 

Now that April’s here” means 
one thing to the poet and quite anoth» 
er to a woman who sees in the light of 
spring that there are spots on the up- 
holstery, that the wallpaper needs 
cleaning, and the floors waxing. Dear, 
dear, what to do about it? 

At this point I pause to introduce a 
well-informed person who, for lack of 
a better name, we shall call a house- 
hold engineer. She knows more about 
housecleaning and how it should be 
done than anyone I know, so let’s 
listen to her on the subject. 

She believes every woman should 
use household-engineering 

rinciples in running her home. 

This includes, first, scientific 
knowledge; second, careful 
work planning. As a first step 
towards making housecleaning 
more interesting and less fa- 
tiguing, she advises that books 
on the subject be borrowed 
from the library or purchased, 
or that equipment-manufac- 
turers’ booklets be procured. 
Many of these booklets have 
been written by experts and 
are accurate and helpful. This 
is the way she suggests that 
the work be done: 

Sit down right now with a 
pencil and paper and list the 
materials you will need for 
housecleaning. Your headings 


might be Floor Cleaning and Re- 
finishing, Rug Cleaning, Care of Up- 
holstery and Draperies, Window 
Cleaning, Woodwork Cleaning, Paint- 
ed-Wall or Wallpaper Cleaning. 
Careful planning will include a work- 
ing schedule which will be far from 
the twice-a-year unheaval, formerly 
termed Fall and Spring Houseclean- 
ing. Have you ever really thought out 
just what housecleaning processes 
need to be done every day, what pro- 
cesses twice a week, what once a week, 
once a month, twice a year, or once a 
year? The ritual will differ according 
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to the activities of the household and 
the wear and tear a house receives, so 
that it is best for you to make up your 
own cleaning schedule. However, here 
are some examples to help you: 

Let’s talk about floors, first. Per- 
haps yours are shellacked and waxed; 
perhaps they are varnished, perhaps 
painted, or covered with linoleum. In 
any event, a coating of wax will pro- 
tect the finish. Twice a week use the 
vacuum cleaner on both the rugs and 
the floors, then a push broom to get 
the dust too light be the vacuum and 
too heavy for the dustless mop, which 
is used last. For 

icking up visible 
ieber between 
times, a carpet 
sweeper is a great 
convenience. 

Let me inter- 
pose a personal ex- 
perience here: Six 
years ago, when I 
moved into my 
present home, the 
floors were ina 

itiful condition. I 
Continued on 


page 56 


Paper dusters, or cloth 
furniture polish, and 
floor wax which needsno 
polishing, all aid you 
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FIGHT MOTHS 
Stand your NOW 


HE destructive mothworm has no 

regular schedule. He is only too 
likely to arrive ahead of time. So 
prepare now to guard woolen coats 
and suits, rugs, hangings, and up- 
holstery. 


Fight mothworms the scientific 
way. Don’t depend on luck. Don’t 
depend on moth-balls and other bad 
odors, for the mothworm cannot 
smell. Don’t depend on bags and 
boxes, or you may find you have 
locked the mothworm in instead of 
locking him out. 


Fight moths by getting ahead of 
them. That’s the Larvex way. Treat 
the cloth before the mothworm is 








hatched. Thenhecannotevennibble. 
He starves right on the wool. Larvex 
is a wonderful time and money 
saver. Just one application of it 
lasts a whole year and will save you 
hundreds of dollars in loss by 
moth-holes. 


’ Leading textile manufacturers are 
using Larvex now. It is so thorough 





Here the housewife Here the wiser house- 
trusted to the wrong wife used Larvex and 
kind of “protection.” the mothworms died 
Her woolens were de- right on the woolen 
stroyed. cloth! 


ONE SPRAYING WILL LAST A WHOLE YEAR 





with science 
.not Luck | 





and sodifferent from the old-fashioned 
attempts to prevent moth damage. 
Larvex penetrates right into the 
very threads of the fabric itself. Use 
Larvex on rugs and upholstery, as 
well as woolen coats and suits. 


Larvex is odorless, non-inflam- 
mable, non-injurious. A whole year’s 
mothproofing of a suit costs less than 
a single pressing! Sold everywhere by 
drug and department 
stores. The Larvex Cor- 
poration, Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y. 
(In Canada: The Larvex 
Corporation, Ltd., 


Sainte Therese, P.Q.) 


LARVEX 
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welcome 
Spring 


TOMORROW surprise the 





family at breakfast with 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes and 
sliced bananas. 

Kellogg’s are extra re- 
freshing this time of year. 
For you are tired of heavy, 
hot winter foods. Serve for 
the children’s supper too. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. 
































COOKS’ 


R OUN D 


T A-B_LE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Recipes From One Good Cook to Another 


ALL RECIPES TESTED IN BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS’ TASTING-TEST KITCHEN 


HOT CROSS BUNS 
(About 370) 


Hear 1% cupfuls of 
bottled milk (or 34 cup- 
ful of evaporated milk 
diluted with 34 cupful of 
water) to scalding. Add 
lg cupful of sugar, 4 
cupful of butter or other 
shortening, and 34 tea- 
spoonful of salt. Let 
stand until the shorten- 
ing is melted. Cool to 
lukewarm and add 1 cake 
of compressed yeast 
crumbled into bits. 

Stir until the yeast is 
dissolved, then add about 21 cupfuls of 
general-purpose flour and beat vigorously 
to a smooth and elastic batter. Add 1 
beaten egg and mix. Then add 24 cupful 
of raisins or currants (or a combination of 
citron, nutmeats, candied peel, and rai- 
sins), and flour to make a soft dough, 
about 214 cupfuls. 

Knead on a floured surface until 
smooth. Place in a greased bowl; cover 
and store in a warm place (about 80 de- 
grees) until more than double in bulk. 
Pinch off pieces of dough the size of large 
walnuts, and shape into rounds with but- 
tered or oiled hands. Place side by side, 
at least 1 inch apart, on oiled baking pans, 
and let rise until light. Bake in a hot oven 
(375 to 400 degrees) for 20 minutes. Re- 
move from the pans and cool slightly. 
Mark with a cross made by mixing to a 
paste confectioners’ sugar with hot water. 
Flavor wich vanilla.—D. H. R., Nebraska. 


CREAMED CHICKEN AND HAM 
(For Easter breakfast, maybe) 

4 tablespoonfuls of butter 

5 tablespoonfuls of flour 

11% cupfuls of hot chicken stock 

1 cupful of cream or evaporated milk (un- 

diluted) 

2 hard-cooked egg yolks mashed 

1 cupful of diced cooked ham 

1% cupfuls of cubed cooked chicken 

1¢ cupful of sliced stuffed olives 

3 dreps of Worcestershire sauce 

Salt and paprika to taste 

Melt the butter in a saucepan, add the 
flour, and smooth to a paste; then add 
the hot chicken stock mixed with the 
evaporated milk, and stir until a smooth 
sauce is formed. Add the mashed egg 
yolks and remaining ingredients and 
let stand over hot water to keep warm. 
Serve on toast, hot biscuits, or waffles, or 
in patty shells —K. M., New York. 


FAVORITE ICE CREAM 
(Serves 8 to 10) 

This refrigerator ice cream is easy to 
make and easier to eat. Whip 1 pint of 
heavy cream until thick and custard-like. 
Mix 1% cupful of sugar and 4 cupful of 
drained crushed pineapple, 1 mashed 
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Easter Month Specials 


Hot Cross Buns 
Creamed Chicken and Ham 


Favorite Ice Cream 


banana, 4 cupful of 
chopped maraschino 
cherries (juice may be in- 
cluded if desired) 2 table- 
spoonfuls of lemon juice, 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla, 
and \% teaspoonful of 
salt. Mix lightly and pour 
into the refrigerator tray. 

Place in the coldest 
portion of the freezing 
unit and freeze for 1 hour 
at the coldest tempera- 
ture. Then reduce the 
cold and let stand for at 
least 2 hours before serv- 
ing. This favorite ice 
cream requires no stir- 
ring.—M. K. C., Tennessee. 


ROAST LOIN OF PORK 

Select a loin of pork weighing about 4 
pounds. You may have your butcher cut 
the meat loose from the bone. This aids 
in the carving, but it is roasted in its 
entirety, the meat being left on the bone. 
Rub the entire surface of the meat with 
the following ingredients mixed together: 

1 tablespoonful of flour 

11% teaspoonfuls of salt 

1 teaspoonful of ground mustard 

16 teaspoonful of ground sage 

16 teaspoonful of sugar 

Y4 teaspoonful of pepper 

Arrange in a roaster, fat-side up, and 
place in a hot oven (450 degrees). When 
it begins to brown, baste with 44 cupful 
of hot water and reduce the oven tem- 
perature to 350 degrees. Roast, allowing 
30 minutes per pound, and baste as 
needed, adding more hot water to the 
pan if necessary. When done, remove toa 
platter and serve with a gravy made from 
the fryings in the roaster.—Mrs. R. O. S., 
Mississippi. 


CARROT AND GREEN-BEAN 
SLIVERS 
(Serves 6 to 8) 

Scrape and slice in lengthwise slivers 
enough carrots to measure I pint. Cover 
with salted boiling water, cook tender, 
and drain. In the meantime simmer 1 
No. 2 can of whole green beans in the 
liquor from the can for 15 minutes, or 
until almost all the liquor has cooked 
away. Mix the carrots and beans, add 4 
tablespoonfuls of butter, and season with 
salt and pepper to taste. Let stand in a 
warm place for 10 minutes before serv- 


ing.—Mrs. A. O., Ohio. 


SPICED PEAR GELATINE SALAD 

(Serves 10) 

10 halves of canned pears 

1 cupful of sugar 

Y{ cupful of vinegar 

8 whole cloves 

Red vegetable coloring, if desired 

1 package of cherry-flavor gelatine 

2 cupfuls of hot or boiling water 


Drain the pears. Make a sirup of the 
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sugar, vinegar, and cloves, and cook for 
5 minutes. Drop in the halves of pears 
and cook slowly for 10 minutes. Add the 
coloring and cool. Drain the pears and ar- 
range in a shallow pan or in a ring mold. 

In the meantime dissolve the gelatine 
in hot or boiling water (according to the 
directions on the package). Cool and pour 
over the pears. There should be enough 
gelatine to cover them entirely. Chill in 
the refrigerator until firm. Serve on let- 
tuce with mayonnaise.—Mrs. L. W. J., 
lowa. 


SUNSHINE CAKE 

114 cupfuls of sugar 

1% cupful of water 

6 eggs 

1 teaspoonful of flavoring (14 teaspoonful 

each of vanilla and orange is recom- 
mended) 

1% cupfuls of cake flour 

1 teaspoonful of cream of tartar 

Y{ teaspoonful of salt 

Mix the sugar and water and boil un- 
til it spins a thread (238 degrees). In 
the meantime separate the eggs and beat 
the whites until they hold a point. Pour 
the hot sirup gradually over the beaten 
egg whites, beating with a whip beater 
all the time. Continue beating until luke- 
warm, then add the flavoring and fold in 
the egg yolks, which have been beaten 
until lemon color. Fold in the flour, which 
has been sifted with the cream of tartar 
and salt. Pour into an ungreased tube 
cake pan and place in a moderate oven 
(400 degrees) for 10 minutes, then reduce 
the oven temperature to 300 degrees and 
bake until the cake is done. It will take 
from 45 to 60 minutes, depending upon 
the size and shape of the pan. Invert to 
cool. Serve plain or ice with sweetened 
and flavored whipped cream.—Mrs. E. 
H., Minnesota. 


ICE-CREAM DELIGHTS 


Make your favorite cup-cakes. Plain 
sponge cup-cakes or butter cup-cakes are 
good, but for a real delicacy try the choco- 
late or spice flavors, or even gingerbread 
baked in muffin pans. Cool and scoop out 
a generous-size piece from the top of each 
cake. Set the cakes on a bread board and 
when ready to serve fill the cavity with a 
scoop of ice cream. Cover generously with 
a meringue and set at once under a hot 
broiler. Brown lightly and serve at once. 
—Mrs. E. M., California. 





New Recipes for Your 


LIFETIME COOK BOOK 


Send for them today 





It will pay you 


to know the answers 





( Judsties vA 
IS FELS-NAPTHA SAFE FOR FINE FABRICS? 


Indeed it is! Not only safe—it helps prolong the life of the filmiest 
finery because it washes so quickly and so gently. It’s nice to work 
with, too—easy on the hands. 





(sant. 2 


IS FELS-NAPTHA GOOD FOR BOILING? 


Good?— it’s great for boiling. And it’s excellent for soaking, too. In fact, 
Fels-Naptha is always ready to work your way. In water of any temper- 
ature. In tub or machine. 





nition me 
WHY 1S FELS-NAPTHA GOLDEN IN COLOR? 


Fels-Naptha is golden because that is the natural color of the fine mate- 
rials of which it is made. 





()wition f 


IS FELS-NAPTHA GOOD FOR WHITE CLOTHES? 


Best thing ever! It gets things so thoroughly clean they look clean, they 
smell clean, they are clean. Your eyes can see, your nose can tell, the 
difference! What’s more, Fels-Naptha keeps the snowy sparkle in white 
clothes after repeated washings. Use it to avoid that “fourth washday 
grayness.” 





C Jesttlitins > 
WHY DOES FELS-NAPTHA DO BETTER WORK?’ 


Figure it out for yourself. Instead of only one cleaner, Fels-Naptha con- 
tains two. Fine velvety soap and plenty of dirt-loosening naptha (so 
much you can smell it in every generous bar). Combined by Fels-Naptha’s 

















; 4 . _ . . 
- © Deane seen Sie eee See page P exclusive method, these two efficient cleaners work together to give 
* The Miracle of the Match. See page 39 : : y 
© Amasing Short-Cuts. See page 43 you extra help. Under their gentle cleansing power, even the greasiest 
3 5 Recipes. See page 50 . . . 
: + Banat & Resigns, Ses page 8 nn dirt melts away. Clothes, dishes, glassware, enamel and tile surfaces— 
“ e “57 Unusual Ways to Serve Spaghetti. i : a 
r See page 55 wherever and whenever there’s a washing job to be done, take advan- 
Baby's V bles. S 87 . . ” 
1 * Behy's Vago See gneeSt tage of Fels-Naptha’s extra help. It is economical—not “cheap,” but an 
4 ° The Art of Cooking and Serving.” See page 92 - 
; honest value. Include the Golden Bar in your next grocery order. Ask 
a for quick for Fels-Naptha and see that you get it! © 1089, res 2 co. 
, REFERENCE , 
a 
7 FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. CM. OSS 
Some women, I understand, find it a bit easier to chip 
CHANGE TO Fels-Naptha into tub or machine by using one of your 
handy chippers instead of just an ordinary kitchen 
knife. I'd like to try the chipper, so I enclose 3¢ in 
stamps to help cover postage. Send the sample bar, too. 
FELS-NAPTHA 
Name - 
Booklets will be sent only to those who write direct to Street 
the Companies offering them. The golden bar 
as —__. Ftate— — 
1€ / Use your Better Homes and Gardens Cook Book to file "(Please print name and address completely) 
: and index favorite recipes from these recipe booklets. with the clean naptha odor 
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I hate to She’s my next 


door neighbor. 
I’m going to 
tell her our 
‘nice hands” 


secret 


see anyone 
so charming 
have such 
red, rough- 
looking 
hands 





Yes, we’re all doing dishes with 
LUX now—it’s like a beauty 
treatment for your hands 


Is that how you keep your 
hands so beauti- 
fully cared for? 





NEXT WEEK 


John, see how much nicer my 
hands look already! Just a few 
dishwashings with LUX took 

away all that dishpan redness 


You’re a wonder, dear— 
your hands look pretty 
enough to kiss right this 
minute! 


Gentle Lux will keep your hands 


soft and young. Gives you beauty 
care right in the dishpan! 


LUX for dishes 


lovely hands for 1¢ a day 












“Fin 


An April 
Fool-ish Frolic 


Better Homes and Gardens’ 
Club Department 


Edited by Edith Wasson McElroy 


THE Club Department this month 
might be serious, packed with advice to 
harassed program chairmen on how to 
achieve that sparkling, stimulating plan 
each club will need for next year’s pro- 
grams. But on my calendar an impish 
April First flaunts an invitation to frolic. 

For, after a winter of study, even the 
most staid and sober club should hold an 
April Foolish Frolic. First, you must have 
a crowd. The twelve of you who sew to- 
gether, or play bridge, or give book re- 
views will need your husbands, and per- 
haps the Monday Club and their hus- 
bands, as well. 

Let your Frolic take the form of a 
Backward Party, and the guests’ clue can 
be in the invitations, printed backward 
on gay little fools-caps cut from black- 
and-white check paper: 


Nuf rof deraperp, emoc esaelp 
Cilorf Hsi loof Lirpa na ot 
(Eno tsuj evig Il’ew tnih a sa dna 
'Redro lausu eht esrever lliwt’ 
’SenoJ Nhoj eht ta 
.M.P 8 ta Tsrif Lirpa, Yadirf 


You may wish to indicate that cos- 
tumes are to be reversed. Mr. Johnson 
may come in tuxedo combined with hunt- 
ing boots, a hunting cap, and furnace 
gloves. His wife may vary this arrange- 
ment by wearing her bungalow apron 
with pumps, long earrings, and a large 
feather fan for accessories. 

The arriving guests, discovering the 
front of the house in total darkness, may 
think there is some mistake. Then comes 
inspiration: “It’s a Backward Party. We'll 
try the back entrance!”’ Here they find 
their hostess, also in costume. 

“So delighted you could be with us this 
evening!”’ They are greeted. “Sorry you 
must leave. Do come again. You'll find 
your wraps upstairs.” 

In the living-room are traps for the un- 
wary. A picture is laid facedown, disclos- 
ing an “April Fool” to the orderly woman 
who replaces it. A balloon concealed be- 
neath the pillows of a comfortable chair 
bursts, to the panic of the just-seated 
guest. Flowers doused with red pepper 
provide a whiff of surprising perfume. A 
mechanical mouse scurries across the 
floor, bringing consternation to the 
squeamish. No end of odd things happen. 
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Bearing a can of talcum, a committee 
member enters. She besprinkles the table- 
top lavishly. “Please form a line,” she 
commands. “I must take the print of each 
person’s little finger.” Finished, she stud- 
ies the marks thoughtfully, using a read- 
ing glass. “Thank you so much,” she 
says briskly, hurrying away. “I was eager 
to know who had the smallest finger.” 

A large picture is brought out and 
paper and pencils provided. Guests are 
asked, “‘What’s wrong with the picture?” 
and only the canny write down “There is 
nothing wrong.” Their less clever com- 
panions are rewarded with popcorn balls, 
each mounted on a ring of cardboard, 
wearing a red paper neck ruff, alittle black 
fools-cap, and features made of raisins for 
eyes, corn candy for a nose, and a mouth 
of candied orange peel. 

Another committee member enters, 
bearing a plate of luscious homemade 
candy, which the guests likely refuse. 
Then she and her fellow committee mem- 
bers help themselves lavishly, eating with 
enthusiasm. 

Next, the hostess impressively intro- 
duces “Professor Lirpaloof, a very dis- 
tinguished gentleman who will show his 
priceless collection of rare objects. The 
professor is sensitive and to prevent any- 
one,” she pauses and looks sternly about, 
“from indulging in ill-timed levity, I shall 
provide adequate penalty for any who 
laugh.” 











The “Professor,” with great ado, an- 
nounces, “‘My first exhibit is a rare vase 
from Maya,” and, going behind a screen, 
he brings out the daughter of a committee 
member, seats her, and proceeds to point 
out in great detail the amazing beauty of 
this priceless old vase! His other exhibits 
are equally incongruous. 

Then a committee member (having 
chosen her victims beforehand) proceeds 
with the “penalties” for those who 
laughed. For instance, one very fat man 
is ordered to the stage to “change an 
automobile tire.” 

And so eventually the party ends, with 
light refreshments that are really bona 
fide. 











YOUR CLUB IN APRIL 
Ir YOUR annual meeting is in 


May, be thinking now about possi- 
ble new members, and officers as 
well. 

April is the ideal month in which 
to start planning next year’s pro- 
gram. A timely subject is “The 
World as It Is Today.” It overflows 
with possibilities for lively discus- 
sion. To procure an outline that 
will help in planning this program, 
address The Club Editor, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, 
inclosing a 3-cent stamp for postage. 
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New Menus for 
April Dinners 


From Better Homes and Gardens’ 
Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Do YOUR Sunday dinners have a 
way of developing along monotonous 
lines? Roast chicken and mashed potatoes, 
molded salad, the favorite chocolate cake, 
and ice cream—Sunday after Sunday— 
good fare, of course. Nothing wrong with 
such a menu. 

But there are golden bells of forsythia 
against the kitchen window and _ hya- 
cinths sprouting at the doorstep, and we 
feel a spring urge to do something about 
those same Sunday dinners. Here are 
menus designed especially for this month, 
which gives us so many new good foods. 


Menu 1 


Boiled Capon With Cream Gravy 
(Watercress and Orange Garnish) 
Riced Potatoes French-fried Carrots 


Baking-Powder Biscuits Jam 
Fresh Spinach Salad 
Latticed Rhubarb Pie Cheese 


Menu 2 


Crown Roast of Lamb, Currant-Jelly Sauce 
Green Peas Mashed Potato Balls 
Pineapple-Mint Salad 
Chocolate Angel Cake 


Menu 3 


Ham Baked With Grape Juice 
Sweet-Potato Scallop 
New Asparagus With Cream Sauce 
Graham Rolls 
Pickled-Peach Salad 
Strawberry Ice-Cream Sundae (using frozen 
strawberries or strawberry jam) 


One-Egg Cake 


Menu 4 
Standing Rib Roast of Beef 


Green Beans in Cream 
Mashed Potato-and-Carrot Fluff 
Grapefruit-Alligator Pear Salad With 
French Celery-Seed Dressing 
Refrigerator Parkerhouse Rolls 
Rhubarb Shortcake 


Quince Jelly 


Menu § 


Tomato-Juice Cocktail 
Chicken-and-Oyster Pie or 
Deviled Swiss Steak 
Buttered Asparagus Stuffed Baked Potatoes 
Spring Vegetable Salad With French Dressing 
(using leaf lettuce, new onions, and red 
and white radishes) 
Pineapple Pie or 
Pineapple Cake 


[Editor’s Note: Would you like to have 
the recipes for these April dishes? If so, 
address Box 1104, The Home Service Bu- 
reau, Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, and inclose a 3-cent stamp. | 























(and pocket the *3 or so 
that you save) 


Pay less for your Tooth Paste 
and get better results 


Let’s be fair. There are a number of 
good tooth pastes—all made by rep- 
utable manufacturers, who feel a 
responsibility to the public as well 
as to their own pockets. 


But these first-rate dentifrices 
commonly cost 40 or 50 cents a tube. 
There is, however, one—Listerine 
Tooth Paste—that isregularly priced 
at 25 cents for the large size. 


We don’t pretend that you will 
suffer from pyorrhea, gingivitis, or 
trench mouth if you go on using a 
tooth paste in the half-dollar class. 
But you will be throwing away 
about $3 a year. And you'll also be 
missing a chance to have a brighter, 
more engaging smile, with cleaner 
teeth and healthier gums! 


Since improved methods of manu- 
facture and a huge demand give you 
Listerine Tooth Paste at a quarter a 
tube—and since a new polishing 


agent makes it do a better job than 
costlier pastes—isn’t it just plain 
common sense to give it a trial? 

You will not be disappointed. Peo- 
ple tell us that Listerine Tooth Paste 
makes dingy, lusterless teeth white 
and sparkling in two or three brush- 
ings—that it firms the gums won- 
derfully, and leaves a pleasant, in- 
vigorating after-taste in the mouth. 

Those are just the results we 
meant it to give, regardless of what 
it would have to cost. That’s why 
we put into it a cleansing and polish- 
ing agent so fine that it cannot 
scratch the softest enamel, yet hard 
enough to remove tartar, discolora- 
tion, and tobacco stains in record 
time. 

Disregard that three-dollar saving, 
if you like, and judge Listerine Tooth 
Paste on results alone. We know what 
your decision will be! LAMBERT 
PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTERINE 


TOOTH PASTE - 20° 
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Have you seen the new prices on 
sparkling Pyrex glass Ovenware? 
Casseroles, pie plates, custard cups, 
cake pans, utility dishes . . . all Pyrex 
Ovenware has been so drastically re- 


duced that it now costs no more than 


ordinary pots and pans. 

Individual pieces for 5¢, 10¢, 15¢, 25¢! 
Famous 10-piece assortment, formerly 
&5.15, now only $2.95! 

See the marvelous values at your 
hardware shop or department store. 
You'll realize that it’s no longer econ- 
omy to use antiquated cooking utensils. 

For Pyrex Ware is not only in the same 
price range. It cooks food more evenly. 
You can tell at a glance when food is done. 


It goes right from the oven to the dining 
room table. Less work at dishwashing time. 


And every piece of Pyrex glass Ovenware 
carries a 2-year replacement guarantee 
against breakage from oven heat or re- 
frigerator cold. 


[7 7 OVENWARE 


Trade-Mark ‘‘PYREX’’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


FREE... RECIPE BOX. 45 recipes with correct 
cooking temperatures; suggested menus; and how to 
save money, energy and gas by cooking in Pyrex. 
Corning Glass Works, Dept. 3604, Corning, N. Y. 


Name 


(Please print name) 
Address . 
**Pyrex’’ ia the registered trade-mark of Corning Glass 


Works and indicates their brand of resistant glass. 
These prices in effect in the United States only. 
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And So We 





All the Junior Gardeners are 
sowing seeds, for they want to 
have flowers thru the summer 





Sow 


The Junior Garden Clubs of America Page 


= What thrilling wonders that 
little word holds for us! 

I wonder how many of my Junior Gar- 
deners remember that lovely fairy story 
of the Wishing Pebble? When the fairy 
princess gave it to the little shepherd boy 
because he was gentle to people, animals, 
and flowers, she said to him, “Whenever 
you need food, clothes, or protection just 
rub the Pebble in your hand and your wish 
will come true.” 

Did you ever stop to think, Junior 
Gardeners, that seeds, little and big, hold 
just as much magic as that mythical 
Wishing Pebble? 

If we wish for food we do not rub a little 
pebble, but we plant a little seed and 
presto! chango! What happens before our 
very eyes? From seeds grow cabbage, 
lettuce, beets, potatoes, and every kind 
of vegetable, fruit, grain, and nut. 

Suppose we say, “Seed, seed, I want a 
drink!” And the seed, if it is a coconut, 
says, “Crack open my shell and you will 
find sweet milk to drink.” 

If it is corn, grass seed, or other grain, 
it says, “Just feed me to the cow and I 
will help her give you rich milk to drink.” 

Or perhaps it says, “Only feed me to 
your sheep and they will provide you with 
warm, warm wool!’ 

And then we say, “Seed, seed, give me 
clothes!” And the little seed, if it is flax 
or cotton, will say, “Just plant me and I 
will furnish you with material to make a 
coat or a dress.” 

If you want silk, the little mulberry 
seed will say, “Just plant me and my 
leaves will feed the silkworms that make 
your thread.” 

After we have food, drink, and clothes, 
we want a house, so we call again to our 
little Wonder Pebbles, the seeds. 

“Seed, seed, we want a house and furni- 
ture!’ And the little tree seed says, “Just 

slant me and I will grow into strong lum- 
vm for your house.” 

Then we say, “Seed, seed, I want 
warmth in my house.” And the little tree 
seed says, “Just plant me and I will grow 
some wood for your fire.” 

The little ferns and marsh grasses pipe 
up and say, “Don’t forget what we did for 
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you ages ago. When our leaves sank into 
the soft, muddy soil, they did not decay, 
but they hardened into peat and coal, and 
so I heat your house just as much as the 
old tree.”’ 

Now our wonderful Wishing Pebbles 
have furnished us with clothes, food, drink, 
shelter, and warmth. What more do we 
want? 

We look around and wish for beauty 
such as we find in the woods and flowery 
prairies. So we say, “Seed, seed, give us 
a beautiful yard and garden around cur 
homes!” 

With a great chorus of happy voices 
little seeds of every shape and color sing 
to us, “Plant us, plant us, and we will 
bring you beauties such as you have never 
see i 
and sweet fragrance such as you have 
never breathed!” 





Something to Watch 


WHat is in these little brown seeds 
that makes them as magical as the fairy’s 
Wishing Pebble? 

If we soak a bean seed and remove its 
coat, we will find that the seed splits in 
halves and between them are little fish- 
tails. They will be the first true leaves. 
Now we are ready to try an experiment: 

To solve the mystery of the seed we can 
float a piece of sponge in a bowl filled with 
water. On the sponge we place some bean, 
pea, or squash seeds. Very quickly the 
seeds grow bigger and plumper. In about 
three days they pop open and out of each 
comes a tiny white thing that looks like 
the wee bill of a chicken. This is the root, 
and as it grows longer and longer it curves 
over and bends downward, making a little 
green hook. As the root is pulled down 
thru the sponge into the water, the seed 
on the other end of the little hook 
pulled up into the air. What do you think 
has happened? 

Our magic seed is split in halves, which 
are thick and full of food, They are like 
little cupboardfuls of baby food. Between 
them are the two baby leaves, which 
grow and grow, using the food from 
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these cupboards as long as it lasts. In 
the meantime the roots have been growing 
into the soil, and they are making a lot of 
food, too. 

Who would think that so much real life 
and magic was held in so tiny a package! 
Now we know that seeds are really live 
plants wrapped tightly in little packages. 

When we plant them, the packages pop 
open and presto! chango! We have food, 
clothing, fuel, home, and a _ beautiful 
garden! 


Sowing Seeds 


IN APRIL it would be fun to sow some 
seeds in boxes, just as the two Junior Gar- 
deners are doing in the picture on the 
other page. Such an old soap box as this 
will protect them from late frost and heavy 
rains. Then, as soon as the seed magic 
has started and the plants are 2 or 3 
inches high, nip a tiny pinch off the tops 
to make them grow branchy and robust 
instead of tall and spindly. 

We then dig deeply into the soft, loamy 
soil of the garden and prepare for our 
plants. With a little stick, a spoon-handle, 
or a trowel, carefully lift the young plants 
from their beds and transplant them into 
the garden, where they can grow all sum- 
mer. Our tiny seeds will bring us gorgeous 
blossoms, delicious vegetables, or even 
lovely trees and shrubs. 

If my Junior Gardeners want to know 
more about seeds, just write to me, The 
Junior Garden Clubs of America, Des 
Moines, inclosing a 3-cent stamp, and I 
will send you Hollyhock Lane Leaflet 
“In the Nursery of Mother Nature’s 
Children.” 


Sponsor a Yard and Garden 
Contest 


In JANUARY you will remember we 
published a score card telling how Junior 
Gardeners can hold an interesting Yard 
and Garden Contest in their communities. 
The boys and girls can help score the 
yards of their neighbors and learn many 
interesting lessons about planting. If you 
are interested in this, just write us and we 
will send you all the details. 

If you are not a member of The Junior 
Garden Clubs of America but feel that 
you would be interested in the fascinating 
activities which we are carrying on every 
month, merely send us your name and 
address and we will be glad to enroll you. 
Perhaps you would like to wear the Junior 
Garden Club button. In that case, send 
us a 3-cent stamp and we will be glad to 
include it with your certificate showing 
that you are enrolled and entitled to 
all the privileges of the nation-wide or- 
ganization known as The Junior Garden 
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“If a young plant 
is a seedling, then 
this is a beanling”’ 
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THE NEW Ok 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





The ON 


TEN STAR 
FEATURES 


* New Monitor Top of strik- 
ing beauty with smooth 
walls. Famous ‘‘on-top” 
sealed-in-steel mechanism. 


* New All-Steel Cabinet, 
porcelain inside and out. 
Sturdy, modern, styled for 
the years. 


* New Sliding Shelves, Ad- 
justable in Height, More us- 
able storage space. Shelves 
slide out at finger’s touch. 


* New Stainless Steel Freez- 
ing Chamber. Cannot chip 
or rust. Freezes more ice 
faster. Open, sanitary; no 


food odors. Easier cleaned. 


* New Semi-Automatic Tem- 
perature Control for fast or 
slow freezing. Equipped 
with new G-E defroster. Re- 
frigeration uninterrupted. 


* New Automatic Interior 
Lighting. When door opens, 
interior is flooded with light. 


* New Foot-Pedal Door 
Opener. Door swings open at 
touch of toe on floor pedal. 


* New Hardware witb 
Semi-Concealed Hinges. 
Chromium finish. Won’t 
tarnish. Finger-tip latch. 


* Completely Equipped with 
Food Containers of covered 
glass, Chiller Tray, and 
Vegetable Pan. 


* Carries the Unparallelled 


4-YEAR SERVICE PLAN 
of General Electric... 
world’s largest electrical 
manufacturer. 


E outstanding feature 
in Refrigeration 













GAIN General Electric sets new standards 

in electric refrigeration! New beauty—new 
styling—new features—more value per dollar. 
The new 10* G-E freezes more ice faster—con- 
sumes less 5 Mle peep so quietly you 


scarcely hear it. New all-steel cabinets are gleam- 
ing porcelain insideand out—beautifully modern 
in design. See them at the G-E dealer’s. 

@ No other mechanism has matched the Monitor 
Top record for dependable, trouble-free service. 
Within walls of ageless steel every moving part 
is sealed against air, dirt and moisture; safe from 
neglect or abuse; requiring no attention, not even 
oiling. 1 out of 3 electric refrigerators in use to- 
day is a G-E Monitor Top. 

There’s a General Electric model, size and price 
to exactly meet your requirements. Terms as 
low as $7 down and $7 a month. 

General Electric Company, Electric Refrigeration Department, Sec- 
tion X4, Hanna Building, 1400 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


ae 
o 


We urge comparison of the G-E : : | 

Junior with any other flat-top refrig- 3 

erator carrying a 1-Year Warranty. | 
Prices as low as ~ 


399° 


Plus Tax and Delivery 
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**Dogwood'’— 
one of many beau- 
tiful and authen- 
tic Mountain Mist 
Quilt Patterns. 


Springtime 


in Your Bedroom 


— white blossoms of the dogwood 
tree on a background of green re- 
mind one of spring . . . of budding trees, 
flowers, and green hillsides. And it’s 
this spirit of Pan that is portrayed in 
the new Mountain Mist Dogwood Quilt. 

It’s an easy quilt to make with 
Mountain Mist Quilt Patterns and 
Mountain Mist Quilting Cotton. 

These patterns take the guesswork 
from quilt-making. They show the en- 
tire design, suggest colors, tell how 
much material to buy, how many pieces 
to cut, and with full instructions. They 
even suggest a design for quilting. 

But whether you use a Mountain 
Mist Quilt Pattern or not, be sure to 
use Mountain Mist Quilting Cotton, 
uniformly spread in one piece, bed- 
spread size, 81 x 96 inches. Because of 
the exclusive Glazene you can handle it 
as you would a piece of flannel. The 
fine, lacy web of this Glazene preserves 
the even thickness and eliminates re- 
sistance to the quilter’s needle. No lint. 
No pulling. No bunching. It’s sweet 
and clean, too, made from all new cot- 
ton, washed only with filtered artesian 
water. The quilt washes beautifully. 


FREE Pattern With Each Roll 


Your dealer has Mountain Mist Quilting Cot- 
ton in the quilt-block wrapper which shows 
many authentic Mountain Mist Quilt designs 
in full color. Printed on the inside of the wrap- 
per is a full size pattern with full instructions. 
Send 20c (coins preferred) with coupon for 
pattern of the Mountain Mist ‘“‘Dogwood” 
Quilt shown above and a catalog showing many 
other attractive quilt blocks. You must use the 
coupon below to obtain this pattern. See how 
easy it is to make a quilt. The Stearns & Foster 
Company, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MOUNTAIN MIST 


REC US PAT OFF 


QUILTING COTTON 


THE STEARNS & FOSTER CO. on 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: — Enclosed is 20c (coins preferred) for 
the ““Dogwood"’ Mountain Mist Quilt Pattern, De- 
sign 29. This coupon must be sent with order. 





Write address plainly in margin 


334-BH [Copyright 1933 The S. & F, Co.] 





Remembering-Sticks 


bulb pan, obviate this difficulty. Such a 
label for rose bushes is No. 27, and for 
bulbs, No. 26. 

I had the assistance of Lua A. Minns 
in the preparation of this article, and the 
illustrations were made from labels in her 
collection. 


Small Labels for Seedlings 
and Rock Gardens 


AMONG the most common of the small 
labels used in the garden are little plant- 
markers such as the wooden (No. 25) or 
celluloid (No. 24), on which the name is 
scratched upon the green celluloid with a 
stylus, or zinc (No. 26), on which the 
name is written upon the label with a 
chemical, as discussed later. 

Also used for the same purpose are 
either galvanized iron or zinc labels such 
as No. 11, which is a large label, and No. 
22, which is much smaller. All these labels 
would necessarily be used only with very 
low-growing plants, inasmuch as they are 
very short and would soon be hidden by 
the plants. 

More pretentious for this purpose and 
a little larger would be No. 1, which is 
homemade, using No. 8 wire bent with 
pliers so that about 3 inches at the top of 
the stake is horizontal. A small piece of 
zinc is curled over the horizontal part of 
the wire. Note that the wire which goes 
into the soil is looped. This part of the 
label should be inserted in the soil and 
insures that the label will not be easily 
removed or dislodged from its position. 

No. 2 is a commercial label which has 
an iron wire standard looped at the top 
to hold firmly a celluloid marker for per- 
manent labels, or a moisture-proof fiber 
card which will last for one season. 

No. 3 consists of a 10-inch copper wire, 
bearing at the top a thin strip of copper 
on which the name of the plant is em- 
bossed by impressing the letters into the 
thin copper with a metal stylus. Or the 
name may be put on with a brush, using 
India ink. 

No. 4 is a manufactured label made of 
zinc, upon which the name can be written 
either with waterproof ink or a chemical. 


Tall Labels 
for Garden Borders 


IN DISCUSSING the tall labels for 
garden borders the variety seems endless, 
and we must remember that the true test 
of a garden label is one that can be easily 
read, is permanent, and not too attrac- 
tive. 

No. § consists of a rigid 14-inch galvan- 
ized wire stake which supports a metal 
case in which slips the wooden label, 
31% x W inch, which is capped with metal, 
thus excluding all moisture. 

No. 6 is the type used for the perennials 
and roses in the Cornell Experiment- 
al Gardens. The standards as made 
at Cornell were of strip iron, 20 inches 
long, 34 inch wide, and *¢ inch thick. The 
base of the standard is cut diagonally to 
facilitate insertion in the soil and is cut 
square at the top. Galvanized tin is cut 
into rectangles 214 x 34, the corners are 
clipped, and the edges are bent over in a 
vise to hold the name card. The top of the 
standard is bent slightly that the name 
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[ Continued from page 26 | 


may be read easily. Two holes are drilled 
both in the standard and the top and the 
two are held securely together by rivets. 
The finished label is painted green. Cellu- 
loid cards 2 x 3 inches are used for the 
labels, which are written in India ink. 
Such a label is made easily and quickly 
and the metal parts are indestructible. 

No. 7 is made of galvanized wire, looped 
in the middle to give greater security than 
is found in No. 1. No. 1g is a similar label 
in which the zinc name plate is attached 
to the hairpinlike wire with fine copper 
wires. 

No. 8 is a label which has a card in- 
closed within a metal frame, which slides 
into the support. 

No. 12 is a wooden label upon which are 
attached embossed zinc strips made with 
a machine designed for the purpose. 

No. 13 is similar to No. 6. It is a manu- 
factured product rather than homemade. 

No. 14 is made of twisted galvanized 
wire, with a double loop at the top so as to 
hold either a card or a piece of celluloid. 

No. 15 is hinged at the top so that the 
label folds down and fits into the groove 
support. In this way the name is pro- 
tected from moisture. 

No. 16 has a rustproof standard, which 
supports a round, threaded metal disk. 
The name of the plant is printed on a 
paper disk. Over this is screwed a cap 
with a removable lens such as is used in a 
flashlight. The printing becomes plainly 
visible, being magnified, and is protected 
from moisture. 

No. 17 consists of an angle iron, rust- 
proof metal standard, to which is at- 
tached a threaded metal cap. Into this 
screws a small, glass, moisture-proof vial, 
in which may be placed a card bearing the 
name and other information. 

No. 18 is made from rust-resisting 
metal. There are two grooves in the 
standard for holding the card. A rainproof 
cap slips over the name. 


Tree Labels 


For tree labels we may use a label 
similar to Nos. 3 and 20, in which the 
name is impressed in thin copper or 
written upon celluloid (No. 21) or zinc. 

No. 23 is a piece of celluloid which is 
wrapped around the young tree as a tem- 
porary label. 

No. 27 is another celluloid label which 
is protected with a piece of transparent 
celluloid and attached to the tree with a 
wire. 

Instead of having a standard which is 
inserted in the soil we may tie a zinc plate 
upon the tree, as No. 28, or use a cast 
label, as No. 29. 


For Marking Labels 


For marking zinc labels a saturated 
solution of copper sulphate may be used. 
All surfaces should be well cleaned with 
sandpaper. An acid ink can be made by 
using: 

1 dram of copper subacetate (verdigris) 

1 dram of ammonium chloride 

1 dram of lamp black 

10 drams of water 

A number of manufacturers also furnish 
a patent ink for use on galvanized iron and 
zinc. You can also use a soft pencil, a 
waxed crayon, or India ink. 
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Fry in Deep Fat 
Until Golden Brown 


[ Continued from page 17 | 


general, raw foods are cooked at a slightly 
lower temperature than already-cooked 
foods. The exception to this rule is pota- 
toes, which are fried at one of the higher 
temperatures in the scale of deep-fat 
frying. 

Seventh: To successfully crumb foods 
to be fried, have the crumbs quite fine 
(cracker crumbs are a little easier to han- 
dle because they adhere better) and dip 
the food to be fried first in the crumbs, 
then in the beaten egg, and then in the 
crumbs again. Let stand for from 15 to 
30 minutes before frying. Standing causes 
the crumbs to adhere better. If stored in 
the refrigerator, observe the “return to 
room temperature” rule before frying, as 
has already been suggested. 

Eighth: Add 1 to 2 tablespoonfuls of 
water to each egg beaten for crumbing 
purposes. And beat the egg only until the 
yolk and albumen are mixed well; do not 
attempt to beat until light. 

Ninth: Drain all fried foods. In our 
Tasting-Test Kitchen we found nothing 
better than the handy paper towels. They 
are clean, absorbent, and convenient to 
use. 

Tenth: Most fried foods are best hot or 
at least fresh. The best kind of a dough- 
nut loses its interest for most of us after 
the second day. Occasionally a cake type 
of doughnut, if stored carefully in a tight 
container, will retain its freshness until 
the third or fourth or fifth day. Fried 
bread, a delicious tidbit served with gen- 
erous measures of maple sirup, is best hot, 
as are all brands of fritters. I hope, by 
the way, that you will try the plain frit- 
ters for breakfast sometime. I promise 
you that they are a plenty good alternate 
for griddle cakes or waffles. Fried pies are 
good either hot or cold, a little easier to 
eat cold than hot, in fact, because when 
they’re hot they are awfully hot. 

Now for the recipes: 


FRIED BREAD 
(Makes about 24% dozen pieces) 

Make a dough by scalding: 

34 cupful of milk 

1 tablespoonful of sugar 

2 2 tablespoonfuls of shortening 

Y% teaspoonful of salt 

Cool to lukewarm and add: 

2 cakes of compressed yeast dissolved in 14 

cupful of lukewarm water 

1 egg, beaten whole 

3 cupfuls of flour (to make a dough not too 

stiff) 

Let the dough rise until doubled in 
bulk. Pinch off pieces about the size of a 
large egg, roll with the hands into a rope, 
using a small amount of butter or oil on 
the hands to handle. Tie into knots and 
let stand about 20 minutes, until light, 
then fry in deep hot fat or cooking oil 
(365 to 375 degrees) until a golden brown. 
Turn only once in the fat. Drain and 
serve hot with maple sirup. 


PLAIN FRITTERS 


(A breakfast special; also good for dessert; 
Serves # to 6) 


1 cupful of flour 

i teaspoonful of any baking powder 
Yé teaspoonful of salt 

1 egg slightly beaten 

¥% cupful of milk 
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YOU DON'T HAVE TO PUT 


A CLOTHES-PIN ON YOUR NOSE WHEN 


vou SE NEW, < DRANO 
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it gives off no 
...No disagreeable odor 


ISN’T this good news? You can use 
New Drano and stand right over it 
while it does its work! It gives off no 
offensive fumes, no disagreeable odor. 
It concentrates its action down in the 
bottom of the drain without boiling 
mucky foam up into the tub or sink. 
New Drano, recently introduced—and 
packed in the same familiar can—is 
a more convenient, more efficient 





drain cleaner than ever. Use it regu- 
larly to keep drains clean, clear, fast- 
flowing. Get it anywhere at no in- 
crease in cost. The Drackett Chemical 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


@ MOTHERS, NOTE. The drain under your 
wash-bowl is an ideal breeding-place for germs that 
may bring head colds and other ills. Guard the health 
and happiness of your family . . 
open with Drano. 
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Oy Way to 


EVERY MANS HEART 





EINZ Tomato Ketchup is one 
H sure way to a man’s heart. Men 
truly relish this spicy condiment 
—from ham and eggs in the morn- 
ing to steaks and chops at night. 
They like its tangy goodness in 
gtavies, too. And when you serve 
hash, beans or stew, Heinz Ketchup 
adds rich color and tempting aroma 
that make these simple dishes ex- 
tra choice and tasty. It is made 
from special Heinz-bred tomatoes— 
famous for their luscious flavor— 
cooked and bottled dewy fresh 
from the fields. Even the spices are 
personally selected by Heinz agents 
in the markets of the Far East. Order 
a bottle now and keep it on the 
table—see for yourself how men 


enjoy its wholesome goodness. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 
TORONTO, CANADA . LONDON, ENGLAND 





























ONE OF THE 











LARGEST 


SELLING 


KETCHUP IN THE WORLD 
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This efficient deep-fat fryer has a 
groove for holding the thermometer 


Fat 
en Brown 


Fry in Dee 
Until Gol 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients; beat 
the egg slightly, add the milk, and com- 
bine with the dry ingredients. Beat only 
until barely smooth. Fry in deep hot 
cooking oil or fat (365 to 375 degrees). 
These should puff into rounds. If the bat- 
ter has the right texture, they will. 

Serve hot, after draining on paper, with 
maple sirup, or powdered sugar and butter 
mixed with lemon juice; or, better still, a 

warm honey-butter-sugar mixture served 
from the pitcher. 

For a delicious apple fritter, add 4 
cupful of finely chopped apples to the 
foregoing recipe. Add apples last and fry. 


DOUGHNUTS 
(Makes about 3 dozen) 

2 eggs 

1 cupful of sugar 

4 tablespoonfuls of cooking oil 

14 teaspoonful of soda 

34 cubtal of sour milk 

41% to § —_ of flour 

1 teaspoonful of any baking powder 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

Y4 teaspoonful of mace 

Put the eggs in a 3-quart size mixing 
bow! and beat with a rotary beater until 
they are thick and creamy. Then add the 
sugar a little at a time, beating between 
additions. Add the cooking oil and beat 
it in thoroly. 

Add the soda to the sour milk and stir 
it into the batter at once. Have the flour 
sifted with the baking powder, salt, and 
mace, and add. The dough should be of as 
soft a consistency as can be handled. 
Knead the dough lightly on a floured 
board and roll out to 4%-inch thickness. 
Cut out with a floured cutter and fry in 
deep hot fat or cooking oil (375 degrees), 
adding not more than 3 or 4 doughnuts to 
5 cupfuls of hot cooking oil or fat. 


POTATO SHELLS 
(For creamed chicken or fish) 

Pare large potatoes, place in cold water 
until time to use. Shread fine with a vege- 
table shredder and place about 4 cupful 
in a “Nest” fryer. Press into the shape of 
a bird nest, pushing the potatoes up 
around the sides. Adjust the small inner 
strainer and immerse in hot fat or cooking 
oil (395 degrees). Fry to a light brown. 
Drain on paper and sprinkle with salt. 
Reheat in the oven before serving hot 
creamed dish in the shells. 
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FRIED CARROTS 


Cook small tender carrots in boiling 
salted water for 10 minutes. Drain, dip in 
milk, and roll in flour, crumbs, or crushed 
corn flakes until thoroly coated. Fry in 
deep hot fat or cooking oil (395 degrees) 
until brown. Drain on paper and serve. 
If the carrots are medium size they should 
be halved before dredging in flour or 
crumbs; if large they need to be quartered. 

Other vegetables which are delicious 
fried are: parsnips, halved or quartered 
and cooked until tender, then treated like 
carrots; eggplant sliced in 44-inch slices, 
then dipped in milk and crumbs and fried; 
asparagus, cooked, treated as carrots, and 
fried; firm, small tomatoes cut in half 
crosswise, dipped in crumbs, and fried. 


FRIED PIES 
(Makes about 12 pies) 

Make a pastry of: 

2 cupfuls of flour 

11% teaspoonfuls of salt 

14 cupful of shortening 

¥g cupful of cold water 

Sift the flour and salt together, cut in 
the shortening with a pastry blender. Add 
water gradually, mixing to bind ingredi- 
ents together. Roll out on a floured board 
to %inch thickness. Cut with a large 
cooky or biscuit cutter (about 4 inches in 
diameter). Put 11% tablespoonfuls of 
sweetened mashed fruit (dried apricots, 
peaches, prunes, or apple sauce) in the 
center of each pastry round. Moisten 
edges with cold water, fold to make a 
semi-circle, and press the edges together 
with the tine of a fork. Fry in deep hot 
cooking oil or fat (390 degrees) until a 
delicate brown. 


Serve as dessert with cheese; or as a | 


substantial afternoon-tea dainty. 


FRIED SHRIMPS 
(Serves 6) 

1 pound of raw, shelled shrimps 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 teaspoonful of pepper 

\Y usta of lemon juice 

1 beaten egg 

Bread crumbs 

Tartar Sauce 

Clean and remove veins from shrimps. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper and lemon 
juice. Let stand 15 minutes, stirring oc- 
casionally; dip in fine dry crumbs, then in 
beaten egg to which 1 teaspoonful of water 
has been added. Dip again in crumbs; let 
stand for 30 minutes, then fry in deep 
hot fat or cooking oil (365 to 375 degrees) 
for 3 minutes. 

Drain on paper and serve with tartar 
sauce made by adding chopped pickles, 
olives, capers, and parsley to thick may- 
onnaise dressing. 


SALMON CROQUETTES 
(Serves 6 to 8) 
1 pound can of salmon 
2 cupfuls of mashed potatoes, either hot or 
cold 
114 teaspoonfuls of salt 
1g teaspoonful of pepper 
2 eggs 
Bread crumbs 
2 tablespoonfuls of cold water 
Remove bones and skin from salmon 
and mash with a fork. Add mashed pota- 
toes, salt, pepper, and 1 egg well beaten. 
Mix thoroly and form into croquettes. 
Roll in fine, dry crumbs and then in the 
other egg slightly beaten and mixed with 
the water. Roll in crumbs again and fry 
in deep hot cooking oil or fat (390 de- 
grees). Drain on paper and serve. 














A different 
SPAGHETTI DISH 
Jor every week in the year 





OW you can serve a delicious Heinz 
Spaghetti dinner every week the year 
*round—without once repeating the same 
menu! A valuable little Heinz booklet— 
“57 Unusual Ways To Serve Spaghetti” 
—is just off the press, and the coupon 
below will bring you a copy free. 


Your family will delight in the piquant 
flavor and nourishing goodness of Heinz 
Cooked Spaghetti. Each tender strand is 
made from choicest Durum wheat—dried 
in washed air—and cooked through and 
through in the rich sauce of ripe, Heinz- 
bred tomatoes, butter, milk, rare spices 
and tangy, golden cheese! 


Clip the coupon and learn 57 ways to 
serve this tempting economical food. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. - TORONTO, CAN. - LONDON, ENG. 


HEINZ 


COOKED 


SPAGHETTI 


READY TO SERVE 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 

. Dept.BH4 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me your Free Rec- 
ipe Booklet 57 Unusual Ways 
to Serve Spaghetti.” 


Name — _ “ 


Street _ 


ONE OF THE Js 
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Is there a 


COLDS-SUSCEPTIBLE 


in your family? 





Someone who is forever “catching 
cold?” Specialists say that such a 
person is a Colds-Susceptible, and 
should be especially careful now. 
The coming of Spring, with its un- 
certain weather and quick changes 
of temperature, always means more 
colds. And these miserable Spring 
colds so often pave the way for 
bronchitis and pneumonia. 


But here’s welcome news for Colds- 
Susceptibles and their families—a 
way to avoid many colds altogether. 
At the first sign of “catching cold,” 
use Vicks Nose & Throat Drops 


—the new aid in 
VICKS 


preventing colds. 
Nose & Throat 


They promptly 
DROPS 


soothe irritation, 
and help Nature 
throw off the infec- 
tionthat threatens. 









VICKS COLDS-CONTROL PLAN 


Of course you have Vicks VapoRub 
—the family standby for treat- 
ing colds. Now get Vicks Nose 
Drops—the new aidin preventing 
colds—and follow Vicks Plan for 
better Contro/of colds...to reduce 
their number, severity and costs. 
The Plan is fully explained in 
each Vicks package. 











| Housecleaning ? 








| combination of wax and other ingredients. 
| This dries almost immediately, without 


| finish, but the additional coat of wax or 








Here’s Help )| 


[| Continued from page 44 | 


might have purchased or have rented 
(for a very nominal sum) one of the floor 
refinishing machines, and have done the 
work myself according to the directions 
given by the manufacturer, but I de- 
cided to have it done this first time. With 
such a machine the floors were scoured 
down to the clean, beautiful, quarter- 
sawed oak. Two coats of shellac were fol- 
lowed by two applications of wax, which 
was polished by the machine to a hard, 
impenetrable surface. My new kitchen 
linoleum was also waxed and polished. 
From that point on I have cared for the 
floors myself on a definitely planned 
schedule, using my electric floor-polishing 
machine. Once a month the floor is 
thoroly dusted and a light film of liquid 
wax is spread over the spots where the 
most traffic occurs and polished to a hard 
surface. Once in three months a thoro 
dusting is followed by a cleaning with a 
self-wringing mop dipped in a non-inflam- 
mable dry-cleaning fluid and wrung al- 
most dry. Then a light application of 
liquid wax is spread over the entire floor 
and polished. In bedrooms, or rooms 
where the floor is almost completely cov- 
ered with rugs, twice a year will do. Floors 
thus cared for will practically never need 
complete refinishing. The same protection 
can be given your painted or varnished 
floors. 


REcENTLY I have used on my lino- 


leum the new water-emulsion finish, a 


polishing, to a hard, glossy finish and can 
therefore be easily renewed. It is very im- 
portant to follow manufacturer’s direc- 
tions in applying it. Good linoleum now 
comes from the factory with a protective 


water-emulsion finish is a valuable added 
protection. Of course, linoleum so finished 
does not need scrubbing or even a vigorous 
mopping, just wiping up with one of the 
self-wringing mops wrung out of mild 





soapsuds, or even just clear, warm water. 
If porches or basement floors need scrub- 
bing, brushes with the long detachable 
handle will lighten the labor and increase 
the efficiency of the process. 


Ni HAT to doabout woodwork and walls 
Thoro dusting and wiping off ‘of finger- 
marks and spots whenever they appear, 
and perhaps going over the woodwork in 
one room at a time, say once a month, 
with a sponge or cloth wrung out of mild 
soapsuds and another wrung out of clear 
water, will avoid facing twice a year what 
may seem a tremendous task. For a thoro 
cleaning of woodwork a solution of mild 
soap should be enough. Wash a small area, 
then rinse and dry it. If a greasy film has 
been deposited from the heating system 


or kitchen fumes, a tablespoonful of kero- | 


sene added to a gallon of suds is a help, 
and for obstinate spots a little mild 
abrasive, such as a window-cleaning pow- 
der in either cake or powder form, may 
be applied and rinsed off well. 


WALLS, whether painted or papered, 
should receive regular-as well as seasonal 
attention. A wall brush of bristles or of 
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As clean and bright as 
the day it was new! 


al == Sotlet always looks 
Sani-Flush. No ye ~ ma 
— But no scrubbing pe 
ine either! Sani- Flush 

S a bowl spotless and 


t muss or 


Sani-Flush see 
ems too 
+h peg You just sprinkles 
} the bowl (follow direc- 


= injure plumbing” a 
grocery, drug, an 
ware stores, 25c¢. C Bene aap 


Sani-Flush 


LOSET BOWLs 
T SCOURING 


CLEANS ¢ 
WiTHOU 











$6.00 per 100. Three to five 
year-old trees, 12 to 15 inches 
high. All once transplanted in 
the nursery 

> . 2 Sitka Spruce, 2 Chinese Ar- 
borvitae Pyramidalis, 2 Biota Orientalis Compac- 
ta, 2 Douglas Fir, 2 Thuja Pyramidals. 

Specimen Evergreen for group planting, 2-3 ft. 
high burlapped, $1.10 ea. Many varieties. 


50 PANSIES, ruffied-flowering 
——— — markings 
(in bud) Field-grown 
ee aie 85c 
HYBRID DELPHINIUMS, 
Hollyhock strain, double and 
single, marvelous colors, 85 
6 Plants fleld grown.... Cc 
VIOLAS OR TUFTED PANSIES— all colors, 85c 
cornuta, ordorata, Jersey Gem (Blooming age) 50 plants 
Its charm lends grace to either the border or rock- 
ery. Bloom allsummer. Field grown Plants. 
Field-Grown Perennial Plants (Blooming Age) 25 
varieties Se each. Boxwood 5-8 inches $5.00 per 
100. Evergreens, Shrubs, Azaleas, Rock Garden 
Plants, Barberry and Privet Hedge 
EVERYTHING GUARANTEED. 250 Acres. 
Order Now for Spring Delivery 
Bargain Price List FREE 
ADOLPH FISCHER NURSERIES 
Evergreen Dept. 29 Add 25c for Packing EASTON, PA. 




















Pleasure and Beauty 


from a Water Garden 
New booklet listing Water 
Lilies, Goldfish and Scaven- 
gers free. 

Loveland Goldfish Farm 


Growers of Water Lilies 








that grow and bloom 


Loveland, 
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yarn, with a long handle, should be used, 
working from the baseboard up so the 
dust falls into the brush. The attachments 
to your vacuum cleaner are also useful in 
dusting the walls. Monthly or bi-monthly 
attention will save redecorating bills and 
lessen the need for more drastic cleaning 
measures. Painted walls or washable wall- 
paper may be washed like woodwork, 
washing, rinsing, and drying a small area 
at a time. Wallpaper can be cleaned by 
rubbing it with large, clean squares of 
cheese cloth, using a fresh square as often 
as the cloth shows soil, but other cleaning 
processes are best left to the expert. 


WinbDows may be cleaned with an 
emulsion made for the purpose, spread 
on, allowed to dry, and rubbed off with a 
clean, dry cloth; with a powder in cake or 
powdered form moistened and applied in 
a similar manner, or with soapsuds wiped 
with a patent dryer like the one illustrated 
on page 44. A window-washing brush and 
a dryer of this sort both attached to one 
handle will enable you to reach windows 
inside or on the ground floor outside with- 
out use of a ladder. 

For keeping rugs in condition frequent 
use of a good vacuum cleaner is the most 
eficient aid. If trafic over the rug is 
heavy a yearly cleaning by an expert is 
desirable, but rugs which have been regu- 
larly freed from dust and grit by the use 
of a vacuum can be washed at home. A 
mild soap jelly (1 cupful of soap flakes, or 
chipped soap, to 2 quarts of water) is 
beaten to a stiff suds, applied with a 
scrubbing brush to a small-area of the 
rug, then thoroly and quickly rinsed away 
by sponging. The washed surface is rubbed 
dry with a clean, dry cloth. Small rugs, 
as rag and hooked rugs, can be washed in 
your washing machine if the colors are 
fast, as they should be. 


UNcLazepD chintz and many other 
fabrics used in draperies can be washed in 
your washing machine. Try a sample first. 
Of course, you will use mild, luke warm 
suds, and rinse the draperies thoroly. The 
finish of glazed chintz is destroyed by im- 
mersing it in water, but it can be sponged 
off lightly with soapy water, rinsed, and 
wiped dry. A rubber sponge is also useful 
in removing the surface soil. Again, let 
me remind you that frequent dusting of 
your draperies with your vacuum attach- 
ments or a brush will tend to avoid the 
necessity for more drastic cleaning. 

Regular care of your upholstered furni- 
ture should include frequent dusting with 
your vacuum-cleaner attachments, with 
one of the small vacuum cleaners made 
for the purpose, or with an upholstery 
brush. Upholstered furniture can be 
cleaned with a dry-cleaning fluid, going 
over the surface lightly with a cloth or 
sponge wrung partly dry. The cleaner may 
be used more generously on spots where 
well-groomed but oily heads of the gentle- 
men of the family have rested. 


To APPROACH and accomplish your 
cleaning problems from the point of view 
of household engineering rather than just 
unpleasant drudgery will free your 
thought and effort for more attention to 
the phases of homemaking which involve 
companionship with husband and the chil- 
dren, church and club activities, and study 
and reading. By the way, wouldn’t house- 
hold engineering be an interesting subject 
for a group of women or for your club 
to undertake? 
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“After 34 days’ wear these 
stockings are still like new,” 

says Madeleine Ingalls. \ 
“This is how I learned 
the secret of cutting 
down runs...” 


“I’m terribly hard on stockings . . . I used to 
get runs all the time. Just when I wanted to 
look especially nice, a thread would pop and 
there was an embarrassing ladder right down 
my leg! My stocking bills were ruinous. 


“One day a friend said: 
*Madeleine, most of those 
runs are your own fault! 
I’ve noticed you rub your 
stockings with cake 
soap. You destroy the 
elasticity of the silk, so 
the threads break easily. 
Why don’t you try the 
Lux way for stockings?.. 


***Lux preserves the elastic 
quality of the silk so the threads 
give instead of breaking under strain.’ I 
took heradvice—wonderful results! Thirty- 
four days for this first Lux-washed pair! 
rll never wash stockings any other way.” 


IT TAKES ONLY 2 MINUTES to 
Lux your stockings each night! 
You'll find it more than doubles their 
wear. Keeps them so elastic they fit 
better. Lux protects the color, too. 





105 handkerchiefs 
18 blouses, sweaters 
10 aprons 


Mrs. L. Y. Conahey 
washed 378 items 
with one box of Lux: 


30 pairs men’s socks 
80 pieces silk lingerie 
17 undergarments (men’s) 83 towels, table linen 


| 35 pairs silk stockings 
“Besides that, I did the dishes for 5 days” 





“8 stocking ELasli 
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And What a [~~~ 
. uch Delphiniums 
Difference! As Never Before 
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4 we a oy , a "OS ‘ 
Erma Dutton Slubones Gurtinar cies aux tom } 4 
For More Beautiful America pay for the usual run-of-garden-kinds. 
Contest Committee In our new catalog is a showing of lovely p! 
varieties that will amaze you. Many of u: 
them are from the finest of Europe’s gar- 
Aun 10 some folks thought it would dens. All of them are thoroughly tested as T 
be useless to plant anything where care- ~ ae a. ee ae of color, | tl 
less children would trample it, other resi- | hess. No where can you get pate hei rs 
dents of W hitney, Idaho, were sick and them no matter how much you pay. fo 
tired of looking at the treeless, grassless ineslh ii titieie teat Giatiniein tees Miata Gnas I 
area around their schoolhouse. ever. More cultural directions. The first 
Believing that shrubs and flowers are page contains certain facts about this year’s th 
influences for good of inestimable value to ee Sa, Seen See ap Se eee eee lo 
boys and girls, they secured the codpera- prc ee oe ae sa 
tion of the school superintendent, the ro 
school board, and the Parent-Teacher As- sO 
sociation, and prepared a list of required fo 
trees and shrubs. Funds were raised by sti 
individual subscriptions, box socials, and in 
a variety of entertainments. Two hundred bu 
dollars paid for all planting materials. th 
The photographs show Whitney School fo 
when grading began and after the plant- m. 
ing was completed. Isn’t it wonderful qu 
what a difference a lawn and a few shrubs of 
\ Have your own can make? And the 0 wig sed destruc- . 
. ." tion are quite confounded, for the chil- sh 
cold frames dren don’t even pick the lilacs. cre 
and special 
Wauar the Whitney people have done : is 
plant will undoubtedly suggest some improve- th 
> pushers ments which can be made in your own as Wrexham ae Delphiniums sp’ 
community and entered in the Better Sines Oo en tee _waeeee ce] 
Homes and Gardens More Beautiful they used to be. pa 
: America Contest. This contest runs for Wil 
E season is well under way. Don’t two summers, and right now towns and wil 
mh nga 0 _. be Fgh cities from coast to coast and many points 
rie ase y S dhe ¥" between are-entering it and taking the |; . I; 
information which will help you have an Raat atoms 6 J lehousien: f tl 2 | 
earlier garden—more unusual flowers Leds'gh ick) » ares oi deggie 16 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohic fer 
and vegetables of all kinds. Mr. O’Brien ugly spots os their landscapes. ° AMERICA’S FINEST PLANTS AND BULBS tiv 
shows you how much fun it is to grow all Who knows! I erhaps your community by 
will be the very one to win the $1,000 on 


ou w ° 
5 Read rn a to say about CEL- Sweepstakes Prize or a Better Homes and GIVE YOUR DOG nu: 
O-GLASS. This unusual and scientificma- Gardens national-recognition achievement sto 
terial has many advantages over glass — tablet. You can secure a copy of the bot 
for use on cold frames, hot beds, flower brochure containing complete rules and A S UARE DEAL age 
boxes and many interesting new types of regulations from the More Beautiful 


plant pushers. CEL-O-GLASS is light, America Contest Committee, Better Homes - 
flexible and easy to handle. Will not break and Gardens, Des Moines. This brochure ON WASH DAY we 
















like ordinary glass. It transmits the ultra- also offers some suggestions as to the , sat 
violet rays of sunshine (filtered out by kinds of projects which may be entered, | Kill his fleas and make his coat clean oA 
ordinary glass). with other ideas that may be helpful. and glossy. a 
Find out how easy it is to have your 4 A little Gogetie Ponssen i Ge ee ater wi ro 
, . ’ o wonders for your dog. er e bath, e wi TO) 
own cold frame. Mr. Oo Brien’s book makes % be really clean, and rid of fleas. His coat will be en 
it simple —inexpensive. Many planting slossy ; all ey po ee ogy mn 1. Gi — 
. : en, pay a little attention to the kennel. Give 
suggestions are included. it a thorough scrubbing with Creolin Pearson and An 
You can buy CEL-O-GLASS from your destroy germs and insect life, Make it a really the 
piace tor a seli-respecting dog. ‘ 
local hardware, lumber or seed dealer. If Dog lovers have used Creolin Pearson for forty mes 
they can’t supply, write direct to Acetol gears. — np | oe ne is — to germs, ] 
u armiess to e ozs v—an your own. 
Products, Inc., Dept. BH-43, 260 West Ask your druggist for Creolin Pearson by name. whi 
Broadway, New York City. to 
: whi 
Milbradt Power Lawn Mowers prs 
s Roll and cut the lawn at to t 
— >. crops the same — They are , 
PATENT made in various os 
IMPORTANT! Be sure you get genuine CEL- sizes and all work- acce 


ing parts 
@ are enclosed 


and running é I e 
in oil. I 


O-GLASS. For your protection the name 
CEL-O-GLASS is branded along the edge. 


GET THIS BOOK NOW! 






































Acetol Products, Inc., Dept. BH-43, 260 West it \ 
Broadway, New York City. Write for free illustrated catalog. i nan 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of Harry MILBRADT MANUFACTURING COMPANY suff 
R. O’Brien’s new gardening booklet, ‘‘Out- Established 1896 
witting Jack Frost.’’ I enclose 10c to cover ‘ ther 
mailing and postage costs. 2436-38 N. Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. flov 
Name fern 
Address P Ready to Shi pres 
City State. Gladiolus-":: J, list of —_ i not 
varieties. Priced right. Let us send you 100 blooming : kee} 
Name of your garden supply dealer size of named varieties for $1.00 post paid. 
REGAL Gladiolus Farms. indfall, Indiana dev. 
Successors to R. L. Hutto, Sharpeville 5 
i lau 
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Ferns Are Friendly 
| Continued from page 35 | 


and should be moved only in the dormant 
period, when growth stops in the fall or 
before starting in the spring. 

For best results, ferns should be trans- 
planted as early in the spring as possible, 
using great care not to injure the fronds. 
They can be moved in July or August if 
the fronds are cut back, permitting fronds 
and roots to establish themselves com- 
fortably before cold weather. 


IN BUILDING the fern garden, loosen 
the soil, adding plenty of leafmold, turf 
loam, absolutely decayed manure, a little 
sand to keep the soil loose, and some large 
rocks to lower the temperature of the 
soil. Keep the roots moist, and furnish 
food thru the disintegration of the lime- 
stone. If the fern bed is to be developed 
in a level plot of ground, a good plan is to 
build it in the form of a half oyster shell, 
the concavity in the center being ideal 
for conserving moisture for varieties de- 
manding greater dampness. Roll the re- 
quired number of large rocks to the rear 
of the bed, graduating the elevation down 
along the end and front until the desired 
shape is obtained. Fill in the cracks and 
crevices with well-packed soil. 

A most important item in fern culture 
is to keep the roots well watered, but not 
the fronds—the fronds must never be 
sprinkled. Any application of water, ex- 
cept the natural rains which have pre- 
pared the atmosphere as well as the ferns, 
will invariably turn the fronds brown or 
wither them beyond redemption. 


Ir IT is not possible for you to plant a 
fern garden, a few favorites may be cul- 
tivated in boxes or pots. Prepare the soil 
by carefully sifting garden soil, adding a 
small amount of sand and well-rotted ma- 
nure. Place a layer of broken bricks, lime- 
stone, or bits of broken crockery in the 
bottom of the receptacle to provide drain- 
age. 

A little sun will be beneficial, altho 
potted ferns will flourish in a north win- 
dow. Each spring ferns should be exam- 
ined for evidence of being pot-bound. It 
is essential that the plants be separated 
and replanted to prevent the root growth 
from becoming too dense, thereby pre- 
venting the luxurious growth of fronds. 
An occasional tonic in the form of one of 
the plant foods will assist the plants 
materially. 

There are dealers specializing in ferns 
who can furnish the exact variety suited 
to your particular requirements. And 
when we stop to realize that this includes 
some sixty or more varieties hardy enough 
to thrive in cultivated gardens, it is easy 
to see that the most exacting taste may be 
accommodated. 


Tu ERE are so many kinds of ferns that 
it would be impossible to describe and 
name them all here, but all of them are 
sufficiently beautiful to warrant planting 
them alone. Yet a few cloister-loving 
flowers customarily found growing among 
ferns, planted here and there, will add 
much charm to the fernery, but be careful 
not to overdo the flower planting, ever 
keeping in mind the fact that we are 
developing a fernery similar to natural 
haunts, and not a jumble of artificiality. 
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It’s inhuman 


to let children suffer 
from your carelessness 
during colds 





Illustrations and text_copr. 1933, Kleenex Co. 


Use KLEENEX, not handkerchiefs, 
to prevent spread of germs 


O YOU realize colds are three times 

as common among children as 

among adults? That children’s colds 

are far more likely to have dangerous 

complications? This places a serious 
responsibility upon every parent. 

Be particularly careful about handker- 
chiefs during colds. Germ-soaked, they 
infect the hands each time they’re 
touched. Your hand spreads these germs 
to children’s faces, to doorknobs, pen- 
cils, clothing, telephone. 
One handkerchief may 
spread infection through 

* * 
A noted scientist proved conclu- 
sively that Kleenex Tissues liter- 
ally snare germs insuper-absorbent 
fibers—holding them firmly until 
the Kleenex can be destroyed. 





an entire family! Compare this danger- 
ous method with the exquisite cleanli- 
ness of Kleenex. Due to its very low 
cost, Kleenex Tissue may be used and 
destroyed at once. 

There's another important reason why 
Kleenex is far less likely to spread germs. 
Tests show that Kleenex fibers are so 
remarkably absorbent, they hold germs 
tightly embedded, whereas germs are 

uickly dislodged and spread, from the 

bers of linen or cotton handkerchiefs. 
Many ways to buy Kleenex 


Kleenex now comes in convenient rolls 
as well as in household packages and in 
extra-size tissues. Every drug, dry goods 
and department store carries Kleenex. 
Try ’Kerfs, too—smartly bordered hand- 
kerchiefs of softest tissue. 


KLEENEX ¢c:...¢ TISSUES 
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It now costs 
62% less to heat 
Mr. Witham’s home 





IRON FIREMAN 
automatic coal heating 
is an economy 





@ Last year W. Stuart Witham, Jr., Vice- 
President of the Georgia Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, Atlanta, heated his home automati- 
cally with an Iron Fireman for $104.00. The year 
previous the cost of hand-fired coal was $276. 
In one year Iron Fireman made an actual fuel 
saving of $172.00, or 62%. Writes Mr. Witham: 
“Iron Fireman has performed perfectly—has cut 
my fuel consumption about half, in addition to 
giving an even temperature—100% satisfied.” 
Iron Fireman fuel economy comes from its 
ability to burn the smaller, cheaper sizes of coal 
in a scientific, wasteless way. Better heat is se- 
cured from this inexpensive fuel because it gives 
off a steady flow of mellow warmth that pene- 
trates the whole house, and eliminates the too hot 
or too cold experience that comes from the “‘pop on”’ 
and “‘pop off’’ types of automatic firing devices. 
Investigate Iron Fireman now. Ask your dealer 
to make a survey of your heating plant and give 
you facts on Iron Fireman's economies and ad- 
vantages. Don’t endure another winter with 
present firing methods when Iron Fireman can 
give you so much better heat for so much less 
money. Iron Fireman can be installed in your 
present heating plant, and can be purchased 
on easy monthly payments. Use the coupon. 






Iron Fireman Automatic Coal Bur- 
mers are made in a range of sizes 
for large and smal! homes and for 
commercial boilers up to 250 h. p. 


FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
3170 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





O Send literature 
0) Residence 


C) Please survey my heating plant. 
Type of Business 


a elccsssinioasnisettinstensmnanees = hiideiaicsnaiganlanaciniiabiia liad 


Address wucimaseniamanesauenith BH2 

















We Present the Prizewinners! 


| Continued from page 15 | 

















Before: an ordinary 
bungalow, thoroly 
undistinguished 


After :a new plaster veneer 
brought about a strik- 
ing change in appearance 


second-floor living-room 
and is accessible by arch- 
es to living- and dining- 
rooms. 

A den, too small to be 
practical, is now an en- 
trance hall, giving the living-room more 
privacy and space for a huge stone fire- 
place with windows and window seats on 
either side accommodating a woodbox 
and a radiator. 

“The attic now has a living-room ex- 
tending thru the house, with a group of 
triple windows at each end, two bedrooms, 
bathroom, and storeroom. 

“The floors on the first floor are covered 
with embossed inlaid linoleum cemented 
permanently to a felt base. These and an 
automatic hot-water heating system and 
a bathroom on the first floor, tiled and 
fitted with new fixtures, are paying divi- 
dends in comfort, warmth, and cleanli- 
ness.” 


Tue Resuitpinc-Contest Jury Com- 
MENTS: This beautiful job of remodeling 

was awarded first prize because, among 
the hundreds of entries, it shows the great- 
est amount of improvement, both practi- 
cally and architecturally. 

The original house, as you can see, 
was commonplace and sloped awk- 
wardly. The new wings and gable en- 
tirely transform the exterior into a 
most interesting mass, as you can also 


The exterior details of house and ga- 
rage were formerly awkward and plain 


see. The stone-veneering is a splendid 
example of the possibilities of this 
type of work on older houses. And, 
lastly, the changes made in the in- 
terior of this home were well thought 
out, well made. They add greatly to 
the comfort of members of the family. 
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New Beauty and Value 
By Arne G. 


ERICKSEN 


“e 

A YEAR ago we bought this place 
cheaply, as no one wanted ‘the big old 
barn,’ a home built in 1790, deep seated 
in oaks and spruces, bordering a lake. 

“The house, from artist’s studio to 
cellar crypt, was fundamentally sound, 
but with cracked floors and cheap repairs. 
I spent evenings working out designs from 
the architectural hintsand sketches in your 
magazine, and also studied wiring, mason- 
ry, and wood-working from library books. 

“First, | replanked the porch floors, re- 
placed the little posts and ‘gimcracky’ 
railings with pillars; scraped and used old 
shingles, remade doors and screens, and 
painted the house gleaming white with 
apple-green trimming. 


“In the gloomy hallway I removed 


what was good of the wallpaper (to use 
upstairs), 


rebuilt the walls, arched the 












ceiling, made one more opening 
and canopied the doorways, 
built a fireplace to conceal the 
plumbing from upstairs, and 
tried my hand at a Colonial 
cupboard to give interest to a 
dull corner. 

“T rebuilt and paneled the 
walls of the first room off the 
hall, took out the little grate 
and built a large fireplace, built 
in bookshelves and painted 
everything white, as the room 
is small. 
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“The dining-room walls had to be re- 
built. These I covered with Colonial wall- 
paper, built a fireplace, built in cupboards, 
made a mirror, and over door canopies 
and wainscoting in ivory. 

“So I feel confident that any amateur— 
even a chef, like myself, who never at- 
tempted this line before—can, with the 
assistance of a magazine like yours, re- 
build his home to new beauty and value.” 


THe Jury Comments: Not all the im- 
provements which Mr. Ericksen made in 
his home were done within the contest 
period—from June 20 to December 1— 
but those shown in the excellent photo- 
graphs he sent us were, and on these alone 
we are happy to award him second prize, 
because of the ingenuity, skill, and excel- 
lent taste he has shown. 

If you will refer again to the “before” 
photographs you will see how drab, worn, 
and of no architectural merit whatever 
the original fireplace and hallway were. 
Mr. Ericksen’s clever use of the available 
space and the impressive character and 
style of his new work are very meriterious 


indeed. 


We Are Very Proud of It 


By Mrs. Jesse Coo.ey 


a 
Livinc in an excellent residential sec- 
tion on a broad, winding street shaded by 
beautiful palm and maple trees and hop- 
ing to live here always, we decided to 
modernize our old-fashioned home. 
“Having plenty of imagination and a 
limited amount of money, also desiring to 
do our bit toward relieving the depres- 
sion, our family of three started to work, 


hiring the labor which was necessary for | 


work which we could not do. 

“Old-fashioned lines of the house were 
altered by adding an arched gateway to 
the south side and extending the caer | 
the arch. To the north side we added a 
porte-cochére, giving our spacious front 
porch an arched effect to conform with 
the arched gateway on the south. New 
floor-length windows were added to . the 
living-room and a cathedral window to 
the hall. 

“The interior of the house needed very 
little alteration except redecorating and 
enlarging the breakfast room by extending 
it outward to include space formerly oc- 
cupied by the old rear porch. The addi- 
tion of a group of windows on the west and 
the old group of living-room windows on 
the north makes a very lovely, spacious 
sunroom. 

“‘A new rear porch gives an attractive 
entrance from the garden. The addition of 
a window box to kitchen window also 
helped wonderfully. 

“New roof of two-tone terra-cotta 
composition shingles with mission-tile 
trim beautifies the old roof. 

“Covering all in stucco (not forgetting 
garage), giving several coats of cream 
wash with weathered trim of dark brown 
and green to woodwork, planting new 
shrubs, also the addition of an awning to 
living-room windows, give a very charm- 
ing and lower effect and a pleasing, attrac- 
tive finish to our new home fashioned 
from an old one. Needless to say, we are 
very proud of it.” 





Tue Jury’s Comment: The Cooley | 


home is a striking example of the improve- 
ments possible on an ordinary house. In- 
side only slight changes were involved, 
but outside on all sides of the home care- 


. put back in perfect order, a// in one day! 
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| Wallhide 
- One-day 
“a Painting 


means your walls can be 
painted one or two coats, 
and rooms eettied 


the same day. 











Ruth Joyce Hardie 
of Chicago, Lil 


“t(Y hours after 
the Suintore came [| 
hung my curtains’ 


OMEN everywhere are passing on 


the good news that now walls can ° . 
be given one oreven two coats of Wallhide, FREE: Interior Decorators 


pictures and drapes rehung and rooms Sliding Color Rule 








Rarely is more than one coat of 
Wallhide needed on walls that have been 
painted before. The Vitolized Oil in it 
doesn’t soak into the wall, leaving the 
pigment brittle, lifeless or chalky. There 
are 15 beautiful colors to choose from. 


They are washable. Wallhide is supplied 





Pat. Applied For 





in the modern * ‘flat’ satin finish and in The ability to combine colors artistically is 
semi-gloss for kitchens and bathrooms— the secret of successful interior decoration. 
° W ith this unique s/iding color rule you can 
with Wate rspar actually see scores of color combinations to 
- . guide you in making your rooms and fur- 
Qu ick-D rying nishings more attractive. Mail coupon to: 
“ ie Pittsburgh Plate Glass C ompany—Paint and 
Enamel, ol — Varnish Div.,—Dept. 134, Milwaukee, Wis. 
nizing colors tor 
woodwork. Mail .Vame ‘ paninenetdndnsenimmsasiasssahionitanie 
Go te'a Wallhide dealer and we COUPON for free Address 
this famous spot test. It showshow | nterior Decorators Cits State 


the action of Vitolized Oil differs 
Srom the action of ordinary oil. Color Rule. 
© P. P. G. Co., 1933 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY — Paint and Varnish Division — Milwaukee, Wis. 


WALLHIDE Sa 


TOUTED O11 P* 


The “Vitolized Oil” Paint ee ean 
Interior Flat . Interior Semi-Gloss -. Exterior Primer 
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NOW 


CHOOSE YOUR 
GOODYEAR 


HOSE 








—_ and garden 
time is here again, and your hard- 
ware dealer has a complete line of 
Goodyear quality hose for you to 
choose from. 


A greater choice than ever this year, 
because it now contains for the first 
time the handsome, light and strong 
new Goodyear Supertwist Cord 
Hose. 


Companion in quality to the Good- 
year Emerald Cord—the finest lawn 
and garden hose ever built—this 
moderately priced new member of 
the Goodyear Hose family is so light, 
so easy to handle, as to be ideal for 
women and children. 


Other Goodyear quality hose are 
Wingfoot, Glide and Pathfinder 
brands. Choose for your purpose and | 
purse, only if you want better hose 
service and longer hose life for your 
money, MAKE SURE IT’S A GOODYEAR, 
because 


ALL GOODYEAR LAWN AND GARDEN HOSE 
CONTAINS THE ESSENTIAL CONSTRUCTION FOR 
LONGER HOSE LIFE: COTTON CORD 
CARCASS. Look FOR THIS SEAL: 











| guinaria canadensis), 


| spaces between them. 
ness of the soil determines the thickness | 


We Present 
the Prizewinners 


ful planning of details is evident. The 
texture of the stucco veneer and the ex- 
terior woodwork are unusually good. 


We hope soon to publish photographs 
and stories of the other five prizewinners. 


Honorable Mentions 


THe Rebuilding-Contest Jury names the 
homes of the following Better Homes and 
Gardens families for honorable mention: 

J. C. Burnfield, Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia; Charles E. Butler, Jacksonport, 
Wisconsin; Dr. C. A. Carson, Coleraine, 
Minnesota; Frank A. Metzrath, Highland 
Park, New Jersey; J. L. Scott, Lakewood, 
Ohio; H. Kinsley Draper, Canton, Mas. 
sachusetts; B. H. Struebing, North "Tona- 
wanda, New York; Rece M. Lane, Merri- 
am, Kansas; DeForest Mellon, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Angie K. Main, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin; Mildred L. Methven, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; F. C. Smith, 
South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts; J. 
B. Annable, Oberlin, Ohio; Harvey H. 
Hindt, Rock Rapids, lowa; J. D. Camp- 
bell, Delavan, Wisconsin; ’R. M. Pyne, 
Martinsburg, West Virginia; E. B. Shot. 
well, Maplewood, New Jersey. 





Let’s Go Native! 


[ Continued from page 27 | 


broken bricks or limestone. These should 
be coarse enough to allow plenty of air 
The degree of wet- 


of the layer; that is, the wetter the soil, 
the thicker the layer. Next, put in 2 or 3 
inches of cinders or sand gravel. Then 
fill with natural soil. 


4 E, MUST know each plant intimate- 
ly—whether it is found in the woods or in 
the open, and whether on wet or dry 
ground. The Common Yellow Ladyslipper 
(Cypripedium pubescens), bloodroot (San- 
False Solomonseal 
(Smilacina racemosa), and hepatica (He- 
patica acutiloba) are typical forest plants. 
Butterflyweed (. Asclepias tuberosa), blaz- 
ing-star or gayfeather (Liatris scariosa), 
and the American pasqueflower (. Anemone 
patens) are typical prairie plants. Like- 


| wise, Wild Columbine (4quilegia canaden- 


and 


sis), bishopscap (Mitella diphylla), 


| the pasqueflower are found on _ well- 





drained soil. Whereas, the blueflag (/ris 
versicolor), marshmarigold (Caltha palus- 
tris), and cardinalflower (Lobelia cardi- 
nalis) are found on wet ground. 


ONcE in a while we find forest plants 
on the prairie, swamp plants on dry 
ground, or vice versa. Wild Columbine, 
wild Spotted Geranium (Geranium macu- 
latum), and wild-bluebell or Jacobs-ladder 
(Polemonium reptans) are examples. They 
belong to the forest, yet they are some- 
times found in the more sheltered prairie 
spots. Shootingstars (Dodocatheon meadia) 
are most abundant in prairie sloughs, but 
they are sometimes found in upland 
woods. A few forest plants—such as the 
mandrake or mayapple (Podophyllum pel- 
tatum)— persist for several years after the 
timber is cut. Anyone who ts familiar with 
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Smooth as a MIRROR 


Modernize, remodel, redecorate— 
but by all means complete the job 
with a fine smooth finish. 

KYANIZE self smoothing Floor Finish isa 
crystal clear finish for floors, furniture and 
woodwork. Brushes easily, dries hard in 
four hours. Ten colors and clear. Water- 
proof — cannot scratch white. 


No brush marks—no ridges— self smoothing. 


Send 70 cents or a Kyanize label for novel cut-out 
“jig” puzzle and booklet “‘Home Color Styles.” 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
3301 Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 


Avyanze 


= a 
FLOOR FINISH 
Rock Garden 


















comin a 10” and, Soa r, twice 
. transplanted, $1.40 up. Genuine Hill 
. quality, none better at any price 
Delivery in April, safe arrival guar- 
anteed. Big list of bargains 1933 
catalog and booklet, ‘‘Simple Les- 
sons in Use of Evergreens”’ free 
upon request, Get this secret of how 
to give your pre mises year- -around 
charm. Write today 
D. HILL NURSERY CO., Ever- 
green S pectalists— Largest Growers in 
A mertca—Goe Cofer St., Dundee, Il, 
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Sure Pro 
Centnlies < pod F. lone” 
Tested, new crop seeds, grown from finest 
selected stocks——sure, vigorous producers. 
Shumway’s Seeds have sold at most rea- 
sonable prices and given highly satisfac- 
tory results for 63 years. Extra packages 
% sentfreefortrialwith each seed order. 
FREE—Write today for large illustrated 
catalog = vegetables and flowers. 
R. SHUMWAY, Seedsman 

122 Beate First § St., st., Rockford, mi. 











Clean up the modern, sure way—controlled fi H 

sene Weed Burner kills pesky growth—seed ona a 

use for country place, farm, orchard, park. Invaluable on road, 
ation ditch, stone wall, etc. men's work. Write 

y for free booklet. New, low-priced unit. 

Hauck Mfg. Co., 121 Tenth St. + Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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wildflowers can recognize the plants that 
are out of place, so to speak, but one who 
is not acquainted with the different floras 
might try to grow forest plants in his 
prairie garden, or vice versa. 

The best time to transplant wildflowers 
is in the fall or spring when they are dor- 
mant, altho most of them can be moved 
any time. There are several transplanting 
rules to be observed: The smaller plants 
transplant more easily because the roots 
are not so long and not so many are cut 
when digging. Always take a goodly por- 
tion of soil when moving the plant. Never 
allow the roots to dry out. Wrap them in 
damp burlap or other moisture-retaining 
material as soon as they are dug. In most 
instances it is better to buy plants of wild- 
flower nurserymen because they are ex- 
perienced in digging and handling the 
plants. Reset the plants in well-worked 
soil as soon as possible after digging. 

After the plant is set out water thoroly 
and keep the soil moist for a few weeks. 
If the plant is not dormant put a sunshade 
over it during the middle of the day. 


TRANSPLANTING prairie plants is not 
always successful. Since they must have 
long roots to get water during dry seasons, 
it is difficult to dig them without cutting 
many roots. The best way to start them 
is by planting the seed. As all the seeds 
will not germinate, it is well to sow them 
thickly. They should be sown in the fall 
and then mulched with fine grass. 

It is sometimes desirable to multiply 


plants of a given species. This is done most | 


easily by planting the seed as soon as it 
is ripe. Consideration must be given to 
the fact that some seeds, such as trilliums, 
do not germinate for a year or two. It is 
often necessary to hand-pollinate some of 
the flowers of the rarer plants—ladyslip- 
pers, for example, before they will produce 
seed. This is done by putting the pollen 
of one flower upon the stigma of another. 
A small camel’s-hair brush is generally 
used to transfer the pollen, but an ordi- 
nary toothpick will do. Try moistening 
the toothpick if the pollen will not stick 
to it. Plants with fleshy roots or under- 
ground stems can be propagated by divid- 
ing the underground parts, as in some 
domestic plants. Always leave one or two 
buds; or eyes, on each division. 


In THE fall the plants should be covered 
with dead leaves or grass, not more than 
half of which should be removed in the 
spring. In the autumn Nature covers the 
forest plants with leaves and protects the 
prairie plants with dried grass. This serves 
as a mulch to keep the weeds down and 


conserve the moisture during the follow- | 


ing summer. Nature does not remove the 
leaves or grass, so why should we? 


“Best Frozen Dishes’’ 


HoMEMAKERS! Don’t neglect 
to send for your copy of this new 
recipe booklet. It contains 60 
recipes for delicious frozen dishes 
you can make in your automatic 
refrigerator—ice creams, sherbets, 
ices, frappés, cocktails, appetizers, 
salads, and main dishes. It is only 
10 cents a copy. Send for it to 
Box 4104, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, Des Moines. 
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“MY FURNITURE AND 
FLOORS HAVE ALWAYS 


BEEN WAXED”.. 











Mrs. Hamilton Fish, 
Jr., prominent leader 
in Washington's 
social life — devoted 
mother and home- 
maker—unselfish 
worker in the inter- 
ests of charity. 


Delightful drawing 
room in the home of 
Mrs. Fish. Here for- 
mality and comfortare 
admirably combined. 





“There is 
nothing to 
equal Genuine JOHNSON’S WAX 


for preserving the beauty of wood” 


YOU, TOO, CAN ADD CHARM TO YOUR 
HOME THIS ECONOMICAL WAY 


@ Everyone stepping into Mrs. 
Fish’s beautiful home must immediately 
become conscious of the radiantly pol- 
ished floors. Not in one room only but 
in every room in the house Johnson- 
waxed floors provide the perfect setting 
for her fine furniture. Flawless tables, 
mahogany bureaus, corner cupboards and 
highboys glow with a satin-like sheen. 
e For years John- 
son’s Wax has pro- 
tected these choice 
pieces from wear 





and given them a rich, mellow polish, 


Because of its use in America’s finest 
homes you may be surprised to learn that 
Johnson’s Wax is decidedly economical! 
A little goes a long way — gives greater 
beauty — longer-lasting protection. A 
richer polish is built up with each appli- 
cation of Johnson’s Wax. 

e Try it in your own home and see 
how it simplifies housework — cuts 
dusting in half — brightens and protects 
floors and linoleum — eliminates floor- 
scrubbing. 

e Johnson’s Wax (paste or liquid) is 
for sale at grocery, hardware, paint, drug 
and department stores. 

e Rent the Johnson’s Electric Polisher 
from your dealer at a small cost. 


Send the coupon for a trial size of JOHNSON’S WAX 





Name 








Address 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. BH4 Racine, Wisconsin 


Enclosed is 10c for trial size Johnson’s Wax and very interesting booklet. 


City and State ___ 
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Don't scold, Ronald 


I'll get you Pettijohn’s 
tomorrow’”’ 
& 


Children do get tired of the 
same hot cereal. For delicious 
variety try Pettijohn’s. Golden 
flakes of real whole wheat. 
Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes. 


MAGINE my embarrassment! Here 

I never let a single breakfast 

pass without saying, ‘Ronald, hot 

cereal is so good for you!’ Of course 

I didn’t dream he might like a little 
variety...” 

But children do. So do husbands 
— once they know how cheeringly, 
deliciously different Pettijohn’s is. 

It’s got that firm, genuine whole- 
wheat texture like the cracked wheat 
of grandmother’s day. It’s zippy, zest- 
ful— gives you bracing pep and opti- 
mism. It regulates you, because it 
contains whole bran. And, (hurrahs 
from late risers) it cooks done in 
3 to 5 minutes! 

Be warned by the experience of 
Ronald’s mother. Get 
Pettijohn’s,that differ- 
ent hot cereal, today. 


Pettiyohn's 


All the Bran 
Product of The Quaker Oats 


ompany 











Rest Well 


[ Continued from page 7o | 


case, for, after all, there is no soft ma- 
terial that will not pack, and here is where 
the new development of the inner-spring 
mattress proves better buying. 

If you wish to buy a filled mattress you 
should give consideration to the weight of 
the person who will occupy the bed. Sup- 
pose a man of 200 pounds is to sleep on 
this type of mattress. Then it would be 
wise to buy one weighing 55 pounds in- 
stead of 45. Mattresses can be bought in 
any weight desired. You are charged ex- 
tra only for the additional material used 
if you should order one special. 


In THESE filled mattresses youcan judge 
the quality of the cotton or the felt by 
taking a bit of it in the fingers and pulling 
it apart. If the fibers are short, around a 
quarter of an inch, the quality is poor. If 
they are white and, say, an inch in length, 
the quality is fine, provided the felt was 
made from first-grade and new cotton. In 
hair-filled mattresses there are many 
grades, as in felt. Short hair is cheapest, 
just as in cotton. The best grades are very 
long, black or white, and will give many 
years of service before renovating is neces- 
sary. 

Hair is more expensive than felt, but 
if you prefer the filled mattress it is well 
worth the price. Mattresses are also filled 
with silk floss or kapok, sea moss, wood 
wool, and other materials. With filled 
mattresses that are all made up you can 
be certain of what you are getting only 
by buying the product of well-established 
companies that you know are responsible 
for their material and construction. 


In BUYING a mattress one of the im- 
portant things to consider is the quality 
of the covering. Coverings come in many 
grades, the cheapest so flimsy that it is 
not much more than mosquito-netting. 
To give good serv ice a mattress must have 
a stout covering, a cloth that will not 
tear or rip, for common sense will tell 
you that the strain on a mattress is very 
great. With this in mind the best manu- 
facturers have developed a wide color 
scheme in their high-class spring and mat- 
tress coverings. Such lovely shades as 
orchid, rose, sea-green, and soft beige are 
all styled in handsome damasks that add 
beauty to the bedroom. 


IN EXAMINING a mattress, look at 
the “box,” which is the side of it. This is the 
part thru which stitches are made. These 
stitches must not be rends in the cloth. 
They should be small and fairly close to- 
gether. Most mattresses are finished with 
a roll around the top and bottom. Smart, 
precise tailoring characterizes the mat- 
tress of today. Gone are the old-fashioned 
tuftings that were always losing their 
little balls of cotton when the mattress 
was swung over to air. The designs of the 
tufts on your mattress are not of great 
importance. They can be biscuit, dia- 
mond, or other shapes, and some mat- 
tresses are being perfected with a per- 
fectly flat surface for the homemaker who 
prefers to have no tufts at all. Such little 
details as handles and straps on the sides 
of mattresses and springs are very worth- 
while, as they add ease to handling and 
turning them. 

When it comes to buying springs, 
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THE JOB THar Every 
WOMAN HATES 





—now made easy! 


At last! The tedious, messy job of 
cleaning pots and pans has been made 
as easy as washing china. In less time, 
with less work, you can keep kitchen- 
ware bright as new . . . by the daily 
use of S.0.S. Magic Scouring Pads. 


In a minute, you remove the stick- 

iest food and burned-on grease. Even 
stains are wiped away. Nothing else 
cleans kitchenware, stoves, faucets, 
etc. as effectively as S.O.S.—because 
S.0.S. has a special cleansing com- 
pound right in the pad. Try it. Costs 
little—one-half cent a day or less. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Buy S.O.S. 
today from your dealer. 
I fyour dealer doesn’t have S.O.S., send us his 
name and 6c in stamps for liberal trial pack- 
age. Address The S.0.S. Company, 6252 W. 
65th St., Chicago, Il. 





4h 
Pat Jen. 15, 1918-Reg. U. 8. Pot. 


MAGIC SCOURING PADS 








Worlds Lowest Priced 


Quality, yy 
* Home: 


‘446 


Buy direct from Mill. Save $200 to $800. Price in- 

y ~ £, all lumber readi-cut, millwork, windows, 

— interi paw yom meng hardware, roofing, glass, nails, 
vasuich ond Stains. We pay freight. 


BUILD iT YOURSELF 


Aladdin’s famous a, Readout System saves labor costs and 
plans for quick, 









FREE ¢ Complete easy — 
Catalog shows many designs i in Homes, 
ist eeCumaee and Roadside — vee ieee a. 


THe "ALADDIN CO. Paxiiite stUSn 











Gently turns in { }\" 
the breeze-—-drying wash 
evenly and spotlessly clean. 
Folds like an umbrella to store 





away. 135 ft. finest line. Turns 
sre fj AL in only 15 ft. of space. Does a- 


way with unsightly clothes pol- 


TOHANG EN- cs. gliestrated folder B $33 
TIRE WASH FR 
CLAY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION, CEDAR FALLS, IA. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, i Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nusserymen. Fruit Growers. 
Reduced Prices a 
American eeun Mac ine Co. 
1142 33rd Av. SF Minneapolis, Minn. 

















quality is all-essential. Quite naturally, 
the box springs contain heavier coil springs 
than you will find in your inner-spring 
mattress, but bed springs can be bought 
in a number of different styles. Years ago 
the pencil weave was a favorite, but it 
has now been replaced by more efficient 
designs, some of which are guaranteed for 
twenty-five years. As well as several ex- 
cellent makes of box springs, there is a 
very high-quality type of open-coil spring 
so constructed that it will not mar the 
mattress that rests upon it. The best of 
the open-coil types have an attractive 
cover made for them that matches the mat- 
tress, and it completely covers the sides of 
the springs, zipping on. When it is in place 
it gives the bed a finished, uniform appear- 
ance. This cover, of course, also serves to 
keep out dust. In a good flat spring, if you 
are buying one, the new double helical 
equalizing bar increases the flexibility of 
the spring, distributing the weight thru 
the equalizing bar. It is wise when buying 
springs to tell the salesman whether they 
are to fit iron, brass, or wood beds. 

What you should look for in your box 
springs is a noiseless, sagless, rustless 
spring center that is well balanced, and 
has a guaranty of wear. 


Marrress covers can be bought made 
of a thick material-filled sewed cloth and 
should be placed under the mattress on 
top of the open springs. They cost but 
little and keep the mattress from getting 





an impression from the springs. 
The person who rolls much in his sleep | 
needs a wider bedstead than he who lies 
apparently quiet. We know from scien- 
tific tests that everybody moves in their 
sleep. It has been proved that the normal 
person seldom lies for any length of time 
in one position. Full-size beds are 4 feet 
6 inches, three-quarters are 4 feet, and 
singles are 3 feet 6 inches. A larger person 
would not rest as comfortably in a single 
bed as he would in a full-size one. Again, 
men over 6 feet tall need longer beds than 
do short men. Your dealer can always 
supply you with extra-length rails. 


SPEAKING of rails brings to mind the 
fact that they are often the cause of dis- 
turbing sleep. If rails are not tightened 
properly in the head-end or foot-end slots, 
they will give, causing bed motion. Fur- 
thermore, they sometimes groan and 
squeak when not secured firmly. There 
should be no play in the rails. Beds that 
groan and squeak, as castors sometimes 
do, make sleep difficult. They should be 
tightened when this occurs. Castors re- 
quire occasional oiling because a castor 
that sticks can tear a hole in the carpet 
quite easily or it can dig gouges in a pol- 
ished floor. When your bedroom floors 
are cleaned is a wise time to oil castors. 


To GIVE good service any mattress must 
occasionally be turned, endwise as well as 
sidewise. It is essential that mattresses re- 
ceive regular airing in the sun, and chil- 
dren should not be permitted to bounce on 
a good bed. An inner-spring mattress 
should always be kept flat—never doubled 
up nor hung over a line when airing. 
Restfulness, durability, color and form, 
make our mattresses and springs an addi- 
tion to bedroom comfort and tastefulness. 


[ Editor’s Note: Write Christine Hol- 
brook, Better Homes and Gardens’ Home- 
Furnishing Director, inclosing a 3-cent 
stamp, if you wish advice about color 








schemes or furnishings for your bedrooms. 


Sane h SEN SEM ANI VARUENS, /2PTts, £7) 
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Of course 
you eat it 
MDCCAUSC YOU 





HOUSANDS of men and women agree! 
This crispy, golden-flaked cereal is the 
finest-tasting breakfast dish they know. 

But more than that, for years Post's Bran 
Flakes has been professionally recommended as 
precaution against Constipation that comes 
from lack of bulk in the diet. A dangerous 
condition that is often the unsuspected cause 
of listlessness, “‘low’’ spirits, ill health. 


A safe, effective regulator 


Post’s Bran Flakes helps to protect you against 
this insidious trouble. For it provides neces- 
sary bulk, and thus helps to prevent intestinal 
sluggishness and to insure normal elimination 
of food wastes. It is also rich in phosphorus, 
iron and Vitamin B. 

That is why you, and your children, too, 
should have Post's Bran Flakes regularly, on 
this health program: Plenty of exercise and 
sleep .. . water between meals. . . milk, fresh 
fruits and vegetables in your diet. And a daily 


helping of Post’s Bran Flakes. 
Make this two-week test 


Try this health program for two weeks. Start 
eating Post’s Bran Flakes at once—today—and 
see how easily it helps to keep you regular and 
feeling fine. You will love it . . . served plain, 
or with fruits or berries. 

Post’s Bran Flakes is a product of General 
Foods. Your grocer has it. 
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YOU CAN ALMOST 


HEAR 


THE GRASS GROW 








p That’s how fast Loma 
a does its work. Put it 
yY on your lawn today. 

Then watch what 
“\. happens. In two days, 
“e" the starved roots are 
pepped up with new life. In ten 
days, your straggly lawn is a vel- 
vety carpet of green. Grass thick 
—green and lush. Loma—the per- 
fect plant food—is rich in vital 
growing elements. Works magic 
on flowers and vegetables, too. 


Use SOIL-PREP to condition 


your soil. Soil-Prep binds it, if 
it’s loose and sandy. Soil-Prep 
breaks it up, if it’s clayish and 
hard. Rich in humus and available 
food, Soil-Prep is far superior to 
bone-meal and manures. Tennes- 
see Corporation, 61 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
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$3,000 for Better Homes 


how much more fun and pleasure you 
could get out of fixing it up the way 
you'd really like to have it. And how 
proud you’d be if your home won the 
community contest which your own news- 
paper may be sponsoring, and then won 
the national contest sponsored by Better 
Homes and Gardens! 

The method of entering the contest is 
simple. Fill in the coupon at the bottom 
of this page, or if you prefer, write a let- 
ter or a postcard containing the informa- 
tion asked by the coupon, and send it to 
the Better Homes Contest Editor, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, lowa. 

Then take a picture (or pictures) of 
your home, or that part of it you intend 
to fix up. Just be sure of this—when you 
take the “before” picture be sure it shows 
to good advantage the part of your home 
that is to be changed. After you have 
completed your repair and remodeling 
work, take another picture (or pictures), 
from exactly the same position as you 
took the “before” picture, and showing 
exactly the same portions of your home. 
You will find it easiest to take a picture 
from identically the same position, show- 
ing identical portions of your home, if you 
will set your camera on some kind of a 
support. It is then easy to compare the 
scene in the finder of your camera with 


[ Continued from page 6 | 


the “before” picture and get them to 
match almost exactly. 

If your “after” picture, taken from the 
same angle as the “before” picture, 
doesn’t show all the good points of the 
work done on your home, take pictures 
that will, and send all of them to the Bet- 
ter Homes Contest Editor. Be sure to in- 
clude the “after” picture taken from the 
same angle as the “before’’ picture. 

You enter the contest merely by send- 
ing your name, your address, and the in- 
formation asked for on the coupon at 
the bottom of the page. When the work 
on your home is completed, send us the 
“before” and “after” pictures, and a let- 
ter, not to exceed 300 words, telling how 
you improved your home. 

Each entry will be judged, not on the 
magnitude of the rebuilding, but on how 
well it has been done—how much has 
been added to the comfort, convenience, 
and beauty of the home, inside or out. 

Upon receipt of your entry coupon or 
letter, Better Homes and Gardens will send 
you, with its compliments, a copy of its 
new book “New Ideas for Modernizing 
Your Home.” 

This book will help youmake yourhome- 
improvement project. It contains up-to- 
date and valuable suggestions on all 
phases of remodeling and rebuilding. 





See pages 14, 15, and 16 for additional details about this nation-wide Better 


Homes Contest. 


Contest Conditions 


1. The Better Homes Contest begins January 
1, 1933, and ends December 31, 1933. The work 
must be begun and finished within that period. 
Photographs and a 300-word letter describing 
the improvements you make must be mailed in 
an envelope which bears a postmark not later 
than midnight, December 31, 1933. 

2. No matter how great or minor a change, 
if your better-home project makes your home 
more comfortable, or better serves the con- 
venience of your family, or improves the archi- 
tecture of your home, it is eligible in this 
National Better-Homes Contest. 

3. A small, inexpensive improvement will 
have exactly the same consideration and op- 
portunity of winning as a large one. Each entry 
will be judged solely on how well it has been 
done, not on its magnitude. 

4. Just as soon as you have sent us your entry 
blank, take, or have taken, a photograph or 
photographs (if you are going to remodel or 
renew your home completely) of your home, or 
a photograph of the detail (if you intend to 
improve only a part of your home). Photo- 
graphs must be sharp, clear, glossy prints. 
Put your name and address on the back of each 

hotograph. Keep these photographs until you 
ci finished your project. 

5. When you have completed your improve- 


* 


Better-Homes Contest Editor 


Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa 


ments take, or have taken, a sharp, clear, glos- 
sy photograph or photographs, showing the 
changes you have made. Be sure that the 
“after” photographs are taken from the same 
positions as the “before” pictures. Clip each 
“before” photograph to each “after”—that is, 
the “before” picture taken from a certain posi- 
tion should be attached to the “after” picture 
taken from the same position—so that the 
improvement you have made is readily appar- 
ent to the judges, or, better still, mount each 
“before” picture alongside each “after.” 

6. Then write us a letter, not more than 300 
words, describing the improvements you have 
made and send it in to us, just as soon as your 
better-home project is complete—with the 
“before” and “after” pictures. 

7. All material submitted in the Better- 
Homes Contest becomes the sole property of 
Better Homes and Gardens. 

8. Address your entry to the Better-Homes 
Contest Editor. An additional $25 will be 
awarded the persons who win first and second 
prizes if their entries are received before May 1. 

9. No one connected in any way with Better 
Homes and Gardens may enter the contest. 

10. In case of ties, each winner will receive 
the full amount of the announced prize. 

11. Decision of the judges will be final. 


BETTER-HOMES CONTEST ENTRY BLANK 


(Use this coupon or write us a letter or postcard.) 


Please enter my name in your Better-Homes Contest. Send me free, postpaid, a 
copy of your booklet “New Ideas for Modernizing Your Home.” 
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“Sam,Why Don’t You 
Start a Garden?” 


[ Continued from page 13} | 


it, it would look just as bad as it did be- 
fore. So when I say we spaded the yard, 
I mean it! We didn’t spade beds—we 
spaded the yard. We forgot there was 
any grass there, and when we found a 
bit we buried it deeply. We knew that the 
soil needed some fiber as much as it 
needed spading. 


WE WENT to the seedsman and bought 
a good grass-seed mixture, which had a 
preponderance of bluegrass in it. But we 
also had the seedsman use some ryegrass, 
because ryegrass comes up quickly and 
makes a lawn, even tho it does die at the 
end of the first year. By that time, of 
course, the bluegrass has been shaded a 
little and nursed along, until next year we 
will have a bluegrass sod. 

I knew that Sam would be able to 
visualize the kind of garden he should 
have if he could see how the soil looked 
rather than try and get him to draw some- 
thing on paper. So I said: “Sam, suppose 
we put a line right down from your back 
door to the vacant lot at the rear. Suppos- 
ing we put another line from your back 
porch to the garage drive. We know posi- 
tively that you are going to walk on those 
two lines. Therefore, we will need to 
think of them as paths, because “Beauty 
is use, and use is beauty.” 

“Now then we'll have space on each 
side of the path going to the back of the 
lot, and we can lay out some beds in which 
we will plant some flowers that will not 
only make the yard look pretty but will 
give Catherine a chance to pay back some 
of the flowers she got from the neighbors. 
There will be room at the back for a few 
tomato plants, some parsley, and a few 
bunches of chives.” 


As SOON as we started to plan, Sam 
said, “Well, I ought to have a rock gar- 
den, now, hadn’t 1? Everybody else has a 
rock garden. Somebody has left a lot of 
rocks around this yard.” 

“Sam,” I said, “‘I don’t believe you are 
ready for a rock garden. A rock garden is 
for those people who are used to getting 
down on their knees, and I don’t believe 
you are interested enough in gardening 
yet to start that rock garden. We always 
have to build the foundation of the house 
before we can begin putting up trellises. 
So this year let’s get an inclosure around 
the yard, so when you stand in the middle 
of it you can stretch your arms and say: 
‘Yes, this is my yard, and you can see 
where I leave off. I am going to keep it 
neat and inclose it so that you won’t see 
these disreputable-looking vacant lots on 
all sides.’ ” 

But Sam had to have rocks, so one 
Saturday afternoon, in the midst of all his 
planting, he gathered all his rocks to- 
gether and made a rock wall at the back. 
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N E W! A flexible covering or roofing 


material, impervious to wind and weather! 


Anaconda “Copper-Flex” 


THIS new product...developed for times 
like these...consists of a continuous layer 
of durable, rust-proof copper (3 ozs. per 
square foot), reinforced by a fabric back. 
The two are bonded together with a 
pitch compound. 


Anaconda “Copper-Flex”’ rolls out flat... 
is easy to handle...can be applied by any 
good workman. Is five times stronger 
than the best grades of ordinary roll 
roofing...resists wind, weather and wear. 
Examine this new product for yourself. 
Let us send you a sample so that you may 
compare “‘Copper-Flex’”’ with other mate- 
rials. The cou- 
pon is for your 
convenience. 





Lies fat. ““Copper-Flex” does not 
curl or warp. 





Durable. ““Copper-Flex”’ is tough... 
hard to tear...rust-proof and lasting. 


SPECIAL OFFER 





Rust-proof copper nails, drive-screw type. 

Install ““Copper Flex” with copper 

nails which cannot rust. Nails shown 

have holding power almost as great 
as wood screws. 





For gutters, leaders, valleys and flash- 

ings, 16-ounce Anaconda Copper 

costs /ess than rustable metal over a 
period of years. 


Until July 1st, we will furnish free with each roll 
enough large-headed copper nails, drive-screw type, 
to lay the material. Anaconda ‘‘Copper-Flex,”’ in 
rolls 29 in. wide and 47% ft. long, is priced to 
sell at $7.50 per roll of approx. 114 sq. ft., f. 0. b. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. Being new, your local roofing 
or hardware dealer may not have it in stock. 
But examine this outstanding product at our ex- 
pense and let us tell you where it can be ob- 
tained. Mail the coupon, to office nearest you, today. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS CO. 
General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 


Atlanta Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dayton 
Newark New York City 
Providence San Francisco St. Louis 
In Canada: New Toronto, Ont. 


Denver Detroit Houston Kenosha 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


Washington, D. C. 














S AM called i ee | Mail to the American Brass Co. (nearest office) ' 
AM called me one day and asked me "C Flex’? 
what to do about those «out that were | USSSA See) 5 Send moe FREE erent Aparna ree I 
hanging all over the lawn. I said, “Sam, | and descriptive booklet giving suggestions for laying. | 
this year you had better just — those I | 
spireas back and cut out all the old dead 2 eee a oe ae , | 
wood, and just shape them up so they | 

look decent, but I wouldn’t doubt but ANACONDA | Add l 
what next year you would want to put in Cy ange says ' FP ier > EE aa REE 


some other kind of shrubs or evergreens 
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ENEMY? 


It all depends on who owns the dog 
and who grows the flowers. If there is 
a Cyclone Fence to keep him from 
the flowerbeds, then every dog can 
be lovable. 


Erect Cyclone Fence. Know what it’s 
like to grow a garden that’s never 
molested by dogs, never trampled by 
careless feet. Realize what it means to 
have perfect privacy and protection 
for your family. There’s a size and 
type of Cyclone Chain Link Fence for 
your purpose made of the same Cop- 
per-steel and erected the same careful 
way as the Cyclone installations for 
schools, clubs and factories. Let us 
send you our new booklet. Write today. 


Cyclone—not a “type” of fence, but fence 
made exclusively by Cyclone Fence Company 
and identified by this trademark. 


(yclone Fence 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


General Offices: Waukegan, III. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


STANDARD” FENCE CE COMPANY 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 





Buy ‘“‘Red ” fly screening and 
‘Catch-All”’ + patbish burners from your 
HARDWARE DEALER 














Gardening Made Easy 


Literally true. Planet Jr. takes the backache out 
of gardening. Seeding or cultivating—whatever 
the job—a Planet Jr. will save you § Write for 
time, labor and money. A Planet Jr. ree 
garden will not interfere with other Catalog E-3 
farm work—and it pays big divi- 
dends. (Up to $150 a year says the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture). 


We speciclize in labor saving tillage, 
3 seeding and fertilizing equip- 
ment for the farm or garden. 


Kn Prices as low as $2.85 


S.L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
5th and Glenwood, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Planet Jr 


ARDEN 


Planet 








FARM AND G 


TOOLS 
Bak ar 4s 
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“Sam, Why Don’t You 
Start a Garden?”’ 


that would really suit you and really show 
that you had started in on your refor- 
mation. 


Sam, did you ever think that plants 
we use in our garden are like the clothes 
we wear. Did you ever think how funny it 
is that some people think you can buy 
shrubs and not ever have them become 
overgrown? Why,‘when Jerry graduates 
from high school, do you expect him to 
wear the same clothes he is wearing today*? 
That’s the same as it is with our plants. 
First we plant spireas; then we become in- 
terested in evergreens, and perhaps some 
traveling nursery salesman sells us a 
spruce. In our innocence we don’t know 
that the spruce is going to be a great big 
tree. It will cover the front window and 
we will become discouraged. But if you 


do, just dig it out and plant something | 


that i is proper. By this time you know that 


| it is only the junipers and arborvitae and 


the more expensive evergreens that grow 
slowly and know how to stay in their 
places. Don’t feel that anyone has cheated 
you just because you have changed your 
mind or because you have become more 
informed as to what you want to plant.” 





WHILE we were talking about ever- | 


greens and foundation plantings, Cather- 
ine came out and said, “Well, aren't we 
going to have a rose garden? And I like 
all kinds of flowers—and oodles to cut. 
And I think some trellises would be nice 
on the back stoop. ‘i 

“Sure,” I said, “‘you can have anything 
you want if you only put it in the right 
place. But you have to remember that 
when you are going to make cake, you 
can’t say, ‘I’m going to make a cake, but | 
I’m not going to use flour.’ In other 
words, if you are going to plant these 
lovely junipers that I spoke of in the 
front yard, you will want to buy some 
dusting sulphur to prevent red-spider in- 
jury during the hot summer months. If 
you want roses, you must buy fewer of 
them and remember that it is better to 
plant a 15-cent rose bush in a s0-cent 
hole than to plant a so-cent rose bush in a 
1s-cent hole. And if you have roses you 
can expect to have mildew and _ black 


spot, and you will be able to use some of | 


that dusting sulphur you buy for the 
evergreens, using 9 parts dusting sulphur 
to I part arsenate of lead. Remember, 
you can’t cure a plant disease—you have 
to prevent it.” 

“Well,” said Catherine, “if I knew as 
much about gardening as you do, I would 
be afraid to put a spade in the ground. I 
don’t like to think of pests and all those 
things. I hate worms.” 

“Well,” I said, “I hate worms, too, and 
for that reason I always spray all my 
plants with arsenate of lead, which kills 





all worms when they are such small babies | 


that I can’t see them.” 


THERE is no doubt but that Sam and 
Catherine were getting a severe case of 
gardenitis. I had plenty to do in my own 
yard, but they began to fire questions fast 
and furiously: “What flowers shall I 
raise, then?” asked Catherine. ““When can 
we sow the seeds, and will they all need 
spray, and what kind of fertilizer is the 
best to buy?” 





Ease the Pain 


and SLEEP! 





"We're msighty Prares to Pa this bottle 
of Sloan’s in the house tonight.” 

“You said it! That pain won't keep me 
awake now. It feels better already!” 


LAME BACK 


—lumbago 


The one sure relief for backache is 
Sloan’s Liniment. Because Sloan’s rushes 
fresh blood to the sore spot instantly— 
and this fresh blood stops pain, relaxes 
muscles, warms and soothes you. Your 
sleep is not spoiled. No wonder so many 
millions of people call Sloan’s a godsend! 
. .. And remember — it costs only 35¢! 


SLOAN’S 
Liniment 


Every Sunday, 9 P.M., E.S.T. 
° N.B.C. Blue Network Stations 


ON THE AIR! 





WARDEN 
LAWES 
in 
20,000 Years 
in Sing Sing 













200 Dunlap and 100 Mastodon Strawberry Plants $2 


100 Blakemore and 100 Premier Strawberry Plants. $1.00 
4 Caco, 4 Niagara and 4 Agawam Grapevines,2yr 1.00 
12 Welch's Concord Grapevines, 2 yrs 75 


25 Rhubarb, Hollyhocks or 30 German Iris |. 1.00 
10 Downing Gooseberries or 10 Currants, 2 yrs 1.00 
100 Raspberries or Blackberries, your choice of sorts 2.00 


5 Delicious, 5 Grimes, 5 Jonathan, 2 Duchess, 3 
Wealthy Apples.. 2.50 


10 Early Richmond or Montmorency Cherry Trees 1.95 
3 Waneta, 2 Sapa, 2 Terry, 3 Apricot Plums. 2.50 
10 Elberta Peaches or your choice of varieties 1.50 
6 Hydrangeas AG or PG, or 6 red leaf Barberry 1.00 

4 Roses—Teplitz, Sunburst, Neyron, Radiance. 1.00 
6 Peonies—Ortegat, Maxima and Superba 1.00 
20 Spirea Van Houttei or Jap. Barberry, 18 inches. 1.00 
100 Amoor River Privet Hedging, 18 inches... 4.00 
12 Red Tartarian Honeysuckle or Dwarf Spirea, 1.00 
12 Hardy Phlox, 3 colors or 10 Regal Lillies . 1.00 
75 Gladiolus, rainbow colors, large bulbs assorted. 1.00 


Good two year shrubs and 4 ft. branched trees, all pre- 
paid. Order from this ad. Checks accepted. Satisfaction 
or money back. Wholesale catalog in colors free 

WELCH NURSERY, SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


SURET0BLOOM ~250t 


OSE Beauties. 6 Healthy 
Plants. ady to grow. All will bloom 
this summer. RADIANCE, (red); SEN- 
SATION, (crimson); SUNBURST, (yel- 
low); MADAM BUTTERFLY, (pink); 
BETTY, (pink); KAISERIN, (white). 
7 SPECIAL OFFERS 
i 12 Gladiolus ....49c G6 Coleus .. 39¢ 
4 Geraniums ...49c 6 Petunias . 48c 
6 Snapdragons..39¢c 12 Pansies. . 39c 
6 Hardy Phiox .. 50c 6 Salvias .. 40c 
Chrysa 4 Cannas . . 50c 
All plants mailed postpaid. Send your order today. 
New Catalog — 136 pages of Plants, Seeds, Bulbs — FREE. 


H. w. BUCKBEE .- cpt. 308, Rockto 


Dept. 508, Rockford, it its 

















Amazing —— Maker for farms, truck gardens 

tates, nurseries etc. Does work o 
men. Plows, seeds, cultivates, 
dises, mows, rakes, hauls runs belt and 
machine shop 7% fe New Gear 





Greatly Shift Model. 4 sizes, 1 to 5 H. P. 
‘educed 6S) Walking or - Sd types. Costs only 
'o Meet 2 ¢ to 4c per hour to run. « 

cond! 10 DAYS TRIAL—Write for 10-DAY 
tions TRIAL OFFER, Reduced Price De- 


criptive Literature—and FREE SHAW Catalog. 
SHAW MFG. CO., 1604 Front St. Galesburg, Kansas 
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And I said, “Catherine, let’s answer 
your questions one at a gree) mar 

“First of all, we don’t use fertilizer any 
more. We use plant food. And you know 
that everything has to be fed, so we will 
buy a package of high-test plant food, 
which is easy to use and acts quickly. We 
will read the directions on the package 
and use it as advised. But it’s a little 
difficult to translate so many pounds to 
so many square feet, so we will just 
scatter the plant food lightly over the 
soil and rake it in. It’s a lot better to 
apply a little at a time and do it often. 


Now, to answer your second question, 
what shall we plant to get a lot of cut- 
flowers? You had better buy one package 
each of Guinea Gold Marigolds, double 
cornflowers, some annual larkspur in the 
color you like best, pot-marigolds, and 
about two packages of zinnias—a tall 
one that will produce giant flowers and 
the other one a dwarf zinnia which will 
produce small Lilliputian flowers. Of 


course, you must remember that you need | 
something else besides cutHowers. For | 


that reason you had better have some 
Sweet Alyssum for edging your beds, as 
well as a package of ageratum and some 
French Marigolds. I think you had best 
buy a package of portulacas for that nar- 
row strip of hot, dry soil between the 
garage drive and your house. And surely 
you will need a few tall flowers to serve 
as a background. Nothing would be bet- 
ter for this purpose than the double 
cosmos.” 

Every Saturday afternoon you would 
find Sam and Catherine busily engaged in 
their back yard. They said, ““My, my this 
garden work is never done.” And the way 
they said it you knew they didn’t want it 
to be done. 


In HELPING Sam plan his yard, I hope 
I have helped you. I wonder if the con- 
versation which we have had together has 
obscured the main facts, which are these: 

1. The lawn is one of the essential fea- 
tures of your yard and if you sow grass 
seed in ordinary soil without preparation 
and proper grading it will be full of weeds 
and a constant trial to you until you do it 
properly. 

2. In developing your home grounds, 
the first thing to do is to plan something 
around the base of your house to tie it to 
the ground and give it the appearance of 
being in natural surroundings. The next 
step is to plant the boundaries of your lot 
to leave the center open and unobstructed 
by beds. 

3. Every plant you buy or accept from 
your neighbors should fit into the picture 
which you have in mind. Otherwise it is 
a weed. 

4. Certain plants, such as peonies, iris, 
and phlox, are perennials—they last from 
year to year. Other plants, such as zin- 
nias, marigolds, and Sweet Alyssum, are 
annuals—which means that seed for them 
must be sown every spring. 

5. Know the height of each flower when 
you plant it. When you know a plant is 
tall, you will set it in a place where it can 
serve as a background. 


In HIS yard Sam planted two rather 
large beds in front of a stone wall. As 


_ time goes on he may: desire to develop a 


more or less formal garden which he can 
look out upon from his back door. Or he 
may wish to separate his lawn from the 
garden area, in which case he would 
plant a hedge in line with his garage. 
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HERE, GRACE — | BROUGHT SEE, 1T SOAKS OUT THE WHY, RUTH— 
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YOU SOME OF THAT DIRT, AND YOUR CLOTHES INEVER 
MARVELOUS SOAP | TOLD COME LOTS WHITER DREAMED 
YOU ABOUT I'LL SHOW WITHOUT SCRUBBING WASHING 
YOU HOW IT WORKS COULD BE 
MADE SO 








EASY 






























IT'S EASY ON 
THE CLOTHES AND 
COLORS, TOO! ) 


HERE GOES THE OLD 
WASH BOARD —I'LL NEVER 
NEED IT AGAIN! THANKS 
FOR TELLING ME ABOUT 

RINSO, RUTH. ITS SO EASY 
ON MY HANDS 





| (THEY'RE LOOKING AT MY WASH ) 
|| -ITS SOWHITE' IMUST — 

| | | TELL THEM ABOUT RINSO 

| | ) IT GETS CLOTHES AT LEAST 
FOUR SHADES WHITER y—~ 















THAT EVENING | 
3 | You can save lots of | 


money this way! 


E WISE! Stop scrubbing clothes thread- 
bare. Let Rinso’s lively suds soak them 4 
or 5 shades whiter. They'll last twice—shree 
times—as long! Women say they save $100 
and more on clothes this “scrubless” way. 


Rinso is safe for the finest cottons and 
linens, It keeps colors bright and clear. The 
home-making experts of 316 leading news- 
papers—the makers of 40 famous washing 
machines— recommend it. Great for dishes, 
too—and for all house-cleaning. So easy on 
the hands! 


Cup for cup, Rinso gives twice as much 
suds as lightweight, puffed-up soaps. It’s all 
that’s needed, even in the Aardest water. 
Most women buy the BIG package—it does 
a wonderful lot of work. Try it and see! 








RINSO IS GRAND FOR 
DISHES, TOO — |NEVER 
SAW SUCH LIVELY SUDS! 





A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROS. CO. 


—_— 




















It’s safe for your finest 











? sizes 


most women 


cottons and linens 
—white or colors 


buy the large 
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The biggest-selling package soap in America 
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IT’S TRUE! 


WELL SEND YOU A COPY OF 


THIS 160pyeGARDEN GUIDE. 





My Garden Helper is just what its 


a new kind of garden 





name implies 
calendar-guide that will help you to 
have lovely flowers, a beautiful yard 
and a garden that will cut the food 


bills. 


If you are uncertain just when and 
what to plant, when to prune, or when 
to seed your lawn, the month-by- 
month calendar with its exclusive re- 
gional arrangement will tell you. Then 
there are numerous chapters of easily 
read information on HOW to do what 


the calendar suggests. 


AND HERE’S GOOD NEWS! 


This 160-page book will be sent to you 


FREE—now, at the very time it can 
yield its greatest returns in garden 
success. Just send us one 2-year sub- 
scription, other than your own, taken 
at the regular low rate of $1. A FREE 
copy of My Garden Helper will be 
mailed to you and to the individual 


whose subscription you send us. 


The coupon below is your “claim 
check.” After writing on the order 
form (included in this issue) the name 
and address of the subscriber, attach 
the coupon and mail with one dollar 
to Box 8104, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens. Do it now, so you'll receive your 


free book right away. 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


IOWA 


COUPON .« Enclosed find $1 for the 2-year subscription (not my own) listed on the attached 
order form. Both the subscriber and myself are to receive the garden book FREE! 


Betrer Homes anp Garpvens, April, 1/933 





Chin u the uray to -- 
Hard-Cook an Egg 
AWN EGG to have a white that is 


tender and not rubbery, and a yolk, 
also tender, just right for slicing or 
for deviling, should be hard-cooked, 
not hard-boiled. 

Have you noticed that black, un- 
sightly ring around the yolk of a 
cooked egg? The sulphur in the egg 
white has combined with the iron 
in the.egg yolk, to form iron sul- 
phide, greenish black in color. 

To prevent this chemical reac- 
tion, bring the water to a boil, add 
the egg, and lower the heat so that 
the water does not bubble but is 
kept at boiling-water temperature. 
Cook the egg thus for 15 minutes, 
then plunge immediately into cold 
water. (The higher your altitude, 
the longer the cooking time.) 

Rapid cooling reduces pressure 
on the outside of the egg and the 
sulphur-containing gas will flow to- 
ward the area of least pressure. 
Thus it is pulled away from, rather 
than driven toward, the yolk. 


Utargare! Horers seri, 


Turn the Leaves of 
Nature’s Storybook 


[ Continued from page 38 | 


is a wood-engraver by profession and only 
turned to Nature-writing as the second- 
ary medium, the books by Eric Fitch 
Daglish are choice in illustration. His 
recent book, How to See Birds (William 
Morrow & Company, $1.50), is a simple 
and beguiling little handbook which has 
started our whole family out in hanging 
up suet, fixing feeding tables, constructing 
birdhouses and making a bird-bath. We 
have supplemented our interest by the 
beautiful Bird Book, by Neltje Blanchan 
(Doubleday, Doran & Company, $5). In 
this edition beautifully made color plates 
enrich the informative text, which has 
been drawn from Miss Blanchan’s earlier 
books, Bird Neighbors and Birds that 
Hunt and Are Hunted. 


In THE study of insect life, which always 
proves particularly fascinating to little 
children if they are not discouraged by 
squeamish adults, Edith Patch, who wrote 
Hexapod Stories (Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, $1.50), has also given us the later 
Holiday Pond, Holiday Meadow &§ Holid 
day Well (The Macmillan Company, each 
$2). These stories are personalized but 
cling close to the romance of scientific 
accuracy. I have found that a straight 
informational text, even if the phraseology 
is simple, will not hold the average child’s 
interest if the attempt is made to read 
directly from the book. Such a book for 
example, as Green Magic, for the youngest 
children, must be absorbed by the parent 
and then retold to hold a very little child. 
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It is for this reason that a text such as 
Holiday Pond or Wagtail has a very real 
value. 

Among the Leaves and Grasses, by Doro- 
thy Waugh (Henry Holt & Company, 
$2.50), tells of seven insects. The text, 
suitable for little children, is charming 
and the pictures are beautiful, but the 
book, as a whole, suffers from an over- 
ornate and distracting format. The book 
is so delightful in context and the illustra- 
tions so exquisite that I hope the pub- 
lishers will re-issue it in simpler dress. 

It is also interesting to note that Julie 
Closson Kenly has written a book on 
Zoology for young readers: Children of a 
Star (D. Appleton & Company, $2). I 
have not had an opportunity to read this 
book as yet, but I feel very sure that it 
will be interesting. 


ENERGY 
C7 WhO) s12 


crispness that enchants! 


Anp IF one is searching for an intro- 
ductory text to get the whole family 


The new Puffed 
started in Nature lore, a most enthusiastic \W ; h . at a I) d R 1 Ce 
and beguiling guide is Raymond T. Fuller. 


The Doorway to Nature (The John Day as 
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Company, $2.50) presupposes—and 
rightly so—a complete ignorance of Na- 
ture lore on the part of most families. 
Some of the character headings are “‘Over- 
coming Our Shyness,” “We Become Bet- 
ter Acquainted,” “Gossip Around the 
Fireplace.” The author has an infectious 
enthusiasm, and he has dealt apparently 
with persons just exactly like you and me, 
so we don’t appall him at all by our 
ignorance. At the close of his book is 
found a small selected bibliography on 
Nature books for the lay-reader. As a 
footnote to this book, Mr. Fuller also has 
written recently a small volume Along The 
Brook (John Day Company, $1.50), tell- 
ing what can be found in fish, frog, and 
bird life along one small brook. The book 
is supposed to be for children, but, I can 
testify, is excellent for a recently con- 
verted adult naturalist also. 


A DELIGHTFUL series of books writ- 
ten for the same general audience as Mr. 
Fuller’s is Nature Rambles, by Oliver P. 
Medsger (Frederick Warne & Company, 
$2). There are four volumes, each de- 
voted to one season, spring, summer, 
autumn, winter. The style is simple but 
rich in concrete information. 

Another excellent Nature-study book is 
The Year Round, by C. J. Hylander (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, $2), compact and en- 
ticing. 

Written in the textbook style, with 
helpful bibliographies at the close of each 
chapter, is Out of Doors: A Guide to Na- 
ture, by Paul B. Mann and George T. 
Hastings (Henry Holt & Company, $2). 
The book i is comprehensive in scope and 
a genuine addition to the home library as 
a reference volume. 


AFTER we leave our own doorstep there 
is a whole world of interest, particularly 
for children, in the wild animal life of 
other countries. This is a phase of picture 
story that proves bewitching to almost 
every little boy or girl. Jungle Babies, by 
Edyth Kaigh-Eustace (Rand McNally & 
Company, $3), is a beautifully illustrated 
volume of stories about the hippopota- 
mus, the leopard, the black rhinoceros. 
For several years it has been one of the 
favorite books on our bookshelves. 

A book of rarely beautiful photographs 
is Picture Book of Animals, selected and 
translated by Isabel Ely Lord (The Mac- 
millan Company, $2.50). 



























A single dish, with milk and 
sugar, gives more energy than 
a baked potato or a lamb chop 


H* to get your family to eat a 
nourishing breakfast? 

Then consider this amazing fact! The 
new Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice, 
cool and refreshing as a spring morn- 
ing, are just crammed with energy! 

The Committee on Foods of the 
American Medical Association has 
accepted these two cereals as giving, 
per dish with milk and sugar, the 
same energy as a baked potato or a lamb 
chop and, in some cases, half again 
as much more. 

Why should such a dainty cereal 
be so nourishing? Because, of all 
ready-to-serve cereals, Puffed Grains 
alone are “‘shot from guns.’ Puffed 
Grains alone have every particle of 
rich energy steam-exploded to thor- 
ough digestibility. Buy them today 
at your grocer. 





Quaker Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat 
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e Dare you look 
your walls 
in the face? 


Do unsightly cracks and holes stare back at 
you from the plaster...in walls, ceilings, 
corners, around the fireplace, electric out- 
lets or fixtures, over the sink or bathtub? 


With Rutland Patching Plaster, you can 
easily mend them yourself and enjoy the sat- 
isfaction of seeing your walls once more in 
perfect condition, A few cents per room will 
buy all you need for a good, permanent job, 
In handy packages...just add water and use, 


Rutland Patching Plaster is easier to use be- 
cause it doesn’t set so fast. 
Takes paint or wall paper per- 
fectly. At your paint, wall- 
paper or hardware store. If 
cracks or holesarein portland 
cement or concrete walls, 
walks, driveways, cellar 
floors, etc., ask for Rutland 
Concrete Patcher instead. 
Made by Rutland Fire Clay 
Company, Rutland, Vt. 


Rutland 


PATCHING PLASTER 


For those who are thrifty but not careless 


Kill 92%: 


with Hammonds 











Safe, economical, easy to use 
certain in  action-——Ham- 
mond’s SLUG SHOT has 
been depended on for more 
than 50 years by veteran 
gardeners. A general-purpose 
insecticide——kills all insects 
on flower and_ vegetable 
Plante. Simply dust it on 





(fungicide) protects against Black Spot 
on Roses, Powdery Mildew, Blights, 
Rusts and other fungus diseases, Green 
in color; does not disfigure foliage. ; 
SHOT, pound can GRAPE & ROSE 
DUST, half pint Hammond’s THRIP JUICE and 
handy gun spray. $1.25 value for $.95 
——complete! Featured—with other 
Booklet, “‘Garden Enemies 
How to Control Them,”’ or 
write us for your copy. 
HAMMOND 


rom sifter top can. A quar- 
ter buys a big pound can. 
New! Unique, handy combination for 
the gardener—-Hammond’s EST 
SLUG 
Hammond products by Seed, Hard- 
ware and Drug dealers everywhere. 
Paint & Chomtont Co. 
erry Street 
New York 


Hammond's GRAPE & ROSE DUST 
i: o =) 
cS 
KIT. Contains pound can 
Ask your dealer for Free 
Beacon, 
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Turn the Leaves of 
Nature’s Storybook 


First published in Germany, the book 
carries the same unique charm of Paul 
Eipper’s Animal Children (Viking Press, 
$2) of a few years ago. 

For the slightly older children is the 
Animal Map of the World, by Mary Gra- 
ham Bonner (Macaulay Company, $2). 
The text is less interesting than the il- 
lustrations, particularly the maps, which 
show wild animals roaming around on the 
map in exactly the spot where they are 
native. 


Anp unless you have exposed your 
young son of 12 or thereabouts to the two 
books of Frank Buck, Bring ’Em Back 
Alive and Wild Cargo (Simon & Schuster, 
$2.50 each) the full thrill of the animal 
storybook has missed him. The style is 
direct and simple journalism, but the 
facts need no embroidery. Such a young 
reader too, if of a genuinely scientific turn 
of mind, would enjoy The Voyage of the 
Beagle, by Amabel Williams Ellis (J. B. 
Lippincott Company, $2), simplified rec- 
ord of young Charles Darwin’s epoch- 
making trip on the H. M. S. Beagle. A 
slight typographical eccentricity 1s an- 
noying at the outset of the book in the 
large marginal annotations which indicate 
the source of the material, but the book it- 
self has the very flavor of the scientific 
quests. 


For the adult reader who yearns to step 
far afield in his Nature exploration, the 
new book Nonsuch, by William Beebe 
(Brewer, Warren & Putnam, $3.s0), will 
bring joy. The over-worked adjective 
“inimitable” does apply to William Beebe, 
for I know of no scientist writing today 
who retains the enthusiastic layman’s 
point of view so well. Nonsuch is a small 
island of Bermuda and Mr. Beebe finds 
romance and adventure aplenty in the 
history of the sea and land creatures who 
are close at hand. 


Anp now, as seems to be my fate al- 
ways, writing against space, I’ll crowd in 
word of a new book by W. Maxwell Reed, 
And That’s Why (Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, $1.50)—a book of elementary 
physics for little children, telling the why 
of clouds, steam, lightning, fire, and 
sound. Mr. Reed is past master of the art 
of making natural phenomena clear but 
set in a universe of cosmic grandeur. This 
same concept dictates every line of that 
rare book The Child and the Universe, by 
Bertha Stevens (John Day Company, 
$3.50), which I have recommended to 
educators and thoughtful parents as one 
of the most inspiring texts I’ve read on 
the earth, stars, sun, moon, and the per- 
fect rhythm of nature. 


| Editor’s Note: Mrs. Garst is always 
glad to assist Better Homes and Gardens 
families with their reading problems. 
Write to her for advice or suggestion. Our 
leaflet B-b-6, “Following the Nature 
Trail,” is a full and comprehensive read- 
ing list on Nature study. We shall be 
glad to send it to you. Please inclose a 
3-cent stamp, to cover cost of mailing, 
and write your name and address plainly. 
Address your requests to: Book-Depart- 
ment Editor, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines. ] 








Gold Medal Home at Palos Verdes Estates, Los An- 
geles, Calif. W. L. Risley, Architect, Los Angeles. 


Better Homes in America 
Judged this Home Best 


"This lovely home won the Better Homes in 

America Gold Medal, awatded by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects for the best one-story 
home built in America, 1926-1930. The exter- 
ior wall is red cedar shakes covered with Cabot’s 
Old Virginia White Collopakes . . . If you are 
painting your home this spring or building a 
new one, Cabot’s Collopakes and Cabot's Creo- 
sote Stains will give a beautiful, durable finish, 
inside and out, to brick, stone,stucco and wood. 


Write us for full informationabout these patented colors, 
which have many advantages not found elsewhere. 


Cabot’s 
Collopakes 


Scientific Colors for Every Paint Use 


th. Z bebhd- 141 Milk Street 


Io. Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
Please send me full description of Cabot’s Collopakes. 
I am interested in ["] Outside (_] Inside painting. 
IIIT iciichandatas tote aesinannchecasi added siecetiaiebainnaonmuanieniio ; 


Address caccececcoceses esecconcccosccccss coccesecees ecccec cocccece~ BHG-4-33 


te Flower 
Arrangement + ++ 


Your garden club will find that the 
BETTER HOMES and GAR- 


new 
DENS illustrated lecture on Flower 
Arrangement meets their program 


needs exactly. 


It tells the most effective ways to 
arrange the lovely flowers that will 
be grown this spring —a subject of in- 
tense interest. Each of the 60 colored 
slides is vibrant with natural beauty; 
each note of the text is easily read 
and practical. 

3est of all, this lecture (fourth of 
a series including rock gardens, land- 
scaping, bulbs) may be had at no ac- 
tual expense to your organization. For 
details on this and other lectures of 
the series, write a note to Box 9204. 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
DES MOINES, IOWA 








PRICES Before | 
YOU BUY LAWN FENCE | 
aay) My New Catalog shows big selection of | 


i styles and prices that will save you alot |e 
of money. 7 Direct from Factory. My 
jCopper Steel Fencing lasts longest. 
hpey the freight. Write for free catalog — 24 
jour Service.— JIM BROWN, Pres. 
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The Diary of a 
Plain Dirt Gardener 


{ Continued from page 32 | 


Uprsk 23 This warm Saturday the boys 


and I worked all day with the 
shrubs, hoeing, digging, trimming edges 
of grass, working in plant food, mulching 
with old rotted manure. Back in the com- 
post pile I unearthed a nest of young 
moles. I called the boys. They came run- 
ning. So did the pup. All three played with 
these funny little bits of fur for half an 
hour. Then, sending the boys away, I 
played lord high executioner. 


Gril 24 \t’s lucky I don’t wear gal- 

luses, for I’d surely have burst 
all the buttons off throwing out my chest 
this Sunday. Visitors came, and how they 
praised my lawn and shrubbery. But, dog- 
gone it, I have a right to throw out my 
chest, after all the time I’ve spent and the 








“IT have a right to throw out my chest”’ 


callouses on my hands, trying to get every- 
thing in good shape. Think of all I’ve done 
since six years ago we built this house in 
a field with nothing around it. 


April as Some new roses came today 


and were duly planted. Then I 
filled up some gaps in the perennial border 
with clumps of things I had grown in rows, 
farther back. Hot and hard work, and 
I’ve lost five pounds since last Friday. 


April 27 Fairyland has come all un- 


awares. The peach, pear, and 
cherry trees are all abloom and their 
dwarf cousins, the flowering almonds, are 
out, too, in pink and white. 


Apu 29 This afternoon Maggie and 

I drove to Sandusky, Ohio, 
to attend the annual dinner meeting of 
the Sandusky Garden Club. I gave a talk 


on the new plants for the home garden. 
This is a most enthusiastic garden club. 


Uf 4 30 Rain in the morning but is 


cleared up and the month 
ended in bloom and glory. The Fragrant 
Viburnum (Viburnum carlesi, pronounced 
carls’-i) is filled with pink. What Japanese 
Quinces were left by March freezes make 
a crimson splash. The yellow Goldentuft 
Alyssum dominates the rock garden and 
border. The perennial candytuft is white 
as a bride’s veil. The dwarf phlox is cov- 
ered with sheets of pink, white, or lilac. 
A half dozen varieties of dwarf iris peek 
up here and there, dressed in purple, 
yellow, or white. 

And oh, how many things untold of 
work done in transplanting and dividing, 
of setting out, of caring for, and of treas- 
ures that have bloomed. 
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THE MEN WHO MADE ME 
KNOW A THING OR TWO 
ABOUT WEAR! I'M NOT 
BOASTING,BUT COUNT ON 
ME TO OUTLAST ANY HOSE 
YOU EVER HAD... AND |! 
WON'T KINK, EITHER. . .« 








It seems only logical to look to the world’s 


largest producer of rubber for the finest, 
toughest, most economical hose that ever 
sprinkled a lawn or watered a garden. Lim- 
ber and light, kinkless and crackless, U. S. 
Lawn Hose costs no more to buy and wears 
so much longer that it’s far, far more eco- 


nomical as the Summers roll by. 


United States Rubber Company 


WORLD'S LARGEST CUS) PRODUCER OF RUBBER 
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LAWN MOWER 
SHARPENING 
ADJUSTING 

EXPENSE 


WITH THESE 







Finger Tip Ad- 
justment—Auto- 
matic Sharpening. Only 
Eclipse offers you these mon- 
ey-saving features which 
mean long life— perfect 
service and freedom from 
annoying tinkering. 













SQW 
LOWER PRICES 


Now you can purchase a genuine Eclipse— 
America’s Finest mower—for as little as 
$12.50. A lifetime of satisfaction with as- 
surance of a smooth, well-kept, beautiful 





lawn. 


Ecligose POMER HOMERS 


4 Simplicity in design, con- 
struction and operation. 
Made in Three sizes. 
Priced from $137.50 up. 


Literature sent on ree 
quest—also name of near- 
est Eclipse dealer. Men- 
tion if interested in Hand 
or Power Mowers. 


ECLIPSE MACHINECO. 
PROPHETSTOWN, Lt, 











The age-old art of hang 
Weaving brings joy 


creating beautiful fab- 






Simple,compact,easy 
to operate. sed and 
endorsed by Voca- 
tional Teachers, 
Schools, and Institu- 
tions. A wide range of 
sizes from $5.00 up. 
Complete instruc- The interesting STRUCTO 
tions and patterns catalog of ms and Home 
furnished with each Weaving Accessories sent free 
Loom, on request. 


STRUCTO MFG. CO. . . Freeport, Ill. 











CANNAS Yours 


17 HYBRID AMARYLLIS more or . 
bloomers $1.00. Fifteen seeds free each order, seven Blue 
Ribbons 1931. Canna Gardens, Tarpon Springs, Fia. 





Lawn-making A B C’s 


[ Continued from page 22 | 


each 1,000 square feet if the seed consists 
essentially o either Kentucky Bluegrass 
or Rough Stalked Meadowgrass, and at 
the rate of 5 pounds to each 1,000 square 
feet if of the fescue variety. The bent- 
grasses, whose seed is smaller even than 
that of Kentucky Bluegrass, may be 
seeded at the rate of 3 pounds to each 
1,000 square feet. 


Ir YOUR lawn is thin and the seeding is 
done to make the grass denser, it is not 
advisable to use a mixture of seeds. Re- 
seed with the dominant grass (provided 
it is a desirable turf-builder) and apply 
only one-half the quantity recommended 
for the new seeding. 

Most lawns tend to become thin and 
weedy after they are three or more years 
old, primarily because some growth factor 
has becottie unfavorable. The plant-food 
supply in the soil will generally become 
so low after three or four years that the 
grass cannot thrive. This is one of the 
principal causes of thin turf. 

If your established lawn is thin and 
has not been fed for some time, give ita 
good soluble plant food this spring at the 
rate of 25 or 30 pounds to each 1,000 
square feet. Proper feeding of the grass 
is usually more successful in rejuvenating 
thin turf than is an attempt at reseeding, 
altho at times both are necessary. 


Ir IS not possible to lay down any hard 
and fast rules for feeding the lawn, but 
the following principles should be kept 
in mind: 

First, it may be satisfactory to incor- 
porate the proper organic matter in the 
soil at the time the seed bed is prepared 
for the new lawn. Generally, I do not 
advise organic fertilizing materials as top 
dressing on established turf. To secure 
deep rooting it is best to use a readily 
soluble commercial plant food, which can 
be made to penetrate several inches into 
the soil of the turf merely by applying an 
abundance of water. 

Second, in most localities, the impor- 
tant lawn grasses make rapid and v igorous 
growth during the spring and again in 
the fall. To secure the maximum benefit 
from plant food, it is necessary to make 
two applications—one in early spring, 
one in late summer or early fall. When 
this practice is followed the fall applica- 
tion should be made at the same rate as 
the spring. In some localities the summers 
or the winters may be so mild that the 
grass will make vigorous growth during 
these seasons and it may be advisable 
to feed oftener, perhaps at intervals of 8 
to 10 weeks. In the South it is necessary 
to feed the winter lawn as well as the 
summer lawn. 


Ir IS important that the quantity of 
water added be sufficient to penetrate to 
a depth of 5 or 6 inches. Smaller applica- 
tions which penetrate but 1 or 2 inches 
are no more economical of water, requir- 
ing more frequent application, and they 
encourage development of a shallow root 
system. 

Sandy soils should receive more fre- 
quent but smaller applications than heavi- 
er soils, and the application can be made 
more rapidly. The bentgrasses require 
more water more frequently than many 
other varieties, [Continued on page 76 
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Plant for Pleasure 
Not for Pests 


When you see Aphis (plant 
lice) or Y iaiiag insects, act 
quickly. Spray “Black Leaf40” 


The Gardener’s Friend 


For 20 years “Black Leaf 40” 
has waged successful war 
against insects. Endorsed by 
professionals. Double-action— 
kills by contact and fumes. A 
little goes a long wayone or 
two teaspoonfuls to a gallon of 
water. Also protects against 
nuisance by dogs or cats when 
eprayed on shrubs and bushes. 
Sold everywhere. Send for 
free spray chart. 

TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORP.,' 





DWARF MUGHO PINE 
NORWAY SPRUCE—SCOTCH PINE 
WHITE SPRUCE—RED PINE 


$300 PREPAID 


10 EACH OF THESE SIX VARIETIES 
All 4 years old, once transplanted. Many 
Other Varieties and Sizes. Ask for Prices. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 


Dept. B-43 Fryeburg, Maine 








BARGAINS IN NURSERY STOCK 


20 Spirea Van Hout 18-24” 2 ied Postpaid, $1.00 
25 ardy Privet 18-24” postpaid, 
6 Peonies, 2 red, 2 white, 2 pink, pasipatd, $1.00. 
to 5 eyes 6 varieties, each lab 
3 mages for $1. 00 postpaid, 2 year, Noo 1 field grown. 
Your Choice: Golden Dawn Rev. Roberts 
Talisman Red 
Pink or Salmon Radiance 
Etoille de Hollande Dame Edith Helen 
8 Rock plants for $1.00, 2 yr. Postpaid, labeled. 
1 Achillea 1 Alyssum 1 Veronica 
1 Arabis 1 Dward Iris 1 Creeping Phlox 
1 Viola 1 Red Sedum 
4 Rockery Evergreens for $1. oe d.5 i. 3 times } transp 
1 Dwarf Pine 8-12” 1 Golden Biota 9-12 
1 Creeping Juniper 9-12” 1 Golden Arbor Vitae 9-12” 
THE KRIDER HURSERES. Box 11, MIDDLEBURY, INDIANA 
Catalog in colors free 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrvmen. 
Reduced Prices - Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO 
1035 33rd Ave. $.E£. Minneapolis, Minn. 









EXHIBITION DAHLIAS 12 For $3.00 


Jane Cowl, Kathleen Norris, Marmion, Treasure Island, 
King Midas, City of Trenton and six other beauties. 
Above worth $10.00. Order at once, supply limited. 

H. ADRIAN SMITH, 1504 Howard Ave, UTICA, N. Y. 








GLADIOLUS BARGAINS 


400} ploo ming size pixtare and iG 2 4 page book “Better 
‘or $1.00. Por “A had size mixture 

Sulbe nr above book "4°00, po 00, 00, postpal 

INGELS GLAD Gi 


tx 
Kokomo, Indiana 
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The Question 


Before the House 
J. F. Carter 


Our house is old, with unfinished attic. It 
is plastered over lath and has cedar shingles. 
How may we finish the attic so we may have 
two more rooms? 


There are two choices for floor: Lay 
flooring directly on ceiling joists or lay a 
subfloor and put the flooring on top of it. 
The latter is preferable. For wall and ceil- 
ing finish, either plaster on lath, wood 
ceiling, or plasterboard may be used. 
Some type of insulation is essential, 
either in the loose-fill form, in quilting, 
or as rigid board. 


We have no basement. What kind of foun- 
dation or base should be laid beneath a chim- 
ney which will have a fireplace? 


The chimney carries no load, and thus 
the footing needs only to carry the weight 
of the chimney itself. But the base should 
be spread out well so that a wide bearing 
may be given so that settling will not be 
so likely to occur. Concrete is a very satis- 
factory material for this purpose. 


Below one of our windows water has 
made its way, and consequently the wall. 
paper is stained black and is moldy. The 
plaster sounds, when we tap it, as if it is 
loose. Can this be repaired? 


The plaster can be knocked off and 
replaced with a new plastering job, but 
only the effect has been changed. The 
cause remains. Look ‘for the place where 
the water enters. [t probably comes in by 
way of the underside of the sill. We sug- 
gest flushing the window sill to find out 
Further, you might investigate above the 
window. Possibly a leak in the guttering 
is permitting water to pour down. 


We have a lean-to kitchen on the north 
side of the house. The chimney invariably 
smokes when a wind blows from north. It 
is practically as high as the ridge. 


Indications are that the kitchen chim- 
ney needs to be built higher. It should be 
quite a little higher than the ridge of the 
house. The fact that it is on the north side, 
north of the ridge, and smokes only when 
north winds blow, is enough to warrant 
the change as soon as possible. 


The Tasting-Test Kitchen 
Suggests This 
Easter Menu 
Tomato-Juice Cocktail 
*Roast Loin of Pork Milk Gravy 
Mashed Potatoes 
*Carrot and Green-Bean Slivers 


*Spiced Pear Gelatine Salad 
With Mayonnaise 


*Sunshine Cake, Iced 
With Whipped Cream 


Coffee Salted Nuts 


*See Cook’s Round Table, page 46, for these recipes. 





Announ cuNg- 


TWO NEW, GENUINE 


OIL-O-MATIC PRODUCTS 





A neu 
OIL- O-M ‘MATIC 


Popes wel 


HUSHED HEAT 
ata NEW 


LOW PRICE! 


Now it costs you less to enjoy it than 
you've had to pay for hand-firing! 


ALF a million Americans know the 
matchless comfort of time-proved 
Williams Oil-O-Matic heating. How 
they never give a thought to their heat- 
ing plant with Oil-O-Matic on the job. 


Simply set the thermostat, and the 
trusty Oil-O-Matic keeps the house 
just so warm, turning itself on and off 
automatically when needed. Think of 
the convenience of it! Think of the 
work and worry and dirt it saves! And 
think of enjoying all this and saving 
money by doing it. 

This new smaller home model of the 
genuine Oil-O-Matic is the same in 
every principle, in every detail of oper- 
ation, as the larger Oil-O-Matics, which 
heat more homes than any other oil 
burner in the world, as well as such 
famed structures as Reims, W estmin- 
ster and Canterbury Cathedrals. It 
burns heavy, low-cost “Number 4” 


WILLIAMS 


ILOMATIC 


LATING 


HOT WATER HEATER 





S. Government 


fuel oil, which, by U. 
certification, not only costs less per 
gallon, but is far richer in heat units 
(B.T.U’s) than the lighter costlier oils 
which most burners force you to use. 


New Hot Water Heater 


Williams New Oil-O-Matic Hot 
Water Heater is new in principle 
horizontal instead of vertical, with a 
unique new Triple Flame Travel, and 
heat-storing inset, which extracts every 
heat unit from the heavy “No. 4” oil 
which it burns. The fuel consumption 
is fixed at % gallon per operating hour 
-costs an average of 2 cents per 50 
gallons of hot water raised 100°, or 70 
gallons of water raised 80° in temper- 
ature. 27” high, 5514" long, 2234” wide. 


Quickly installed. Complete unit — 
burner, tank and all automatic con- 
trols — astonishingly low in price — 
easy terms—savings against former 
water heating costs almost always buy 
the heater for you. Ask your nearest 
Oil-O-Matic dealer. 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation 
BH-G 
Please send me information on the New Oil-O- 
Matic (1 Hot Water Heater. 
0) Oil-O-Matic Burner. 


Bloomington, Illinois 


ee 
Address 
City 
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FREE SAMPLE 


CASCO frccr GLUE 


Restore things you couldn’t fix before... 
furniture, linoleum, tiles, crockery, toys, 
umbrellas, smoking pipes, automobile tops 
and upholstery, outdoor furniture, sports 
equipment, piano keys and musical instru- 
ments—all kinds of household articles. 
Now you can put them together perma- 
nently-—in spite of moisture, heat, rough 
usage, or plain neglect. 

Unlike ordinary glue which hardens 
merely by evaporation, CASCO sets chemi- 
cally like concrete. That's the big secret of 
CASCO’S great strength. 


CONVINCE YOURSELF 


Take your free sample and prove CASCO’S 
quality. The free sample 
you receive will contain 
enough CASCO to doatest 
job and prove CASCO'S su- 
periority. In larger quanti- 
ties CASCO may be ob- 
tained fromyour Hardware, 
Paint or Building Supply 
Dealer. '2 lb. can 40c; 1 Ib. 
can 65c; also 5 lb. and 10 
lb. moisture- proof bags. 


THE CASEIN MFG. CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 


205 East 42nd St. New York, N.Y. 








STOP LEAKS 


MAKE LOOSE PARTS TIGHT 


‘oa carn ft S MOOTH-ON NO. 1 stops 

leaks of water, steam, oil 

Home . Auto - : : 

gas, smoke. Makes a pressure- 
REPAIRS ‘oi 





tight seal at joints, cracks or 
breaks in pipes, boilers, radiators, 
tanks, pails, etc. Makes loose 
handles, nuts, bolts, screws tight. 
Stops leaks in auto radiators, 
cracked water jackets, keeps nuts 
and hub caps tight. Applied cold. 
Holds in metal, tile, wood. Make 
these repairs yourself and avoid 
expense and delays for profession- 
al fixers. Easy if you follow in- 
structions in the booklet. 














Write for 


Get Smooth-On No. 1 in 
7-oz. or 1 or 5-lb can from any 
hardware store. 


Smooth-On Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 67, 570 Communipaw Ave. 


Jersey City, N. J. 









FREE BOOK 








Grow Flowers the Greenhouse Way 


ADD-A-UNIT STAKE AND PLANT TIE 


Gives Real and Constant Support 


Hollow metal Parkerized stakes; jalvanized wire ties, 
adjustable to high or low growing plants, single stems 
or clumps. Can be used as loop or full length for bor- 
ders. Commended by flower Rrowers everywhere .. 
useful, inexpensive, lasting! $1 per doz; 50, $3.75; 
100, $7 — BAUER GREENHOUSES, Box No. 1, 
NAPERVILLE, ILL. 









and receive 





Lawn-making A B C’s 


Proper clipping is of great importance 
in producing a beautiful lawn. To keep 
the roots and growing parts of the grass 
developing satisfactorily, it is necessary 
to maintain the leaves of the grass at a 
uniform length. This can best be accom- 
plished by allowing the grass to reach 1% 
to 2 inches height, then clip it back to 1 
to 1% inches. In this way the length of 
the leaves is reduced only % inch at each 
clipping, and a uniform supply of manu- 
factured food in the form of sugar can be 
provided to all parts of the plant. 

During spring and fall, when the grass 
is growing rapidly, I advise clipping every 
other day, but during the hotter summer 
weather the frequency can be reduced to 
every third or even every fourth day. 
[Our busy 40-Minute Gardener, in the 
March number, was glad to get his grass 
cut every 18 to 20 days.—Editors. | 

If an old lawn is very thin and weedy 
it is usually almost impossible to eliminate 
the weeds from it by reseeding, and it 1s 
frequently more satisfactory to dig it up 
and start anew. This will permit de- 
stroying the weeds in the seed bed, in- 
corporating the correct amount of plant 
food in the soil, and planting high-grade 
lawn seed. With this foundation and in- 
stitution of a proper program of feeding, 
watering, and clipping, a beautiful lawn 
can be secured in one or two seasons and 
be maintained indefinitely. 





What Kind of Rose 
Bush Shall I Buy? 


{ Continued from page 2} | 


from the root below the inserted bud 
mentioned. The suckers can usually be 
recognized, when they arise, not only by 
their vigor but by the color of their leaves 
and the number of their leaflets—not in- 
frequently seven. It is easy to break them 
off below the ground. The truth is, how- 
ever, that an extremely small proportion 
of the budded roses as now prepared and 
sold produces suckers under ordinarily 
respectable garden culture. 


Way back in ancient literature, as early 


_ as the time of Virgil, there are records of 


grafting. This is simply another method 
of uniting to a stronger understock a de- 
sired variety. The method is seldom used 
for roses, because the budding method is 
cheaper, "quicker, easier, better. Yet one 
very admirable form of the grafted rose is 
known as an “Ideal” rose. (See page 23.) 
It is produced by a grower who produces 
it for florists but not for the outdoor gar- 
dener. He selects small, vigorous plants 
of the Multiflora understock, keeps them 
in pots, and has grafted upon them in the 
winter the varieties he likes to sell. I wish 
he would come outdoors with his good 
plants, because I have found that his 
“Ideal” plants can be transplanted in full 
leaf into the June garden without check, 
going right ahead Rieralen. 

This introduces this idea of transporta- 
tion and transplanting. The best possible 
rose for your garden is the well-grown 
budded rose pictured on page 23. It is 
sold in dormant condition—that i is, with- 
out any evidence of growth showing—in 
late fall or early spring, and is best planted 
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You can be sure that Ken-L- 
Ration is pure and wholesome 
as the food fatal te your own table. 
No waste or scrap is used. 
Ken-L-Ration contains fresh meat, 
u. & Inspected. This famous balanced 
food is sealed in sterilized cans and 
then cooked—just open the can and 
feed. Insist on genuine Ken-L-Ration. 
Your quality dealer has it. 

Free Booklet of *“‘Dog Autobiog- 
raphies”’ sent on request. 
CHAPPEL BROS. INC 

91 Peoples Ave. Rockford, IIL. 


-|- RATION | 


| 
THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 
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50¢ worth of seed for 10c 
“Our Get Acquainted Offer.” 
Five packets of pular flower seed— 
ZINNIA, LARKSP i fate Daisy, 
ASTER and oe ; 

nd only or ta and get 
50e worth of ‘Bes oeith er 


144 Illustrated Pages, with complete 
planting instructions. 

ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
Dept. D Philadelphia, Pa. 









Oka Cherry, Su and Splendid 
Plums, Red An os aaa 
other new fruits and flowers. Ca‘ 












MPROVED MODELS fires” “Bult in four 4 


sizes. World’sPioneer Garden Tractor. Water cooled 
Plows, mows, cultivates, , 





RACTOR 
3811-5th St.,N.E. 
Minneapolis, ‘tie Ps 





FLOWER GROWER 


A magazine specially edited for 
gardening enthusiasts. 

Each ue contains more in- 
teresting facts on flower growing 
than any other publication. Tells 
all about flowers. Intensely prac- 
tical, stimulating and , Ipful. 

Sample copy 
Special — Bay for $1.00 


THE FLOWER R GROWER 
101 North Broadway, Albany, N. Y 














TRIM YOUR HEDGE ELECTRICALLY 






$ 50 LIGHTNING SPEED—NO WORK! 


Many times as fast as hand shears. Like 
, diay to use. Does expert job, too. Keeps 

shrubs looking better. Works on light 
socket. Weight 2% pounds .Lowest prices. 
@ WRITE FOR BOOKLET TODAY 


PEERLESS TRIMMER 
AMERICAN PEERLESS INDUSTRIES 
2902 Schooil Street, Chicago, i. 

















very early before growth begins. Many 
thousands of these roses which dilatory 
gardeners have failed to buy in the best 
dormant condition are put into large pots 
and shipped from these pots, often in full 
leaf and bud. Better than no roses, to be 


sure, they are yet less valuable than they | 


ought to be because the tendency is for 
the confined roots to stay in the space 
once included in the pot, and not to make 
themselves big, strong bushes. 


Here now enter into the planting pos- 
sibilities the new packaged roses, illus- 
trated on page 23. A plant of the desired 
variety has been compressed with fer- 
tilized peatmoss into the oblong form 
shown, protected against drying out by 
some form of waterproof coating before 
adding a simple inner paper wrapper. Out- 
side of this, then, goes the really brilliant 
commercial idea of the easy container 
with a window in it to prove that you do 
have a plant inside (in which, often, the 
beginning of growth may be seen). This 
particular package needs only to have the 
outside picture part removed, the whole 
thing being then planted, as any other 


rose should be planted, with care, devo- | 


tion, and hopefulness. The roses thus pre- 
pared do grow and do bloom, and one is 
sure at least of the first season’s bloom. 


"THERE are many cheap (but probably | 


more expensive in the long run) packaged 
roses—cheap because they are not well 
packaged, and frequently are only the 
“culls” of the smallest size, and because 
they are jammed into any containers that 
may be temporarily waterproofed, with- 
out protection above or below. 

Many millions of these package roses 
are being sold. There seems high merit in 
the general proposition, not only for roses 


but for other shrubs. I have seen lilacs, | 


spireas, mockoranges, and other excellent 
garden subjects thus offered. Indeed, | 
suspect the perfection of the method will 
permit a much wider use of hardy peren- 


nials and rock plants, because the ease of | 


handling and the inviting character of 
the package will bring into the merchan- 
dizing of these garden necessities more en- 
terprising tradesmen than the nurserymen 
have proved themselves. 


Noruinc I have said about any of the 
forms of roses which may be purchased 
and planted prevents the disappointment 
which may ensue if the grower or the 
seller is either incidentally or primarily a 
member of the Ananias Club. My own 
painful experience is that the cheaper the 
rose the more likely it is to be untrue to 
name, and my disposition is more and 
more to urge buying the better grade of 
plants, even if fewer of them must be 
bought, from the merchants of reputation 
who must make good to endure. 

I do confess, further, to considerable 
skepticism as to the ability of the plants 
in any of these packages to do better than 
the potted roses. | am not yet assured 
that the rose will wander far from the 
inclosure, whether it be pot or package. 

Of course, it is always possible to break 
the ball of soil about the roots and 
spread the roots in more natural posi- 
tions. Yet I must insist that if it receives 
decent nurture it will square itself easily 
the first season. It will probably institute 











that love for roses, which after one experi- | 


ence with them as almost annuals, so to 
speak, will tend to make the rose universal 
in America. 
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WATEI2 LILIES 


No Garden is Complete erat 
° ° or tie 
without a Water Lily Pool water garden 

The Water Lily Pool is rightly called the “Gem of the a 

Garden”. Without its colorful beauty, exquisite fra- F/, (VA 

grance and fascinating interest, no garden can achieve Y~ AW ‘ 

its fullest charm and beauty. SSS 
There has never been a time when you could add a Cae my 


Water Garden at such a small 


cost. 
catalog of Wm. Tricker, Inc., oldest and largest growers 





The 


new 1933 
Hardy and Trop- 


ical Water Lilies 


of Water Lilies and other aquatic plants, contains every of all descrip- 
need of the Water Garden. And prices are the lowest in tions. 
our 27 years’ experience! 
Our catalog describes and pictures, in natural colors, mr. 
hardy and oriental Water Lilies; all types of water plants Ses 
and ornamental fishes; tells how to build a pool, and 7 
plant a tub garden, and gives cul- Gro ) 
tural directions. =~ 
— ‘ 
Colorful New Catalog ~ 
All varieties of 


FREE 


Simply write to our nearest 
office and a copy will be sent to 


you FREE. 


Win. Tricker, Inc 


3417 Rainbow Terrace 
Independence, O. 


3402 Brookside Ave. 
Saddle River, N. J. 





interesting water 


plants 


ar 
f\ Sey 
A complete as- 


sortment of Orna- 
mental Fishes. 












* and its CUT/N 


The easiest cutting pruner 
you ever used. 








Cuts clean without injuring bark 
% inch branches, small twigs and even twine 





Cuts 


© WON'T BLISTER OR PINCH HANDS 
*CHROME FINISH * LIGHTWEIGHT 


© UNBREAKABLE 
© PREFERRED BY WOMEN 


MUST BE TRIED TO BE APPRECIATED 


At your dealer's 

. or sent postpaid for $1.50 
MONEY BACK 

IF NOT SATISFIED 




















Seymour Smith & Son, Inc 





2 Yellow Delphinium Zalil. Rare $1.00 


New, rare plants—colorful and fascinating 

Red Delphinium. bing’ Bs $1.00 

New Olympia Poppy. mon only,dbl. 1 ‘So | All 22 
Rockery Plants, incl. Sedum & Cactus 1.00 for 
Japanese Magnolia. Pink 8-10” 1.00 ( $5.00 
Jap. blood-cutleaf Maple Rare 8-10” 1.00 Postpaid 
New Flow. Dogwood. 12-18’ 1.00 pat 
Thomsen Nursery Co. (Catalog Free) Mansfield, Pa. 


~ 
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' Winners again in 1932. A glance through 
Kunderd’s beautifully illustrated Catalog 
will show that Kunderd’s Sweepstake Win- 
ners of the National Gladiolus Show are 
now available at amazingly low prices. For 
many years, customers have experienced 
that the Largest, Finest and Most Beau- 
tiful Blooms are obtained from bulbs 
secured from K underd direct. The reason 
is that Kunderd bulbs are scientifically 
grown and cured, and produce finest re- 
sults. We will gladly send you our Cata- 
log Free. Please use the coupon. 






A. E. KUNDERD, 133 Lincoin Way W., Goshen, Ind. 
Please send me Kunderd’s Gladiolus Book for 1983—FREE! 





OUR 1933 ROSE NOVELTY 


Mrs. L. B. Coddington. A rich watermelon pink 
color. Direct from originator. Strong 2 year old plants. 
$2.00 Postpaid. With President Hoover, Mrs. Hoover 
and Autumn SPECIAL for $3.00 Postpaid. Send 


fo 


r lis 
LB. CODDINGTON CO.,Dept. 20, MURRAY HILL, N.J. 
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HE HAD NEVER HEARD 
OF ROLSCREENS 


Bernc unacquainted with Rolscreens of 
Pella is one of the few reasons why any 
householder should continue to be satis- 
fied with ugly, troublesome, light-obstruct- 
ing, old-fashioned screens. For Rolscreens 
offer a veritable wealth of convenience, 
economy and home-beautification. 

Permanently installed, Rolscreens need 
not be put up and taken down each year. 
A touch of the fingers, and they roll up 
onto hidden rollers—like a window shade 
—out of the way and sight. A pull and 
they’re on duty. They clean themselves 
each time they're rolled. No wide frames 
to shut out light. No trouble getting at 
flower boxes or window outsides. Made 
with special, electroplated “AluminA”— 
strong, clear-vision wire-cloth that will far 
outlive Rolscreens’ TEN-YEAR GUARANTEE. 

Any type or size window—casement or 
double-hung—can be quickly Rolscreened 
—inside or outside; full length or half. 
With fourteen patented features, they’re the 
most extraordinary of all rolling screens. 
And the most economical in the end. Time 
payments, if desired. Coupon brings com- 
plete information. 


ROLSCREENS 


* ? S P BELLA 





RoiscreEN Company, 543 Main Street, 
Pella, Iowa. 

Send illustrated booklet describing beauty, 
convenience and utility of Rolscreens, 


Name 





P.O. Address 
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is the right time to start 
your water garden. If you 
have grown water lilies 

new 


you'll want some 
varieties . . if not, your greatest gardening thrill 
awaits you. Write "see our big new catalog con- 
taining full instructions. FREE east of Rockies, 
in far west enclose 15 cents, Canada 20 cents. 


Our Most Popular Collection No. 20 
S Pink Opal—Dark Pink, especially good for 







cut flowers. 
Marliac White—A free blooming Pure 
White 


Helen Fowler—A popular, sweet-scented 
Pink. 


Marliac Chromatella—aA free blooming Yellow. 
Here is a good assortment for your first small 
water garden. Order now. Plant as soon as you 
get them. 

THREE SPRINGS FISHERIES 


46 N. Court Street, Frederick, Maryland 


Burpee’ GardenBook 


ree It is a complete garden 

handbook, describing all 
best flowers and vegetables includ- 
ing 152 NEW varieties. Low prices. 
Packed with useful gardening infor- 
mation. Over a million gardeners 
depend upon it every year. 


P Burpee’s Seeds Are Guaranteed 


Burpee’s seeds have been famous for 58 
years as the best that grow. They are tested 
for purity and vitality in our own trial 
gardens. Luther Burbank said, ‘‘I consider 
your house the most reliable seed house in 
the world.’’ Write for your free 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
105 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 




















You Can’t Be “Pals” With Your Children 


[ Continued from page 24] 


situation was their own fault, that they 
had been asleep at the switch. Now they 
would make an effort to share their chil- 
dren’s lives, regain their confidence, and 
bridge the alarming gap. 


OncE that resolution was taken, they 
took immediate action. I dropped in at 
the McDonald home one evening. There 
was an informal party on. Mr. McDonald 
was dancing with a girl to whom he found 
nothing of absorbing interest to say. Per- 
haps the reason he found her conversation 
a bit thin was that while she liked him, 
and thought him very young for a middle- 
aged man, and thought his gray hair very 
distinguished, and all that, yet she was 
secretly wishing to have the dance over 
with, so she could dance with his older 
son—who could say perfectly thrilling 
things in one’s ear, and with whom one 
liked to walk down the garden path in the 
moonlight. 

Mrs. McDonald was in conversation 
with a not very communicative youth 
who was uneasily watching Ellen, Mrs. 
McDonald’s youngest, while she danced 
with a new boy who had recently moved 
into the neighborhood, and who looked 
dangerous. Well, he would doubtless get a 
chance with Ellen later. In the meantime, 
one had to be polite to one’s hostess, and 
ask her to dance. He would do that; and 
then he’d excuse himself, and cut in on 
that guy. He was quite oblivious of the 
fact that he was in conversation with a 
woman of exceptional brilliance and 
charm. Mrs. McDonald was awfully nice, 
and all that, you know; but—well, hang 
it, he cou/dn’t let that guy walk off with 
Ellen, could he? 


STILL, things went with apparent 
smoothness; and it was pleasant to be 
part of this lively crowd. Mr. and Mrs. 
McDonald assured each other later that 
they were on the right track, and that 
they had at last penetrated into the thick 
of all the cross-currents and emotional 
vortices and plot and counter-plot that 
made up their children’s social lives. They 
would keep on. 

They revived their tennis. The children 


welcomed the innov ation with cheers and 


predicted a reduction in Dad’s waistline. 

What Mr. and Mrs. McDonald and 
everybody overlooked in the enthusiasm 
of the moment was that when the young- 
sters were playing tennis, they were often 
playing the Oldest Game in the World 
along with it; and that before they paired 
off with other members of their crowd for 
that, they had to mark time till the older 
people should depart and leave them to 
themselves. Still, that was a minor an- 
noyance. Nobody thought much of it. 


ONE evening when all the family were 
away except Ellen and her mother, the 
young man who had been jealous called 
in his car to take Ellen for a drive. But 
that meant leaving Mother all by herself. 


| He promptly asked if she would not come, 


too. Formerly Mrs. McDonald would 
have refused such an invitation. But now 
it offered a welcome chance to be close 
and companionable with Ellen and a boy 
in whom she was clearly much interested. 
Mrs. McDonald went. She was surer than 
ever that she was making progress. 
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The nice young man kept his temper, 
squeezed Ellen’s hand when he got a 
chance, talked about whatever interested 
Mrs. McDonald, and prayed for better 
luck next time. 

It fortunately happens that Mrs. Mc- 
Donald is a very quick-witted person. 
She also has seeing eyes. Long before that 
drive was over she understood, not so 
much that she was not wanted, as that 
she was out of her orbit; and that the fact 
was creating discomfort all around—that 
youngsters have interest among them- 
selves on which their elders can’t intrude 
without being intruders—that these two 
young people wanted to be alone together, 
and that they would not really be them- 
selves till they were. 

She came back from that drive with her 
lesson well learned. Since the hour was not 
very late, she thanked them both, and 
suggested that they might like to take a 
spin by themselves; and that so far as 
she was concerned, she was going to bed. 


THAT was that,” said Mrs. McDonald 
in relating the story to me later. “Mr. 
McDonald and I never again tried to be 
synthetically young. We learned what we 
should have realized from the start, that 
when we tried to be pals with our children, 
they simply went thru the motions that 
the situation required. Either they didn’t 
want to tell us the truth because they 
didn’t want to hurt our feelings, or they 
did not realize it themselves, because of 
their loyalty and affection for us. But they 
found it trying. a 

“Then it can t be done?” I asked. 

“Oh yes—we’ve done it. But in a very 
different way. We let them know that 
we're interested and sympathetic; and 
when they come to us with anything, why, 
we tactfully coach from the sidelines in- 
stead of coming out into the game and 
more or less messing it up. We have 
learned that when it comes to building up 
an identity of interest with one’s children, 
one has to distinguish between what is 
real and what is counterfeit; that’s all. 
You can’t be pals with youngsters—not 
that way.” 


So MUCH for the negative side of the 
matter. But what of the positive side? 
For the need for parents to find a way to 
be close to their children remains. 

Of course, there can be no such thing 
as a general formula for solving that 
or for any other human problem. But it 
would seem that the answer is fairly clear. 
What needs to be capitalized, in building 
up close relationships between parents 
and children, is differences, not mythical 
similarities. These differences that seem 
to separate youth from middle-age, need 
not stand in the way of the development 
of sympathetic relationships between pa- 
rents and children, but, on the contrary, 
they may be used to enhance and inten- 
sify such relationships, simply because 
each side has something to contribute 
that the other lacks. 


I ONCE saw an advertisement, telling 
the merits of a certain brand of tools—the 
idea being that every boy’s father ought 
to buy him a chest of good tools. There 
was a picture of a boy and his father, mak- 
ing something. The boy, with his eyes on 
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his father, was saying to himself some- 
thing like, “Gee I’m sorry for fellows 
whose father’s aren’t young like mine.’ 
Here is a first-rate example of a real in- 
terest in common—since few men ever 
outgrow their first boyish interest in tools. 
Each had something to contribute to this 
common interest. The father had skill and 
knowledge, the boy an eagerness to learn 
and coéperate. And yet, the father’s par- 
ticipation, even in the case of a common 
interest as clearly defined as this, has to 
be kept within pretty sharply defined 
limits, because the boy would presently 
be wanting to make the things by himself, 
too, and to make them in his own fashion. 


THE point is that the father and son are 
not sharing this common interest as two 
boys or two pals. You may call them pals 
if you like; but the fact remains that the 
element of equality is lacking, and that 
the one is a man and the other a boy. 

Thus the recognition and utilization of 
the differences between the adult and the 
adolescent, the capitalizing of them—is 
part of the game. 

Another way of putting it, perhaps, 
would be to say that if the differences be- 
tween adults and adolescents are to be 
capitalized, they must be based on a con- 
geniality of taste. What turns the trick 
is that the adult and the adolescent mind 
are working on the same thing, each in 
its own fashion. 


I HAVE in mind a man whose relations 
to his son and daughter are of a kind that 
many a father might envy. The boy is 15 
and the daughter 19. The boy is all for 
hunting, fishing, athletics, and outdoor 
life. The girl has a strong artistic bent. 
She is passionately interested in music and 
in pictures. 

The father of these two has taken a 
keen interest in sports of every kind, all 
his life. His interest in music and pictures 
is equally marked. Ever since the boy was 
old enough for such excursions, the father 
and son have gone hunting, fishing, and 
camping together; and when the football 
or the baseball or the track season is on, 
the boy finds that his father is right be- 
hind him, with council, support, and 
sympathy. 

At the same time, there is never a con- 
cert comes to town that this man is not as 
keen as his daughter is to hear it; and 
whenever the two of them make a trip 
to the nearest metropolis, the first thing 
they do, if they have their way, is make 
a bee-line for the art galleries. 


Now the point is that this man’s in- 
terest in sports and his interest in music 
and pictures are neither of them poses. 
He goes in for both because he enjoys 
them. Insofar as he is able to associate 
with his son and daughter because of such 
a genuine identity of interests, he is pals 
with them. But that is worlds apart from 
the situation which is created when par- 
ents try to be pals with their children by 
means of the approach-forcing system. 

Such an association has to be perfectly 

natural. When this man goes into the 
woods with his son, the boy enjoys every 
hour of it because he knows his father is 
having as much fun as he is. If the man 
were doing it in order to be a “pal” with 
the boy, the occasion wouid be a dismal 
wash-out. And if he put on a pose and 
said to his daughter, “Well, well, how’s 
the water-color work coming?’ *he wouldn’t 
get to first base. 

The man of whom I have just been tell- 




















NOW IT'S NO TRICK AT ALL 


to do your floors 


OW you never see a Smart Housekeeper down on her knees rubbing wax into a 

floor and rubbing lines of weariness into her face. Never! Doing your floors and 
doing them better than they have ever been done before is now as easy as sweeping . . 
thanks to this new kind of polish. You just spread it on lightly whenever you have a 
minute to spare ... then go about your business. And in 15 minutes come back and ad- 
mire the lovely, lustrous sheen that your floor is clothed in. It looks like new and you 
may rest assured that neither heel-marks nor scratches will mar its beauty for some 
time to come. It’s no trick at all to do your floors. So save your energy for better things 
and polish your floors this way. Just step into the nearest paint, hardware 
or department store and ask for a can of the marvelous 


new Old English 


no-rubbing floor polish 
DRIES TO A WONDERFUL SHINE IN 15 MINUTES 
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New Garden Tool 
weeds, hoes, mulches 
and cultivates! 


The -—_ gardener with 
sharp hoe-point teeth! 







gorgeous flowers blooming so 
quic that are so easy and inex- 
sive to baild’ en maintain. No wonder Water 
ardens have caaieeed the fancy of all home-lovers! 

Our FREE booklet contains ample information for 
all manner of home Water Gardening—and lists hun- 
dreds of deli htful water plants. Our northern grown 
stock is hardy and your orders filled with plants se- 
lected by able horticulturalists. Scores upon scores of 
choice polacvone. for established or new gardens like 
OUR POPULAR FOUR COLLECTION—Chroma- 
tella, W. B. Shaw, Marliac Albida, Pink Opal—fine 
Lilies—all — FIRST QUALITY $2 50 
PLA i oc0scnsesoesecscoees e 
OUR SHOW p aegy he mreage ~ arliac Albida, Eu- 

enia de land, Sioux, Glo , Pink Opal—5 Famous 
Cleomere—end all C HOIC E "FIRST $10. 50 
QUALITY PLANTS, only.... 

Write today for our fine FREE booklet to complete 
your plans. 


HOOSIER AQUATIC GARDENS 
A filiated with Grassyfork Fisheries 
455 East Harrison Street, Martinsville, ind. 










Now... ENJOY Gardening! 


Why break your back overa hoe or rake, when this remark- 
able new all-purpose garden tool Costs so little? The Ro-Ho 
Gardener does a whole day’s work in an hour—makes gar- 
dening easy—indeed a pleasure. The revolving 
rotary hoe, with sharp hoe-point teeth, kills 
weeds, hoes and mulches the soil allin one op- 
eration. Cultivator shovels, scuffle knife and 

leaf guards permit rapid and safe cultivation 
of larger plants. Write for free catalog folder. 

ROWE MANUFACTURING CO, (95) 

498 Adams St. Galesburg, Ill., U.S, A. 





| CUTS HEDGES 10 TIMES FASTER 


@ Let electricity do the hard work! Powerful motor. 
Cuts toughest growth easily and smoothly, keeping shrubs 
las in better condition. Works from light sock- 
AY} et. Weight 6lbs. Use with one hand—it's 
fun, not work. Ask for free demonstration. 


WASHING MACHINES 


Pumps the water in and out of 
any washer automatically. Over 
500,000 in use. Special white / 
tubing resists scalding water. 

as Approved by“‘Good House- | 
7 keeping. At leading 
Dep't, Hardware, Electric 
§ stores or order direct from 


== SCOTT PUMP CO. 
4. ROCHESTER, K. ¥. 


3 TIMES FASTER THAN SYPHON / 











SKILSAW, Inc., 3340 Elston Ave., Chicago 
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the KITCHEN 


Now you can have a kitchen so smart 
and modern that you'll sing while you 
work. Della Lutes, famous expert, has 
written a new portfolio that shows how 
to enjoy oil stove economy and have a 
lovely kitchen in gay colors with 
“working centers”’ that save steps. 


Free to Every Reader 


Send coupon now. In addition to the 
free portfolio, you will receive informa- 
tion about the 1933 Florence Oil 
Range, the range that’s wickless and 
brings you “focused” heat. With a 
Florence you get good results every 
time. Your dealer has a style for every 
need and pocketbook. The coupon 
and your dealer’s name bring your 
free copy of “‘Let’s fix up the Kitchen” 
and an extra surprise for the kiddies too. 
© 1933 F.S. Co. 
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FLORENCE STOVE Co. 





Gardner, Mass. Dept. B.4 sovseatinne we 
Please send free copy of “Let’s fix up the 
Kitchen” 

Name snbedivasiantasimbidaateitdiicelttasmads . 
Address 


My dealer’s name is # 
If interested in gas instead of oil stoves 
check here [ 
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Dr. LeGEAR’s 
Round and Hook Worm Capsules 


Dr. LeGear’s new free dog book—“Dogs, 
Cats and Foxes; Their Treatment and Care” 
—gives the symptoms of Worms, one of 
the most common ailments. For Round and 
Hook Worms, Dr. LeGear’s Worm Capsules 
should be used. For Tape Worms, use Dr. 
LeGear’s Tape Worm Tablets. 

You can get them from your druggist or 
supply dealer. We give free veterinary ad- 
vice. Write us today for free 
copy of the new Dog Book, 
the best work of its kind ever 
pe og Address Dr. L. D. 

Gear Medicine Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


ye 
Lar 


DR.LEGEAR'S 
DOG PRESCRIPTIONS 


TAIN THE MOST EFFECTI E INGREDIENTS 
KNOWN TO MODERN VETERINARY SCIENCE 





This new Model D Rain King throws 
more water, spreads it evener, and 
sprinkles farther on any pressure. Has 
marvelous new patented nozzles. Misty 
shower, drenching down-pour, solid 
stream. Revolving or stationary. All brass 
nozzles, uprights and arms;balancein rich, red 
enamel. At your dealers or write direct to us. 
“The Secret of Scientific Lawn 





Sprinkling™ sent on request. Gar- 
FREE den Clubs: Write for lecture 
other rature authorized by 
tter Hom: G Chica; 
oxete, me. NS 
peeve’ . . 
Years Making Quality Products, 





You Can’t Be “Pals” 
With Your Children 


ing said to me, after relating his own ex- 
perience, ‘““Everytime I hear some profes- 
sional booster of this palship idea say 
‘I’m a pal to my children,’ I begin to have 
a slight feeling of oh-yeah. It sounds arti- 
ficial. For I find that the times when I am 
really a pal to my children is when I am 
least conscious of it. I realize it afterward. 
Everybody knows the well-intentioned, 
conscientious, but physically spavined 
old-gink who goes out into a vacant lot 
and throws his arm out playing ball, and 
nearly gets apoplexy, under the delusion 
that he is being a ‘pal,’ when all the time 
he hates it. He doesn’t get away with a 
thing. His young son knows Dad 1s having 
a miserable time, and wishes to heaven 
he would forget his conscience, and go 
home and read the newspaper. When a 
man deludes himself that way—well, it’s 
just too bad. But if he is active, and a 
good ball player, and really enjoys play- 
ing, and doesn’t slow down the game for 
people who are younger and faster than 
he—not so bad.” 


LookING at the whole matter from 
these various angles, it seems evident that 
for parents to hold their children, and to 
establish genuinely sympathetic relations 
with them, regardless of whether there is 
an identity peace or not, it is first 
necessary that they set their children free. 
If they do that, congeniality will largely 
take care of itself, and all other things 
will be added for the building up of a really 
satisfactory relationship. 


OnE of the paradoxes of family life, and, 
indeed, of all social relationships, is that 
the more separate and independent and 
free of each other the individuals of a 
family group can be, the greater becomes 
their solidarity, and their mutual regard 
and affection for each other. Their rela- 
tionship becomes close and sympathetic 
in proportion as they are free, at will, to 
dispense with one another when they feel 
like it. For then, and then only, do they 
feel that in drawing near to each other 
they are not getting themselves into the 
smothering toils of family supervision, 
and letting themselves in for something. 
Counsel and sympathy when asked for— 
yes; coercion—no! 





Bur that’s dangerous. That removes all 
restraints! Not at all. It merely leaves the 
restraints that come from within the in- 
dividuals free to operate. If such restraints 
are lacking, nothing can be done about it 
anyway. The very best safeguard with 
which to provide an adolescent before 
setting him free as he emerges from child- 
hood is the childhood experience of having 
lived with two parents who really love 
each other, and who are able, by virtue 
of that fact, to keep their lives on an even 
keel. Such an example, seen from earliest 
childhood, conditions the child’s reactions 
in every social relationship. It becomes 
the mold in which he will cast his own 
forming codes of conduct in later life. 
Provide him with such a set of values as 
those which exist in a home where the 
parents love each other, and are consid- 
erate of each other, and nothing much can 
happen to him. However, life may toss 
him about, he will swing back to sanity, 
always, like a needle to the pole. 
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Burpee’s Special 
Flower Seed Offers 


Special big-value collections of the choicest 
varieties. Easy-to-grow. Profuse bloomers. 
Burpee’s Guaranteed Seeds. Sent postpaid. 


Zinnias-Giants of California 
Magnificent large flowers of superb 
form. 1 packet each of 8 exquisite 
colors (value $1.20) for only $1.00. 


Giant New Petunias 

Four new varieties of our famous 
giants. 1 packet each of 4 best colors 
(value $1.30) for only $1.00. 


New Majestic Snapdragons 
New giant flowering semi-tall type. 
1 packet each of 6 beautiful colors 
(value $1.50) for only $1.00. 


Giant Ruffled Sweet Peas 


Strikingly beautiful newclass. Double, 
ruffled blooms. 1 packet each of 7 gor- 
geous colors (value $1.40) for $1.00. 


New California Giant Asters 
New double giants of immense size 
rivaling giant Chrysanthemums. 1 
packet each of 6 splendid varieties 
(value $1.20) for only $1.00. 


. 7 

Giant Imperial Larkspur 

Wonderful new upright type of an- 
A nual Larkspur. 1 packet each of 6 de- 
Pats lightful colors (value $1.40) for $1.00. 

Any three collections, your choice, for only $2.50. 

All six for only $4.75. All postpaid. 
For 58 years Burpee’s Seeds have been famous as the best 
that grow. Burpee’s 1933 Garden Book sent free on request. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 106 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
SOW BURPEE’S GUARANTEED SEEDS 














4 ROSES for 25¢ 


“2 Fine 1 year old, different colors, all named. 










) 9 named bush roses one year old . . 50c 
/ 3mamed bush roses two year old . . 50c 
/ 10mamedchrysanthemums fine sorts 50c 
The 3 fifty cent above offers complete $1.25 
postpaid. With any of these special low 
priced offers, we require you to send us 
» five good names and addresses of flow- 
er lovers. Send order today, say when 
plants are wanted. New catalog free 


GEO. H. MELLEN CO. 
Dept. B Springfield, Ohio 





1933 COLOR CATALOG FREE 
Beautify large or small garden with a Water 
Lily Pool. Gorgeous colors, exquisite frag- 
rance. Easy to care for. Plenty of flowers 
shortly after planting. California Water Lil- 
ies noted for extra hardiness and Vigor. Will 


COMPLETE 
eo thrive anywhere in U.S. or Canada. Safe del- 


$4. value $ 


995 ivery GUARANTEED. 1933 Catalog tells 
postpaid 


how to made a Water garden; care of Water 
Lilies ete. Write for FREE copy. 


JOHNSON WATER GARDENS, Box 15, HYNES, CALIF. 












iia ald New Easy Way 
m A neat job inctentiy to 
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WRIGHT S 
SILVER LREAM 


CLEANS and SHINES 
all over the house. 
Send for free sample jar 
J. A. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 


28 Emerald Street, Keene, N. H. 

















Originator and breeder, Chas. F. Barber, Trout- 
dale. Oregon. W orld’s finest Delphiniums. W onder- 
ful Hybrids and new double pa WHITE 
creations. “e SPECIAL: 6 plants colored 
Hybrids and 1 packet Delphinium Seeds; both 
$1.00 prepaid. Catalog 10¢, Price list free. 
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You'Lt FIND 


IN 778 WALL PAPER 





Ow, 


thanks to a new service, you can 

buy wall paper by name—the distinc- 
tive new Mayflower Wall Papers—designed 
by celebrated artists and made so well they 


always hang smoothly, wear wonderfully, 
clean beautifully. Send for the interesting 
treatise, ““Your Walls Are You’’, in which 
famed decorating authorities suggest the 
Mayflower patterns that will look best in 
various rooms. Meanwhile, your wall paper 
man will gladly show you Mayflower Wall 
Papers—imprinted with the Mayflower trade 
mark —tested and approved for color fast- 
ness. Coupon will bring you both “‘Your 
Walls Are You” ‘and pattern swatches. 


' 
Mayflower Wall Papers, Rogers Park Sta., Chicago, Il. 





Dept. BH - - - Send free, “Your Walls Are You.” 
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JUNE ROSES 


willgreetyouin your garden 
if you plant Roses now. See 
Star Rose quality. Send 
for these samples. 


STAR s] .00 
ROSES for 


* Syracuse. Monthly Blooming. 
New. Perfectly formed crimson 
flowers on erect stems. $1.00 each. 
* Chas. P. Kilham. Monthly 
Blooming. Exquisite, long pointed 
coral blooms with orange base. $1. 
Also the latest issue of “Rose News’”’ 
and the“Star Guide to Good Roses” 
for 1933. 
Star Roses are selected quality plants, 
uaranteed to bloom or your money back. 
foke advantage of this half-price offer now, 
Catalog in full color FREE on request, 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Robert Pyle, Pres. 
West Grove 263 


Penna. 











WALSH 
GARDEN 
TRACTOR 


AND POWER MOWER 
A Complete Gas-engine Machine for Gardeners. Florists 
a. rence Y Fruit Growers 
.e ‘oultrymen an 
y d Small Farmers. a 
Seeds 


POWER FARMING 
Cultivates 


Does away with hand hoeing, weed- 

ing & other back breaking tasks. Mews Hay 
Runs Belt Machinery like Saws,L2e¢ Lawns 
Feed Mills, Pumps, etc. Built to walk or ride. 
BL NEW LOW PRICE—PAYMENT PLAN 


Special factory offer makes it easy 
-, to own a Walsh. Write today! 


WALSH TRACTOR CO: 


3320 Talmage Ave. 




























A Vertical Garden 


[ Continued from page 25 | 


topped cluster surrounded by a row of 
conspicuously white sterile flowers. Altho 
they are related vines of similar appear- 
ance they may be readily identified when 
in bloom, as the sterile flowers of the 
Hydrangea have four white bractlike 
sepals, while those of the Schizophragma 
have only one. In the rock garden of the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden a plant of the 
Climbing Hydrangea has completely 
smothered a huge rock and provides a 
striking display in June, when its nu- 
merous flower clusters are seen against 
the background of its rich, handsome 
foliage. In this species we have a vine 


that would be worth while for its foliage | 


alone, even tho it never blossomed. 


THe Japanese Creeper, or Boston Ivy, 
to use a designation that is perhaps more 
familiar, is a popular and widely planted 
vine—a tribute to its real value. It is too 
well known to require much comment ex- 
cept to point out that it grows well in 
sunny situations and will thrive in con- 
siderable shade. There are several varie- 
ties, including the Geranium Creeper 
lowi, which is not so well known as its 
merits would seem to warrant. It is not 
nearly so rampant a grower, which en- 
hances its value when the area to be cov- 
ered is small. Its leaves are considerably 
smaller than those of the type, are pur- 
plish when young, with red leafstalks and 
veins. These vines attach themselves to 
their support by means of adhesive disks 
which remind me of the sticky toes of 
certain tree frogs. 


BELONGING in the same plant family 





we have the Porcelain Ampelopsis, or tur- 
quoise-berry (Ampelopsis heterophylla). 
This vigorous vine will sprawl, clamber, 
and climb by means of its tendrils over 
anything and everything that is within 
reach. There are those who say it is a weed 
because it grows so luxuriantly and be- 
cause, due doubtless to the ministrations 
of birds, it has the habit of springing up in 
unexpected places. But even such de- 
tractors have to admit the beauty of its 
dark green foliage and its supremacy in 
the fall, when its abundant bright blue- 
lilac fruits are strikingly displayed on the 
leafless vines. 


ENcLIsH gardens cannot begin to com- 
pare with ours in brilliancy of fall color- 
ing, but even in that less favored clime 
the gloryvine (Vitis coignetiae) has glow- 
ing crimson foliage in the fall equal to 
anything we have to display. As I look 
back on my early days in English gardens 
I can remember only two plants impres- 
sive by reason of the beauty of their fall 
coloring, and both of them are vines—the 
gloryvine and Virginia Creeper. This rela- 
tive of the grape comes from Japan and is 
hardy in Massachusetts. It is a vigorous 
grower suitable for large pergolas or for 
covering a dead tree, where its large, 
heavy, almost round leaves may be dis- 
played to advantage. 

Another oriental vine that is now be- 
ginning to receive the recognition it de- 
serves is the China Fleecevine (Polygo- 
num auberti). Itisa strong-grow ing twiner 
capable of reaching 20 or more feet. It 
commences to form its panicles of white, 
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Your 
FENCE 

GARDEN 
may Win / 





SIC lOOO 
in Cash Prizes 
Jor the best . 
FENCE GARDENS 


Grow a Fence Garden and enter it in 
the Pittsburgh Steel Company’s Fence 


Garden Contest this spring and sum- 
mer. It may win for you one of these 
42 liberal cash prizes: $300 for the 
best Fence Garden; second prize, $200; 
third prize, $100; fourth prize, $50; 
eight Honorable Mention prizes, $25 
each; thirty Merit Awards, $5 each. 
All you have to do is register, then, at 
the end of the summer, send us a 
photograph of your Fence Garden. 
Every home gardener has an equal 
chance of winning. Send coupon be- 
low for complete instructions and reg- 
istration card, including a free copy 
of the attractively illustrated booklet 
“The New Style in Lawns.” It con- 
tains many helpful suggestions on 
growing a Fence Garden. 


PITTSBURGH 
STEEL CO. 


752 Union Trust Bldg. + Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh 
Lawn Féencé 
tees FREE BOOKLET === 


Gentlemen: Please send me 
free copy of “The New Style 
in Lawns” and complete in- 
formation about contest. 














Name 






Address 
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MODERN HOMES 
at Mill Prices?! 


Now, new *‘ Van Tine Service’’—the perfect Home 
Building Service. Your home built complete—ready to 
move into—easily, safely and at one-third less cost! 
Many are saving 

Choose from 100 prize designs or let us design 
your home from your own ideas—F REE. Your choice 
of brick, wood, stucco or combinations. We supply 
finest guaranteed materials and strongest construc- 
tion to meet all building codes. 

Mill Prices—you buy direct from our 5 great Mills 
at today’s low wholesale prices. One order buys your 
home complete. No extras! 

Finest Modern Features. Oak Floors, Warm Quilt 
Insulation, Built-in Kitchen Units, Linen Closets, 
Sieteee < hutes, etc. More comfort—less work for the 


FREE BOOK 
100 HOME PLANS 


If you live in Ill., Iowa, Minn., 
Wis., Mo., Kan., Neb., N. D., 
Ss. D. Other States send 30c. 








World's Largest Specialists in Home Building Since 1865 
1646 Case St., Davenport, ig 

Check free books wanted: [] Homes, 

nm Cottages, (] Book of of 8000 Barpaino in in Bellding 
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non-slip floors — the safe kind you don’t 
slip on, beautified with “61” Quick Drying Varnish. No 
rubbing, no polishing,no care. Heelproof, marproof and 
waterproof, on floors, linoleum, furniture and wood- 
work. Made in Clear Gloss, Dull Finish and woodstain 
colors. Other “61” products: Floor Enamel, Quick Dry- 
ing Enamel, Quick Drying Spar Varnish. Color cards 
sent free, with local dealers’ names, on request. Pratt 
& Lampert-Inc. 
57 Tonawanda f 
Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. In Canada, 
43 Courtwright 
Street, Fort 
Erie, Ontario, 















DODSON 
BIRD HOUSES 


THE FINEST HOMES 
YOUR BIRDS 


Attract the cheery song birds to 
‘ : your premises. Joseph H. Dod- 
This genuine Dodson on will help you. His Houses, 
Red Wood Bird Shelters, Feeding Stations, and 
House, perfectly ven- Baths are the result of a lifetime 
tilated delivered for of bird study. Dodson Houses 
$1.00. Send 10c for are distinguished by their beau- 
catalog, illustrating ty and sturdiness . . . they offer 
complete line of Dod- welcome shelter year after year 
son Houses. to the desirable birds. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, INC. 
151 Harrison St, “Bird Lodge,” Kankakee, Ill. 





WREN 
HOUSE $1.00 
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A Vertical Garden 


buckwheat-like flowers in June, but it is 
not until late summer that it is really at 
its best, at which time the flowers are pro- 
duced so abundantly as to hide the foliage 
almost completely. 

It is one of those happy-go-iucky plants 
that, no matter how it is treated, always 
comes up smiling. You may leave it un- 
pruned and it will make a mass of in- 
extricably intertwined shoots, but it still 
continues to bloom. You may chop it 
back, lightly or severely (one cannot 
really apply the term “prune” to any 
operation concerned with such a tangler) 
and it blooms just the same. It is hardy 
in New England and possibly even in 
more rigorous climates. 


A FAVORITE wherever itis grown is the 
Fiveleaf Akebia (Akebia quinata), which 
delights the eye with its rich, clean foliage. 
It produces fragrant blossoms, but be- 
cause of their dull color, and being par- 
tially under the leaves, they often pass 
unnoticed. The flowers are purplish brown 
or rosy purple. This is a very useful twin- 
ing vine for fences and trellises or for 
covering tree stumps or rocks. 

The Chinese Wisteria is so well known 
that there would be no point in mention- 
ing it were it not that there are a couple 
of questions constantly arising about its 
cultivation. One has to do with the belief 
held by some people that wisteria plants 
raised from seeds never bloom. Doubtless 
there is variation in the time within which 
the seedlings come to the blossoming 
stage, but the mere fact that they are 
seedlings does not imply that they will 
never bloom. 


THe other question frequently asked is, 
“How can I make my wisteria bloom?” 
Usually summer pruning, resulting in a 
check to exuberant growth, is sufficient to 
accomplish bloom. The long growths of 
the current season should be cut off to 
within two buds of their point of origin 
in the early summer when they have near- 
ly attained their maximum growth. If 
this does not force the vine to blossom, 
recourse must be had to root pruning. 

The most rapid-growing plant in our 
climate is the Kudzu-bean, and it cer- 
tainly is a go-getter. It will cover a fence 
or arbor in short order. This vine, here in 
Brooklyn, is killed to the ground every 
winter, which means that it has to start 
from scratch every spring. However, it is 
so filled with vim, vigor, and vitality that 
this is no great handicap. 

Roses or other vines that are susceptible 
to mildew should not be trained against 
the house wall or you will be fighting 
mildew all the time. 


Don’t forget that to get best results 
you must provide a deep, rich soil so that 
the roots may obtain the nourishment 
and water necessary for vigorous top 
growth. For each strong-growing vine dig 
the soil 114 feet deep over an area of at 
least 1 square yard. Mix with it plenty of 
decayed manure, burying most of it 
deeply so as to encourage the roots to go 
down. Don’t overlook the fact that a 
position under overhanging eaves is far 
from ideal, and if you must plant in such 
a situation be prepared to make up by 
artificial means the lack of water received 
from natural rainfall. 








Newthrillsevery day... Now’s 
your chance. Rail fares lowest 
in history. Hotels, meals, all 
expenses are down. Go via 
Union Pacific which serves 15 
National Parks and offers a 
larger selection of fine west- 
ern vacationlands than any 
other railroad. We suggest: 
Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 
Colorado - . . California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches 
All-Expense Tours --. Hoover Dam 


Write—W. S. Basinger, P. T. M. 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 













£' arnutobcoua ea 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
At home by mail. Big fees. 
Pleasant healthful work. Ex- 
perts earn $50 to $200 a week. 
Many earn while learning. 
Write today for detaile— 
a \amsosare sonest 
80 Plymouth Bidz, Des 



















Over 250,000 beautiful lilies and choice 
plants for water gardens. Quality and 


service at new low prices. Free Catalog. 
RILEY’S WATER GARDENS, 
PORT CLINTON, OHIO 








GLADIOLUS 


LOOK WHAT YOU GET FOR— 
100 LARGE BULBS FOR 


Over 150 fine prize winning Kundred varieties, mixed 
to give wide range of color. All Strong Vigorous 1st. 
Class Bulbs guaranteed to bloom. The GREATEST 
GLADIOLUS BARGAIN ever. Sent promptly by 
Express(not prepaid). Parcel post 35¢ extra. 

CHARLES GROVE, MONTICELLO, ILLINOIS 








BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
221 Rose Dept. Galesburg, Michigan 










wml “VATER LILIES 
FREE BOOK All colors; hardy, day and night 

bloomers; aquarium plan com- 
WATER GARDENS plete water g q 


meopical Gold Fish 


GOLD FISH species; collections at reason- 
A oy prices. 
(( AA, SPECIAL OFFER— Three hardy 
base —— Water Lilies, yellow, white 
and pink—$2.40. 


Catalog in Colors—Free 


BELDT'S AQUARIUM, £106 Cros bra, St. Lenin, Me. 
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Séanrifal Walls as 
and you can WASH THEM! 


POTS, radiator streaks, finger marks — 
all are quickly washed from Wall-Tex, 
the beautiful and durable fabric wall cover- 
ing. Wall-Tex is strong—helps to prevent 
plaster cracks. Ideal for ceilings where 
cracks most often occur. Many patterns 
for living room, dining room, bedroom, 
breakfast room, kitchen and bath. 
See your decorator or wall paper dealer. Mail 
commen nm for free samples and enclose 10 cents 


for utiful new stiff-cover book, ““How to 
Create Distinctive Beauty for Your Home.” 


WALL-TEX 


bic. WALL COVERINGS 






Columbus Coated Fabrics Corporation 
Dept “wae Columbus, Ohio 














$50.00 FROM BEES | 
During spare time 
N. E. Hart, Ohio 


Beekeeping pays well either as a sideline or 
for full time. G. H. Thomsen, Ohio, writes, 
‘*Bees have made us our living this year.’’ 
Bees, chickens, small fruits, etc. makes a 
fine combination for small place. Make an 
income for yourself with bees. Let us send 
you our 16 page booklet. 

FRE ‘*Bees for Pleasure and Profi 
you how. 

THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
Box 34 Medina, O. 


t’’ tells 








STANDA 






A Powerful Gas Tractor for Small | 
Farms,Gardeners,Florists, Nurser- 
ies, Fruit Growers & Poultrymen // 


AMPLE POWER _— 
y Handles Field & Truck 
LOWER PRICES 


nu 
Write for Easy Terms Plan and yl 
Illustrated Free Catalog +. 


STANDARD ENGINE <i 


Plows 
Seeds 
cu 


Also 
Machines, pumps, saws, washers 
High Clearance-Encl Gears 


Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. New York. 
3292 Como Ave. 2415 Chestnut St. 150 Cedar St. 

















A Simple 
Wrenhouse 


WRENS will not go back into a dirty 
house, and they won’t clean their own 
houses. With possible exceptions this is 
the rule. 

To meet this situation, make a house of 
four pieces of board as seen below—two 
for the roof and two for gable ends. 

Bore a hole in the front, the size of a 
quarter, so as to keep out sparrows. When 
you put the front end in, fit it against a 
tin can with the open end forward, so the 
can can slip easily in and out, under the 
roof. Bore a hole in the rear board and fit 
a peg in the hole to hold the can in place. 
Nail or screw the rear board to a tree or 
other object. There’s your wrenhouse, 
which can be easily cleaned every spring. 
It’s easier to make than the ordinary bird- 
house and it’s much more efficient. 
































When You 
Need Putty 


KEEPING window glass tight means 
working frequently with putty, but too 
often we find ourselves with a hardened 
chunk which would be perfectly good if 
softened with a bitof oil and some kneading. 

Cut off a piece of old tire inner tube 12 
inches long. Again cut it, lengthwise, giv- 
ing youa rectangular piece 12 x 12 inches. 
Tack this pad down to a board or work- 
bench. Now find an old Ford engine valve. 
Cut about 2 inches off the stem, sharpen 
the portion remaining to the head or seat 
and drive it snugly up into an old file 
handle. Now you can knead the putty 


and mix oil to perfection. Take another 


old valve and draw the end of the stem to 
a broad chisel-like end. This is ideal for 
peeling and breaking the hardened putty 
off the chunk. You can do better work at 
it with this than with any fragile putty 
knife made. Your putty knife is made to 
put the substance on glass. 

Putty is usually worked soft and mixed 
on a folded newspaper, which soon gets a 
good share of your oil, and the putty gets 
many pieces of the paper. An awfully pro- 
voking procedure. This rubber pad takes 
none of the oil, and your hands need not 
touch putty or oil, only to get it into the 
final soft ball to use with the knife.— 
Frank W. Bentley, Jr., Missouri Valley, 
lowa. 
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This ts how | 
remove a Corn 


THE PAIN STOPS INSTANTLY 


© “used to cut my corns—until I discovered 
Blue-Jay. Then my corn troubles were over.” 
. ++ Yours, too, will be over once you try 
Blue-Jay, the safe, scientific corn remover. 
Used by millions for 35 years with supreme 
satisfaction. Blue-Jay stops the ache and 
pain instantly—removes the corn in 3 days, 
seldom requiring a second application. 

© Blue-Jay is safe, tried and proven—gentle 
in its action. Invented by a noted scientist— 
and made for you by Bauer & Black, the 
surgical dressing house. 

© Don’t tolerate painful corns, and don’trisk 
unscientific methods. When a corn appears 
remove it at once with Blue-Jay. 25c at drug- 
gists. Special sizes for bunions and calluses. 








a is . felt nel thet relieves 
pressure, stops pain at once, 
C holds the pad in place, 
prevents slipping. ... + + 
3.After3daysremoveplas- 
ter, soak foot, lift out corn. 


1. Soak foot 10 minutes 
in hot water; wipe dry. 
2. Apply Blue-Jay, centering 
pad over corn. How it works; 
A is the mild medication 
that gentlyundermines corn. 


3 OO a 


BAUER & BLACK'S SCIENTIFIC 


CORN REMOVER 


© Free Booklet —Contsins helpful information for 
foot sufferers. Also valuable exercises for foot health and 
beauty. For free copy, address Bauer & Black, 2500 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. (Pasting this coupon ona Bow fe 
ment postcard will save postage. ) 1-4 
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Keep Toots From 


RUSTING 








When garden tools rust, it’s not long 
before you need new ones. So prevent 
rust by using 3-in-One frequently. It rubs 
on easily with a cloth. Best ‘te lawn- 


mower and household devices, because 
it is specially-blended from three oils to 
clean and prevent rust as it lubricates 
working parts. Handy cans and bottles 
at all good stores. 


3-IN-ONE OIL 











Mie DANLIAY 
= WO vanuas*2 


(Value $7.35) 

Our greatest value of the year—ten, true to 
name, Great, Potash Fed Dahlia Roots for 
$2.00, if ordered from this ad; less than 
one-third of their catalog value. Mailed pos- 


tage prepaid and tagged true to name. Here 
they are—many of them great prize winners. 












Jane Cowl Gold Imperial 

Jersey's Beacon Clansman 
Avalon Queen—Garden Beautiful 
Casper G. Ware Fordhook Victory 

Mrs. Carl Salbach Sanhican's Queen 


OUR 1933 FREE CATALOG 


profusely illustrated and filled with val- 
vable dahlia information, will be mailed 
on request. 


DAALIADEL NURSERIES 


WW.Maytrett.Box B VINELAND, AJ. 











ALL THE MANURE YOU WANT 


Stable manure is scarce but ADCO Manure 
is chemically the same and is clean, odorless 
and free from weed seeds. You can make all 


of this real, rich manure you need by mixing 
ADCO with leaves, weeds or garden cuttings 
of any kind. It’s easy—anyone can do it. 

If your hardware or seed dealer cannot supply 


ADCO, send us his 
name and_ address 
and we will do so 
direct. Write for 
FREE booklet de- 
scribing this wonder- 
ful process. 


ADCO 
1741 Ludlow St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 






















A Three-Story Vegetable Garden 


{ Continued from page 42 | 


this type garden are those which mature 
early and have small foliage, such as Gold- 
en Bantam or Buttercup. Any of the 
coreless types of carrots, like Coreless 
Chantenay or Oxheart, are good. The 
beets we prefer are Burpee’s Extra Early 


and Detroit Dark Red. 
THe CORN crop, as well as a large part of 


the root crops, will have been harvested 
by August 15—a full two months before 
the first killing frosts. So we further de- 
velop our scheme to include a follow crop 
in each of the corn rows! Typical crops 
for this purpose are rutabagas and Brus- 
sels Sprouts. Rutabagas are sown in rows 
a few inches back of the corn rows during 
the middle of July, so that they will be 
ready to demand more growing space 
about the time the corn stalks are pulled 
up and the other root crops harvested. 
The Brussels Sprouts are planted early in 
the summer in a small seedbed and trans- 
planted to the corn rows about the first of 
July, where they are placed a few inches 
in front of the beets or carrots in these 
rows, spaced evenly between the hills of 
corn. The result of all this is that, after 
the corn has been used and the stalks 

ulled up, and the beets and carrots have 
ieee harvested, we have a good crop of 
late vegetables which will not be harmed 
by early frosts. 

For these late crops the best rutabagas 
are the early-maturing kinds, such as 
Cortland; the best varieties of Brussels 
Sprouts are Danish Prize and Long Island 
Improved. 


Bur ALL this is only half our garden! 
We still have all the secondary rows to use. 
In our garden these are planted alternate- 
ly to garden peas and bush beans, which 
form the backbone of this section of our 
planting. The peas are sown in double 
rows, 6 inches apart, more than doubling 
the yield from single rows. We make a 
single sowing of varieties which mature in 
succession, getting them into the ground 
quite early, about April 15 in our garden. 
Peas are hardier than most folks think, 
especially if treated with one of the legume 
cultures sold by all seedhouses. As soon as 
the peas are harvested the vines are 
pulled up and the rows planted to a late 
crop of bush beans, turnips, or any quick- 
maturing vegetable. 


However, these two crops from the 
same rows by no means exhaust our pro- 
ductive efforts! We still have room for a 
complete tomato garden! The tomato 
plants are set out in the pea rows about 
the middle of May at 3-foot intervals and 
are kept staked and fairly well trimmed 
thruout the season to make the shadows 
as small as possible. Our own little plot 
supports 24 tomato plants, and such to- 
matoes! Your chief regret will be that you 
haven’t room for twice as many plants. 
The tomatoes, like the corn, are our 
second-story tenants. 

In the remaining secondary rows we 
plant bush beans, either green or wax 
varieties, which, as a rule, yield a con- 
tinuous crop of crisp, snap beans until 
frost. However, if the season is extremely 
hot and dry the beans may cease to give a 
profitable yield in the middle of the sum- 
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mer; in that case a catch-crop of ruta- 
bagas or turnips may be planted in these 
rows for a fall crop. In our garden we usu- 
ally sow a row of lettuce instead of bush 
beans in one of the secondary rows, which 
is followed by a late crop of turnips or 
rutabagas. This row also supports a half- 
dozen Sweet Pepper plants, set out about 
the third week in May. 

Altho no prior crop may be sown in 
the bean rows, we still are able to add the 
third story to our garden. This consists of 
pole beans or Sie Rstia which grow high 
in the air and cast but light, rapidly mov- 
ing shadows on the garden beneath. There 
are 12 of these poles in our garden, as it 
does not seem advisable to plant them 
closer than 6 to 8 feet. Yet these few 
poles, supporting an average of four 
strong vines each, can yield an enormous 
crop of beans without taking a single 
square foot of extra space! 


THe PEAS used in our plantings are all 
dwarf varieties, early, medium, and late 
maturing—varieties such as Radio or Ex- 
tra-Early for earliest, Blue Bantam or 
Laxton’s Progress for medium early, Car- 
ter’s Daisy or Potlach for the late type. 
The best bush beans we have used are 
Stringless Green Pod, Tendergreen, Brit- 
tle Wax, and Kidney Wax. For pole beans 
one may use Kentucky Wonder, if picked 
before they mature and become stringy, 
or Scotia; for pole limas, Sunnybrook and 
Burpee’s Giant-Podded will be found the 
best. The Extra-Early Milan or Purple- 
Top Globe Turnips are satisfactory va- 
rieties of this vegetable. The choice among 
tomatoes is wider than with almost any 
other vegetable, listing such excellent va- 
rieties as Harris’ Success, Marglobe, John 
Baer, Matchless, Scarlet Topper, and 
others. The best Sweet Pepper in our lo- 
cality is Harris’ Earliest, altho Harris’ 
Early Giant is also good. 


Anp NOW to proceed with the finishing 
touches to our hard-working little garden. 
Along the west side of the plot is sown a 
border of early turnips, and along the 
east border, handy to the kitchen, a row 
of Swiss Chard, variety Lucullus. These 
are the two rows marked EB and WB, re- 
spectively, on the garden diagram, page 
42. They are easily reached for cultivation 
and do not take room which could be used 
for our other plantings. At the end of one 
of these rows we have a 3-foot section of 
parsley and a single sage plant; at the end 
of the other row are four rhubarb plants. 
Last, but far from least, the primary row 
nearest the house, instead of being planted 
with corn, now yields us a delectable sup- 
ply of home-grown asparagus every spring, 
from plants set out three years ago. 


So ENDS the story of our skyscraper gar- 
den. Yet to us the story begins anew each 
year. New things to try, changes to make 
-\ last year’s arrangement, possibilities 
for still further intensification of vegetable 
rowth—all these things keep our garden 
rom becoming static and give the promise 
of still better things to come. A little in- 
spiration and a lot of perspiration make a 
combination hard to beat. 
I consider the garden as interesting as 
a game to be planned and played. 
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You've been 
| looking for 
a these new 


GARDEN GLOVES! 


Dirt-proof gloves of imported leather, specially 
processed to make them amazingly soft and pli- 
able. You can be as active as you please—digging, 
pruning, weeding, potting, enjoying yourself with 
almost barehand freedom—yet with all-leather 
protection against stains, scratches, infections, 
hardening and drying of the skin. Also protects 
the manicure. 

Worn the year ’round, by BOTH MEN AND 
WOMEN, for Gardening, Housework, Yard, 
Basement, Painting, Garage, they are also most 
economical—outwear 6 pairs of fabric gloves and 
can be washed regularly. 


Ask for ‘“Eezy-Wear” gloves at leading dept. 
stores (Notions and House Furnishings Depts.) 
and better seed and hardware stores. Or send 75c 
for pair postpaid. Sizes for women ‘Small,’ 
“Medium,” ‘Large’; for men ‘‘Medium,” 
“Large.”” Money-back guarantee. Made only by 





THE NATIONAL GLOVE CO., Dept. BH1, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


NATIONAL 


Fezyu 


HOME 
uTitiry 


Wear 


GLOVES 








FIREPLACE 


that Circulates 
the Heat 


Now—a fireplace that heats every corner of 
the room and connecting rooms. Provides liv- 
ing comfort in cool Spring and Fall days—cuts 
heating bills. Only heat required in mild cli- 
mates and for summer camps. Burns any 
fuel. It is a double-walled metal form around 
which masonry is easily built. Costs but little 
more. Write for details. State if for home or 
camp—new or old firep 

Heatilator Co., 724E.Brighton 
Avenue., Syracuse, New York. 


















OBTAIN double the plants and 
more from you sow. Dam 
ing-off takes most, frequently all 
the plants grown from seed. 
ANSUL 

FORMALDEHYDE DUST 
Prevents damping-off. Econom- 
ical. For Vegetables, Flowers, 
seeds, cuttings. Write for Circu- 
lars. Increase your Crops. 

so S-ib. $1.50 Postpaid; 


Ente 8 F.0.8. Marinette. Buy 
Only in original packages. 


ANSUL COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 

New and improved form of sulphur. Controls 
Black Spot of Roses; also, Mildew and other Plant 
Diseases. Pleasant and safe to use any time. Con- 
trols Red Spider and Scale Insects. 


"sd: om 85.08 postpalas: Seis Rew iets, Oe. 
- your dealer cannot s . 2 from 
factory. Send for New idea Spray Sc FREE. 


ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Desk B MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 











KNOW YOUR PLANTS 


Label your plants, trees, 
bulbs and shrubs for great- 
er garden enjoyment. No 
ink. Marking is on soft 
copper. Weather-proof. Wear-proof. Simple and inex- 
er. At seed stores everywhere. Free ° 
all & Socket Mfg. Co., West Cheshire, Conn. 


INDESTRUCTO LABELS 

















Soil 
[ Continued from page 19 | 


microscope, but very efficient. In some 
dark way they manage to wangle the ni- 
trogen out of the air and get it into the soil. 

But we must hurry on and see what 
human chemists have done. They have 
found that three elements are particularly 
valuable in making plants grow. They are 
nitrogen, potassium, and phosphorus. So 
they get compounds that contain these 
elements in combination with other ele- 
ments. Nitrates, phosphates, and potash— 
you have heard about them. Many plant 
foods are made in which these elements 
are found in varying proportions. Of 
course there are other valuable elements, 
like calcium, carbon, magnesium, and so 
on, each necessary to life in its own way. 
You have to remember all the while, of 
course, that the soil contains everything 
organic and inorganic found in the human 
body and other forms of life. 


OnE of the jobs human chemists have 
to perform is to see that soils are neither 
too acid nor too alkaline. Where there has 
been plenty of rain and not much lime- 
stone around, the soil is likely to be acid. 
Certain plants, like rhododendrons, are 
temperamental that way. They are thirs- 
ty for acid, so it isn’t much use to try to 
raise them on the great plains. But most 
plants can stand alkaline soil, such as is 
flavored with lime. It is often necessary to 
neutralize “sour”. spots of soil, perhaps 
caused by an unhealthy condition, by the 


use of lime. In a general way, the soil of | 


the forests, where leaves have rotted for 
countless ages, is inclined toward acidity, 
while the soil of the prairies, containing 
the residue of decayed grass-roots for 
similar countless ages, is inclined toward 
alkalinity, especially when limestone is 
anywhere in the vicinity. The heavy rains 
have a tendency to wash out the soluble 
limy (calcium) compounds. The dryer the 
climate, the more alkaline the soil is like- 
ly to be. 


SPEAKING of rains, the water coming 
from the sky has a queer way of acting 
when it gets into the soil. A large part of 
it evaporates into the air, but a part of it 
goes down, down, down, thru the subsoil, 
pulled by gravitation, finding sandy 
streaks here and there, thru which to run, 
until it reaches some hard layer, maybe 
one or two hundred feet down. Then it 
gathers and forms veins which may be 
tapped for well water. 


THE drama continues. Night and day, 
summer and winter, the mysterious pro- 
cess goes on. That which we call soil may 
seem dead, but it is a veritable storage 
battery of power. It is charged with stu- 
pendous potential and actual vitality. 
Without it there could be no cities, no 
people, no glory of flower or pulse of ani- 
mate existence, no forests or fields of grass 
or grain. It is the magic paradox of 
nature—a glorious denial of death and a 
source of ever-continuing life. 


* 


Fire destroys cities and forests. It pun- 
ishes with torture, like a swift avenger. But 
it makes all life possible. It nurtures us and 
is kind. In the May number “Our Home 
World of Wonders” story, writien by a 
great scientist, will tell the marvels of fire 
and flame.—EDITOR. 
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: “You dont 
mean lo Say you did it 


yourself” 


Thousands of women in America today 
are surprising their friends (and them- 
selves) by doing a job they never 
dreamed they could do...and doing it 
well: Floor Refinishing! 


And it's all because of a chemist's 
discovery that enables anyone to “do 
over’ floors and woodwork with amaz- 
ing ease and speed...and at trifling 
cost! The secret? Double X! 


Double X does away with the fuss 
and fumes of varnish removers, alcohol, 
benzine, gasoline, bleaches and what 
not! Does away with lame backs and 
raw “sandpaper hands"! 


For Double X is a wholly new idea: 
double-action. In ONE operation it 
makes varnish vanish and bleaches 
the floor, ready for refinishing. What's 
more, Double X can't hurt the hands; 
can't explode; can't raise the grainl 






A pound can of this double- 
action magic (enough to “do 
over” an average floor) costs but 
75c at paint or hardware stores. 
See free trial offer below. 


FL O.O R. «CLE A N_ECR 


Mail this coupon for free trial package 
Schalk Chemical Co., 350 East Second St., Los Angeles. 
Please send me, free, a 25c ‘‘Get-Acquainted Package” 


of Double X Floor Cleaner. 
ES 


(82) 





ADDRESS 
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P FREE BOOK in color 
- tells How to SAVE 14 


Write forthe beautiful OLSON | 
BOOK on Rugs and Decorat- | 
| 
| 






























ing that is helping women 
- all over the nation beautify 
= their homes economically with 
> these lovely, rich-textured rugs. 


‘Send Your OLD 


. Rugs, Clothing 
} direct to the Olson Mills 
Ma We scientifically merge and 
reclaim the valuable wools 
—scour, sterilize, bleach, 
respin, dye and weave, IN 
A WEEK, into new Seam- 
Somme fess, Reversible rugs in 
“=, 44 exquisite Oriental 
designs, Two-tone 
‘ colors, ovals, etc.—a 
size to fit every need. 
Week's Trial —Satis- 
faction guaranteed 
or money back. 
Our 59th year 


, We have 
no agents. 





We Pay 
© Express or Freight 
ORC from Any State as shown in book. 


Phone your Railway Express—we dotherest, ST 
Largest Rug Factory Dealing Direct with the Home 


= OLSON RUG CO. =" 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
Mail to 2800 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Dept. A-86 
Gentlemen: Mail me your big money - saving 
RUG BOOK, FREE, and Surprise Offer. 





Name..... 





Address... 
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Jacoh’s Ladder 
and Joseph’s Coat 


No, they’re not scriptural ref- 
erences; because the first is 
shown on Page 93 and the 
second on Page 54 of the 1933 
Dreer’s Garden Book. And 
Solomon’s Seal ison Page 173! 
This *“*Book of the Year’’ for 
amateur gardeners contains 
not only all the delightful 
whimsical flower names you 
know, but 210 pages of highly 
authoritative facts. Free in 
U.S.A. to those interested in 
vegetable and flower seeds, 
roses, perennial plants, etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. C 1306 Spring St., Phila., Pa. 














3 WATER 
LILIES $3°° 


Add fragrant beauty to your 
yard with a pool or simple tub- 
garden. Abundance of flowers 
—all colors,all summer,at very 
little cost. Easy to care for. 

Smiley’s water gardens, larg- 
ferent oclars. Also 5 3 est in Mid-West, offer ex- 
Weler ete. SESE tremely low prices this year. 





Pool Collection 


3 choice Water Lilies, dif- 


raid, 
nl, omy FRE Write for beautful 
0 33 catalog. How 
Tub Collection to build pool or tub 


Complete selection 


1 Paul = ariot or Aurora arden. 
finest water lilies,water plants, 


water li aquatics. 4 


shallow waver ol planta, $998 gold fish, etc. Money-saving 
paid, only combination offers. SENI 





NOW! 


Water Gardens 
Dept.41, Seward, Nebr. 











SMILEY’S 


| child’s 





They ve Pioneering 
A gain in Kansas 
| Continued from page 28 | 


Association of University Women; at 
Abilene, a private individual. 


THe 1932 clinic at McPherson was 
financed by the Rotary Club alone in a 
rather beautiful way. For some years the 
club has maintained a fund to aid crip- 
pled children. Now, however, the state 
has taken over that work and the fund is 
idle. Why not, suggested someone, use 
this money for children who are perhaps 
sound physically but who may be crippled 
and distorted in some other way? The 
men accepted the idea enthusiastically 
and made the community a gift of a two- 
day clinic. 

We have visited clinics in New York 
City and in Boston, where every facility is 
at hand. Let us visit this one in the heart 
of Kansas, where the workers are pioneer- 
ing in the mental-health field, making up 
for the things they lack by extra effort and 
by helping one another. 


Tue capable, untiring Red Cross work- 
ers—McPherson County boasts two case 
workers with psychiatric training in addi- 
tion to the nurse—have chosen the most 
critical cases, those which have defeated 
the best efforts of the local persons who 
have tried to help them. They have pre- 
pared these cases for the psychiatrist; that 
is to say, they have secured the family 
histories, the histories of the problems, 
talked with teachers and parents, visited 
the homes. A complete physical examina- 
tion has been made by the family physi- 
cian, who is better able than another to 
interpret the physical picture presented, 
and his findings are ready. The psychology 

department of McPherson College does 
its very important bit by giving the 
mental test gratis. 

And what are the problems of children 
in beautiful, prosperous, highly cultured 
McPherson County? Very much the prob- 
lems of children in any representative 
American community. 


Here are a boy and girl who are failing 
in school. But unlike Jimmy, whom we 
discussed last October, they have more 
than average ability instead of less. Low 
mentality is not the answer. The girl not 
only is failing, but hates school desperate- 
ly and is undergoing a personality change 
which makes teachers and Red Cross 
workers fear for her. The cause is not far 
to seek this time—a mother, disappointed 
in her own life, who is forcing the child 
relentlessly, demanding from be no less 
than scholastic perfection, hoping thru the 
triumphs to make up her own lack. 
The child, forced beyond her powers, 
rebels and does nothing at all in school. 
But the mother loves the child, and when 
the psychiatrist shows what she is doing 
to her, promises quickly to stop the pres- 
sure which has made school so hateful to 
her daughter. 

The boy, in addition to his poor work 
in school, is a bully and a disturbing ele- 
ment. Patiently the psychiatrist unravels 
the case, the clue coming thru a picture in 
the office of a man. It shows a man with 
his arm about a little boy. 

“That’s my father and me, 
boy, his face lighting up. 

The story comes out. The father had 


” says the 
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Never before such a 
COMPLETE FOOD MIXER 


for so little money Mixes 


Not only beats, ¢ Mashes 

mashes, whips ° 

etc., but ALSO Whips 
Shreds 













peels potatoes, 
grinds coffee, 
polishes silver, 
shreds, slices, etc. 
That's why women 
agree MIXMAS- 
TER is their 
ONE assurance 
of greatest 
food mixer 
usefulness, 
durability, 
value. Does 
MORE things 
easier and better. 
The only mixer 
that does not in- 
terfere with radio 
reception. PORTA- 
BLE—use it either on or off the stand. Comes with 
juicer, two jade green bowls, automatic salad oil-dripper 
at only $18.75. (Western: $19.50.) Complete line of 
QUALITY attachments at small extra charge. If not at 
A al electric light company or dealer's, write Chicago 
Flexible Shaft Co., 5602 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago. 


MIXMASTER 


43 years makin 
QUALI TY 
products 


Grates 


Grinds 










evenszaninc LOMATO 


“QUEEN OF THE MARKET.”’ olid 
. fruit; e: eaceilent cs canners ‘° gintroduce ce evo our 

rown See 
Will mail you 125 seeds of "s Glant 


Bee eg emace 
sire hers 32 FREE 


200-. how, and when to 
plane. § toa . and when 


CONDON N BROS., SEEDSMEN 
Rock River Valley Seed F< 
BOX 15 ROCKF! 


ORD, ILLINOIS 
PHLOX PHLOX PHLOX 


Your own Choice from 20 Magnificent kinds in two 
year, fleld grown stock at 10 for $1.00 Postpaid 
Athis, Salmon Baron Von Dedum, orange red. 
Bridesmaid, white, red eye Coquelicot, salmon 
Beacon, red Eclaireur, red Europa, white, red eye 
F. Cortez, scarlet Jules Sandeau, lilac-pink 
Firebrand, red Nicholas Flamnel, bright carmine 

rs. Jenner, white Pantheon, salmon 
R. P. Struthers, salmon Miss Lingard, white 
Mrs. Chas Dorr, lilac Rosenburg, purple 
Ryndstrom, pink Rhinelander, salmon 
LaVague, pink, red eye Write for free catalog. 
THE KRIDER NURSERIES, MIDDLEBURY, INDIANA 
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Send Non CZ, ft 2 CHAMPION CHICKS 
ay wt R. 0. Fu Fomereo,& eee eee 
sade aes a aaah a 


a aa our Sor tiybrid Chitke either pullets or 
OR aT. eases LOW PRICES 












FREE 2 GARDEN BIRD DECOYS 


With catalogue of house and 
oy ae 






furniture novelties. 

hipped unpainted at amazingly 

low prices. Paint to suit. Beautify 

your jown home—make money as 

our agent.'Send 10c. coin or stamps, 
beat cover postage and wrapping. 
laukesha Furniture Co. 

Dept. B-433, Waukesha, Wis. 








‘SMITH rari weee ns 


- in Super Quality ang Utility Matings. 30 DAY LIVABILITY 
lo Ship ©.0.B, Delivery ist w' when wanted. 





PRICES 
SLASHED! 


Best laying strains--same blood lines that have won at 
Contests. SPECIAL PRICES ON ORDE! 
FOR Safe ere. Write for BAR- 
GAIN PRICES, FREE BROODER OFFER, FREE CATA- 
LOG. SMITH CHICKERIES, Box 262-A , MEXICO, MO. 


Squabs Paya—F REE Book 


Makes money raising PR Royal WK Squabs cream of poultry. 
get double chicken prises. Steady income. Raised in 4 weeks. 
Send 4 cts. stamps postage for new free 68-p book. how breed 
and sell; good a which never fails; 33d year. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 600 H St., Melrose, Mass. 
















PLANT BARGAINS: 75 plants $1.00 Your selection all 
sent prepaid. Pansy plants Giant flowering, mixed 
colors. iola Jersey Gem. Columbine, Long-spurred. 
Dianthus deltoides. Forgetmenots. Snapdragon, Giant. 
mixed. Petu finest mixed. Salvia (scarlet sage) 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


BREECE’S GREENHOUSES, Delaware, Ohio 
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Stops Pate INSTANTLY! 


Be done with old-time methods that neither 


remove the cause nor prevent corns coming 
back. Use Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads and be safe 
and sure. These soothing, ro 


healing pads stop pain in- 
stantly and quickly remove 

Don’t cut your 
come Xt... hia 





corns; end the cause—friction 
and pressure; heal sore toes; 
prevent blisters, Get a box 
today. Sold everywhere. 


= AY choll’s 


Zino- 


Put one on—the 
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Sp ta in! 


VERGREENS 














2 Pyramidal Arborvitaes, 2 Austrian Pine 
2 White Spruce, 2 Japanese Cypress 
7-to-8-year-old trees, 1 to 14% feet. Suitable for 
foundation plantings. 


Colorado Blue Spruce 
8-to-9-years, sheared, 15-18-inch, Each, $1.10 
6-year-old, 8 to 10-inch, 4 for $1,10 


10 JAPANESE BARBERRY, 3-year old heavy 
d well branched, special 
3 RHODODE NDRON, t to 144 feet, Pink, Red, 
Purple, Big value 
2 Nikko True: Blue HY DRANGEAS Hardy, 
Blooming Size, only 
Agsorted } Rockery Ever Teens, 
ts Hardy Lupines. mi: 
5 1933 Novelty Groarent Pink Violets, 
12 Rock Garden Plants, assorted 
3 Hardy English Primroses, mixed, 
Red iphinium, novelty’ 
12 Hardy Blue Salvia Azurea, 


Add 25c for Packing 
NEW MARKET PERENNIAL GARDENS 
fees 7 Randolph Road, New Market, N. J. 


DISTINCTION 


Guests at the William Penn enjoy the 
prestige of a good address. e From coast to 
coast it is known as a hotel of distinction, 
possessing an atmosphere appreciated by 
experienced travelers; yet rates are reason- 
able. e William Penn Restaurants serve the 

An Attractive Room 


highest quality of food at moderate prices. 
and Bath $350 


HOTEL i.7 
WILLIAM PENN 


1600 Rooms * PITTSBURGH *« 1600 Baths 
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For Baby’s Tender Skin 


Cutieura Taleum 


Medicated and pure, it prevents chaf- 
ing and assures Baby’s comfort. 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: **Cuticura,” Dept. 11K, Malden, Mass. 









| nights, they 





died in an accident some distance from 
home, and the mother, thinking to shield 
the boy, had told a lie to account for the 
father’s continued absence. The boy, how- 
ever, had sensed something strange in the 
situation and, not knowing what was 
wrong, had begun to feel insecure, afraid. 
Wishing the protection of his father’s 
presence, he had been trying to bluff the 
world by assuming a blustering attitude. 





The bullying was a cloak behind which he | 


hid a troubled, frightened heart. 

“Tell the boy the facts about his 
father’s death,” is the psychiatrist’s pre- 
scription here, “and do it in such a way 
as to make him feel his own responsibility 
for his widowed mother.” 


Here's a 4-year-old girl who suddenly, 
from being a self-reliant, well-conducted 
young person, reverts to infanthood, even 
insisting upon being fed with a spoon and 
taking her milk out of a bottle. 

“You’ve a new baby, haven’t you? 
the doctor says to the mother. “And let 
me tell you what you’ve been doing. You 
say to Mary here, ‘Mary, you run along 
and eat breakfast while I feed the baby.’” 

“How did you know?” gasps the 
mother. 

“Say to her,” continued the psychia- 
trist, “‘ Mary, you come and help me feed 
the baby, and then you and I will have our 
breakfast.’ Making her a partner instead 
of pushing her into the background will 
relieve her of the necessity she now feels to 
get your attention by becoming a baby 
herself.” 

Who would not sympathize with the 


” 


| 





harrassed mother, bringing her four big | 


boys to the clinic, all bed-wetters! No 
physical defect in any of them, the family 
physician reports, so it must be habit. 


THe psychiatrist delegates to the eldest 
the job of working the matter out. “ You 
take an alarm clock to your room, Son,’ 
he says, “and set it for 214 hours after you 
ys, g hou y 
go to bed. Take your flashlight then— 
your mother says she’ll get you one—and 


call the younger fellows and herd them to | 
the bathroom, making sure they are com- | 


pletely awake. Set the alarm again for 
4:30 in the morning and repeat the per- 
formance.” 

Pleased at being singled out for this 
responsibility, the eldest promises ear- 
nestly to take care of his younger brothers 


| —which will take care of his own case 


automatically. After a number of dry 
can drop out the 4:30 a. m. 


| session, and eventually the first one. 


| 


“Each of you keep a chart,” is the 
psychiatrist’s parting suggestion. “Every 
time you have a dry night put a gold star 
on it, and send the charts to me in Kansas 
City.” That makes a hit, and the boys 
leave the office resolved to do away with 


the childish habit. 
So GOES the psychiatrist’s day. Inter- 


views with children, with parents, with 
teachers, with anyone involved in the 
case. A staff meeting at the end of the 
afternoon, to discuss the cases and decide 
how to treat them. 

Has the clinic been worth while? 

The women’s organizations which first 
dreamed of the clinic answer the question 
by planning how to go about having the 
clinic next year. They have found the 
other groups so interested and so loyal 
that perhaps they will ask each one to 


appoint a representative to a permanent | 


clinic committee. 
The clinics, they feel, must go on! 


Betrer Homes AND GARDENS, 








peingtime ie) 
on baby 


intosds the importance of 
regularity in daily feedings 


EGULARITY, so important in 

baby’s diet, especially in spring- 
time, means more than just “on time” 
feedings. It means uniformity in qual- 
ity and food value, too. Because few 
mothers, no matter how carefully 
they buy and prepare baby’s vege- 
tables, can provide this uniformity, 
thousands of doctors now prescribe 
Gerber’s Strained Foods. 
The Gerber Products are always uniform. 
They are made only of the finest vege- 
tables, always of the same crisp fresh 
ness. All are cooked and strained the same 
way, in oxygen-excluding equipment which 
conserves natural vitamin and mineral salt 
value. All are strained to a uniform texture. 
And because they are unseasoned, ready-to 
serve, they assure ‘‘on time” feedings as 
well as uniformity, thus giving complete 
regularity. Seasoning and warming to feed 
ing temperature is the only work required. 


Gerber’s Strained Cereal 
Gerber’s Strained Cereal is made of whole 
wheat, hulled oats with wheat germ added 
to give extra vitamin B. It is long-cooked 
in whole fresh milk to provide a flavor most 

acceptable to baby, then 

“———@ strained to remove coarse bran 
(Ree particles. Ready-to-serve, it 
eto needs only to be warmed and 
— seasoned as the doctor directs. 


Ask Your Doctor 


He can best advise which Gerber Products 
are most desirable for your baby, when and 
how to use and season them. Follow his ad- 
vice for a happier springtime for baby and 
for you. 

Mail coupon for Free Booklet des- 
cribing all the Gerber Products and offering 
many helpful suggestions for training baby’s 
mealtime habits. 









Strained Tomatoes 
Vegetable Soup - 4 
Carrots-S - 
es - Green — 
416 oz. cans 


Strained Cereal 
1014 oz. can 
15¢ at Grocers 
and Druggists 








ucTS 


STRAINED PROD 





aby's 
vesetaBles || GERBER PRODUCTS CO. 


po ee Fremont, Mich. 
 peeehaag In Canada FINE Foops oF 
Canava, Ltp., Windsor, Ont. 
? i} Please send me free copy of 
‘| your booklet, Baby’s Vege 





—_4 tables and Notes on Mealtime 

Psychology. (Enclose 10c_ if 

you would also like a picture of the Ger- 
ber Baby.) 
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Let genuine* OZITE 
SAVE IT 
before it's too late! 


When threadbare spots show in your 
rugs ... when their nap is ground down, 
their colors spoiled by wear... then it’s 
too late! Don’t wait for this to happen. 
Save your rugs with inexpensive Ozite 
Rug Cushion... . now! Ozite doubles the 
life of rugs because it actually cushions the 
marvgre. and grinding of hard, sharp 

eels. And, best of all, it makes even your 
oldest rugs feel softer than new! 


*Be sure you get genuine Ozite 


There are misleading imitations of Ozite Rug 
Cushion that may seem to sell for less, but 
actually cost more. Inferior rug pads form 
lumps and mat down—doing your rugs more 
harm than good. Now new improved Ozite 
is 28% heavier and softer than ever. MoTH- 
PROOF, OZONIZED, GUARANTEED TO SATISFY. 
Prices have recently been reduced to the lowest 
point in history! Look for the name impressed 
in every cushion. Buy it wherever rugs and 
carpets are sold. 


NEW IMPROVED 


site 


#06, vu. 6. Pat. OFF. 
ION 
this trade-mark 







RUG CUS 


There is only one “Oxite”—Look for 












CLINTON Carpet Co. 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 
Send me FRBE a small sample of New IMprovED 
OZITE Rue Cusaion. Also free booklet, “‘Facts You 
Should Know About the Care of Rugs and Carpets.” 
B433 

Name. 
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Your Home Service Bureau 


A Department of Extra Help 
in Home-and Garden- making 


Keep Your Leaflets in This Handy Scrapbook 


Since the Better Homes & Gardens Scrap- 
book was first issued several years ago, it has 
become indispensable to literally thousands 
of gardened home families as the ideal place 
to keep Better Homes & 
Gardens leaflets and as a 
permanent file of home- 
and-garden information. 

Once you have used this 


sheet headed “Menus,” under the classifica- 
tion “Foods and Recipes” in your Scrap- 
book you would make a brief notation, 
“Thrifty March Menus, Better Homes & 
Gardens, March, 1933, 
Page 13.” 

If you bought your 
Scrapbook before 1930, 
you will want to send for 








attractive, sturdy loose- 

leaf book, it will become / 
indispensable to you, too. 

Each Better Homes & Gar- 
dens leaflet is punched to 
fit the Scrapbook, which 
includes 11 index tabs on 
which you may letter your 
own subject classifications. 
Another handy feature is 
an extra-sturdy envelope 
in which you may file clip- 
pings and notes until you 0 L. 











| ecu a f 
OE Canpenses 
SCRAPBOOK 


x’ one of the new improved 

ones. These took the place 
of the original Scrapbook 
made available to readers 
before that date. But few 
families stop with just one 
Scrapbook. As one be- 
comes filled with leaflets 
and other home-and-gar- 
den information, send for 
a second copy and divide 
. your classifications be- 








tween the two books. And 
so on. By following this 











ave time to paste them in 











Better Homes & Gardens 





the book. 

Many families also use 
the book as an index to 
useful pieces of information in Better Homes 
& Gardens to which they want to refer easily, 
but which they do not care to clip from the 
magazine; for example, in last month’s is- 
sue, on page 13, there was a story—‘Try 
These Thrifty March Menus.” If you wish 
to make a note of this information, then on a 


NOTE: Names of many of the garden leaflets have 
been recently changed, but their contents remain the 
same. For instance, if you order ‘‘How to Grow Del- 
phiniums” the leaflet may come to you entitled, 
“Delphiniums, the Twentieth-Century Flower.” 


Garden Leaflets 
(All 4c each) 


B-G-24, How to Make a Nature Trail. Reason for 
Nature trail and how to develop it, with sug- 
gestions for labels, materials, and references. 

B-G-62, Annuals for Spring Sowing. 

B-G-68, How to Combine Annuals and Perennials. 

B-G-71, A Guide for Growing Tuberous Begonias. 

B-G-21, Eleven Simple Plans for a Flower Border. 
Illustrated planting plans of annuals and per- 
ennials. 

B-G-90, Dates of Bloom for Trees, Shrubs, and Per- 
ennials. This list has been made to help the 
garden-planner work out color schemes, suc- 
cession of bloom, and to supplement his memory 
of flowers and trees which bloom at the same 
time. 

B-G-78, How to Grow Delphiniums. 

B-G-18, The Well-organized Garden Club. Includes 
constitution, by-laws, suggested programs for 
the year, helpful advice on encouraging civic 
endeavor, and helping the treasury along. 

B-G-82, How to Make a Lattice and a Fence. 

B-G-61, How to Build the Informal Pool. 

B-G-33, Essential Facts About Soils and Their Food 
Needs. Includes soil—a manufacturing 
plant, increasing porosity, manufacturing 
food, nitrogen, phosphates, potash, with defi- 
nite recommendations for fertilizing various 
plants. 


Garden Booklets 


SPECIAL! The price of the Better Homes & Gar- 
dens booklet Common Garden Pests has been reduced 
to 10 cents a copy! This is a booklet which every 
home gardener needs on his reference shelf. It tells 
what garden pests are and how to control them. 

The Rock Garden, Its Construction and Care, 25c 


Scrapbook system you will 

eventually have a large 
number of volumes composing a convenient 
and handy reference shelf of which you will 
have reason to be proud. 

The Scrapbook costs 75 cents complete 
60 cents without the index tabs. Or you may 
obtain a copy by sending in just two new 
l-year subscriptions to Better Homes & Gar- 
dens at 60 cents each—$1.20 in all. 


Child Care and Training Booklets 


The Character and Religious Training of the Pre- 
School Child. 10c 

The Physical Care and Habit Training of the Pre- 
School Child. 50c 

The Mental Health of the Child. 50c 

The Children’s Party Book. A delightful booklet of 
party plans, including detailed suggestions for 
games, decorations, and refreshments. 25c 


Foods Booklets 


Bridge Luncheon Menus. Unusual and delicious 
menus, with recipes, color schemes, and the like. 25c 

Best Cake Recipes. A 64-page booklet of the country’s 
best cake recipes. 15¢ 

Men’s Pocket Menu Guide. A menu guide for gentle- 
men, thin, fat, or medium, to carry in their vest 
pockets. 10c 

Cooking for the Crowd. Just the booklet you need when 
planning church or club dinners and refreshments. 
10c 


Table Settings for Every Occasion. A beautiful booklet 
of correct table settings, well illustrated with photo- 
graphs and diagrams. 25c¢ 


Home-building and Finance Booklets 


Better Homes & Gardens’ Simplified Family Budget 
Book. How to place your family finances on a 
sound basis. 25c 

How to Build a Better Home. Practicable methods 
suggested for the home-builder. 15c 

How to Finance the Better Home. Complete discussion 
of all phases of home-financing. 10¢ 


Home-furnishings Booklets 


Color Charts and Color Schemes. For those who have 
an eye for color, and for those who haven't. 25c 

Walls, Floors, and Ceilings. Detailed suggestions for 
harmonizing these three important factors of a 
room, 25¢ 

Furniture Arrangement and Balance. Diagrams which 
show you how to place your furniture correctly. 250 


Send all orders for leaflets and booklets to 
The Home Service Bureau, Box 9304 


Better Homes & Gardens 


Betrer Homes anv Garpens, April, 1933 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Giner Playthings...SBut 
No Safer Playground 






Rag dolls or imported doll houses—rag rugs 















for playground, or deep-piled Orientals . . . 
dirt is dirt in any carpet. But the richest 
mother in the world can give her child no 
safer playground than any mother can. Wealth 
can buy no finer cleaner, nor can thrift select 
a more economical one, than The Hoover. Any 


$ 
woman can have it for as little as = down. 


Of no other cleaner can this be gives many more years of serv- 


said: The Hoover has the usual _ ice and better service. . . . The 
“4 suction and brushing, plus an —- Hoover with twenty-one patented 


exclusive third cleaning action, features is not only more effi- 
Positive Agitation, which by cient at first butiskept efficient 
shaking the rug dislodges the by nation-wide Hoover service 
deeply embedded germ-laden available to every Hoover 
grit—enabling The Hoover to owner. The Hoover is sold and 
remove this menacing dirt as endorsed by the leading mer- 
well as lint, hair, litter, and chantsof the country....When 
; — j : dust. . . . The Hoover cleans _ their bonded and trustworthy 


Th HOOVER 


It Beats.. .as it Sweeps. ..as it Cleans 
--.on a Cushion of Air 


oer 


more homes, large and representative calls on you, 


small, than any other sk for a no-obligation Hoover 





cleaner. ... The Hoover Home Trial. The Hoover Com- 





is made by the oldest pany. Factories: North Canton, 





electric cleaner manu- Ohio; Hamilton, Ontario. 








facturer and the largest. 
..- The Hoover has been bought 
by more than 3,000,000 people, 
nearly half of whom purchased 
on the recommendations of 
user-friends. . .. The Hoover is 
recommended by leading rug 
manufacturers for the cleaning 
and preservation of floor cov- 
erings. . . . The Hoover, com- 
plete with Dusting Tools or 
Dustette, may be bought on as 


low a down payment and with 














as small an outlay per month 
hw The new and exclusive Hesver Hedlite 


as the cheapest machine, yet makes cleaning easy in darkest corners. 
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ALONG THE GARDEN PATH 


Ra weeks I have been looking 
over my seeds, wondering when 
I can get them into the soil. I ex- 
amine my bulbs of oxalis, gladio- 
lus, and Tigridia and seem to 
think that fl don’t plant. them 
immediately something awful 
will happen to them. But, as a 
matter of fact, I shall want to 
use them as fillers among other 
flowers, and I know I can wait 
until my perennials are up and 
all danger of frost is past. 


Proud of These Stories. How 
old are you? No, really I didn’t 
mean for you to answer. But 
you'll never be too old to enjoy 
our Junior Garden Club page. 
This month Cousin Marion has 
a most delightful account of the 
magic contained within a seed. 

Clark D. Paris in his article 
“Let’s Go Native” tells you just 
how to make wildflowers at home 
in your garden. I wonder if you 
have ever thought why it is that 
most of the wildflowers in the 
eastern states are spring bloom- 
ing, while those on the Middle- 
west prairies are summer bloom- 
ing. Of course, such flowers as 
grow naturally in the woods 
must burst into bloom quickly 
before the trees come into leaf; 
whereas those in the prairie re- 
gions do not have to waken so 
early. They can grow lazily until 
midsummer, then bloom. 

Fortunately, many spring- 
blooming wildflowers can be 
grown easily in shady places. 


Old-fashioned Flowers. Speak- 
ing to the seedsmen of the country one day, | was inclined 
to censure them for not suggesting new and unusual flowers 
to their customers. And then they gave me this startling 
fact: 

They said that the people of the United States were 
much more interested in the old varieties of marigolds, 
zinnias, China-asters, and hollyhocks, and that they, the 
seedsmen, often waste many pages in their catalogs trying 
to sell new, unusual, and superior varieties. 

And nurserymen tell the same story. They sell thousands 
of VanHoutte Spireas to one plant of the beautiful new 
Alternate-leaf Buddleia, or butterflybush. 

You as a garden enthusiast wonder why it is that so few 
seedsmen and nurserymen do not deal with the up-to-the- 
minute plants, and the answer is merely that the nursery- 
men love these subjects so much that they do grow them, 
and can and will sell you many unusual flowers, even tho 
they do not advertise them in their catalogs. 


The Dirt Gardener. \'m glad I’m not The Dirt Gar- 
dener. You expect Harry O’Brien to know everything 
about every plant and place. If you are gladiolus enthu- 
siasts you wonder why he doesn’t plant more “glads,” and 
if a rock-garden specialist you wish he would tell how to 
grow gentians. 

Sometime ago Harry said he wondered why more banks 
did not go in lor flowers. Whereupon Anna Kinney Jones, 
of San Antonio, Texas, writes me: “The Dirt Gardener 
should walk down Commerce Street in San Antonio and 
see the most beautiful flower garden in the country main- 
tained by a financial institution. The National Bank and 
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the Loan and Trust Company 
reserve a large plot of ground be- 
tween their respective buildings 
and employ a gardener the year 
round to raise posies. Probably 
every pansy and snapdragon 
raised is worth its weight in gold 
when we figure the value of the 
ground occupied.” 


Spring Rubbish. Each spring 
we accumulate it—leaves, dead 
plant stalks, and other garden 
trash which has not decayed 
sufficiently to be spaded into the 
soil. Our tendency is to pile it 
and burn it. 

This is terribly thriftless gar- 
dening. If we have a small area 
in our yards where we can pile 
this trash, we can easily convert 
it into manure by using a com- 
mercial product that causes de- 
composition. It is sold by most 
seed and hardware stores. It 
changes even the coarsest rub- 
bish into something analogous to 
well-decayed manure. 

Or if your retailer is unable to 
supply you, you can make a sub- 
stance that will assist decompo- 
sition. Use 3 parts of sulphate of 
ammonia and ¢ parts of lime for 
each 100 parts of rubbish or or- 
dinary wheat straw. You can use 
either the hydrated or pulverized 
limestone. Of course, it isn’t nec- 
essary to know definite propor- 
tions. Merely sprinkle a little of 
this mixture over the garden rub- 
bish, adding more powder as you 
add more of your garden trash. 


RN, I RE III 


4 SPR LAS 


Even the garage can be made a garden bower 


Seed Caution. So many be- 
ginning gardeners neglect a very important stage in the 
plants’ life—just as the seed has germinated. When the 
tiny rootlets and shoots are just starting they cannot 
withstand drouth. A few hours in the hot sun kills them. 
Many gardeners may think they watered the seeds enough, 
but you must watch your young seedlings carefully to see 
that they have sufficient moisture when they germinate. 

The innocent gardener claims that the seedsman sent 
him seed that would not grow. Whereas the truth is that 
the seedsman tests all seed which he sends out and knows 
that it will grow. 


Keep Out Roots. Encroaching tree roots soon rob soil of 
perennial beds of food and moisture. Hugh W. Wright sug- 
gests using sheets of galvanized corrugated iron. Dig a 
trench and place the sheets vertically against the bank 
nearest the tree. 


Happy Flower Neighbors. Chrysanthemums and peo- 
nies planted together make a good combination because by 
the time the chrysanthemums have grown tall the peonies 
have matured and some of the foliage may be removed. Of 
course, the wild sweet-william (PA/ox divaricata) is very 
good for edging tulips. Last summer I planted purple 
pansies near my Nepeta mussini, and as the Nepeta spread 
the branches of the pansies came up thru it and made an 
interesting combination. 

Each of us has happened on certain garden combina- 


tions he likes. What are your favorites? I’d 
like to publish a page of flowers which live AGA 
happily with each other as neighbors. e 


















































Your hair may 
be lovely. 


Your gown 
perfect.. 


Your complexion 
flawless... 


BUT.¢ 














Don’t be a nuisance and offend others. 
Keep your breath sweet with Listerine 





before all enga gements 


At this very moment, your breath could be bad and 
you wouldn't know it. That’s the insidious thing 
about halitosis. 


Moreover, the chances are that it is bad. The 
causes of halitosis are so many and of such common 
occurrence that everyone is a victim at some time 
or another. 

If your tooth brush left a few tiny food particles 
to ferment on teeth or gums, halitosis is undoubtedly 
present. Fermentation causes odors. So do decaying 
teeth, artificial plates,leaky fillings. Also overindul- 
gence in eating or drinking. And, of course, simple 
infections of the mouth, nose, and throat. 





The moment you use Listerine, it halts fermenta- 
tion, resists decay, checks infection. Odors disappear 
like magic. Your mouth is clean and fresh. Your breath 
becomes sweet, normal, agreeable. It cannot offend. 

Don’t expect quick or lasting deodorizing effect 
from ordinary mouth washes sold at so-called bar- 
gain prices. Repeated tests have shown that they fail 
to hide in 12 hours, odors that Listerine conquers 
instantly. 

Keep Listerine handy in home and office. Use it 
every night and morning, and between times before 
meeting others. It is an investment in popularity. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


L STE RI N ~ instantly ends halitosis 
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iii: our terrier, was lost! If you haven’t had a dog lost, 
you can’t imagine the consternation. 

An advertisement was inserted in the local newspaper, and 
then we began to get new slants on human nature. This is a 
city of 160,000 people. No name was attached to the advertise- 
ment—just a telephone number. But we were deluged with 
telephone calls, and then we began to realize the bond of sym- 
pathy that is somehow created by a lost dog. Everybody wanted 
to help. It seemed as tho a lot of new friendships had suddenly 
sprung into existence. Utter strangers had instantly become 
neighbors. 

Finally, thru a strange chain of events, involving this kind of 
coéperation, Billy was found—all because people are so neigh- 
borly. It’s a pretty good world, after all. 


My FRIEND BROWN had a well-built home, but it had been 
constructed in 1901 and had not kept pace with the rapid march 
of progress. The home lacked something. There were narrow 
doors between the “parlor” and the other rooms. The plumbing 
and heating systems were old-fashioned. There was no insula- 
tion. You know the story. 

Then he decided to fix things up a little, both inside and out. 
The more he got into the job, the more interested he became. I 
had the privilege of visiting his family Christmas morning after 
everything was done, and it was the merriest Christmas they 
had ever a They gathered around the newly installed fire- 
place, where a log fire was blazing. They all felt more neighborly, 
for there were broad arches in place of doors and they could 
feel sociable and hear all that was going on. 

The modern heating plant made all rooms seem like summer. 
There were no cold spots. The home was insulated and the air 
was in the proper condition. The shiny new bathroom and 
lavatory fixtures and the colorful breakfast room made every- 
body feel more cheerful. 

And then I realized that the betterment of the home in such 
ways is important in more than beauty or convenience or utility 
or comfort. It means a more happy home life and added stability 
to the family. The children are always delighted to be at home 
and bring their friends there, to play games and sing and have 


good times in general. How they do revel in that fireplace! 

One thing that makes remodeling or any kind of building es- 
pecially desirable at this time is that the dollar spent for ma- 
terial and labor now will grow as prices increase, so your 
investment will enhance the value of your home in the future. 
Natural economic laws will automatically increase your equity. 

The words “Better Homes,” as a part of the name “Better 
Homes and Gardens,” mean just what they say. And that is why 
we are delighted to engage in another great project to encourage 
the American people to have better Kates in 1933 than they 
had in 1932. America always goes forward! 


Ir YOUR community or local beautification project has not 
been entered in the More Beautiful America Contest, this is an 
excellent time to see that it is. We shall be glad to send you the 
particulars. 


In A GREAT many communities newspapers are conducting 
modernizing contests in conjunction with Better Homes and 
Gardens, thus adding to the prize money which may be won by 
contestants. Particulars may be seen on page 19 of this issue. 
You may wish to speak to your local publisher about this. 


Harry O’BRIEN, the Dirt Gardener, paid us one of his oc- 
casional visits while out on a lecture tour the other day, and we 
had a fine time planning for the future. He is keeping his diary 
right along, and is accumulating garden lore right now which 
you will read about a year from now. One of the things he did 
while here was to get into an argument with Fleeta Brownell 
Woodroffe about sempervivums. (Remember her story?) Alfred 
Carl Hottes was the referee, and he called it a draw. Anyhow, 
Harry thoroly approved of Mrs. Woodroffe’s garden. When he 
appears before a garden club he needs no introduction, for he 
says that every person in the audience knows him in advance 
because of his diary. 


As THIS is written a great new surge of hope and optimism 
has come over the nation. Predictions are always risky business, 
but if the indications hold good, there will be a decided change 
for the better by the time this reaches you. 


And certainly this is a fine time to take a , 
new start. Spring is here—the most joyous 
time of the year. It is a time for new vision. 
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Which Face Do You Prefer? 


Number 5 of a “How You Can Remodel” series 
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2. Remove the ponderous 
porch, letting new and wel- 
come light into the living- 
room thru a_well-propor- 
tioned bay—replace awk- 
ward window grouping with 
single sash with adequate 
shutters—add new roof— 
new entrance—new shin- 
gles over old siding—and 
there emerges the charm of 
a genuine Colonial home. 


4. With no great effort, this 
Georgian home from Eng- 
land is entirely practical. An 
entrance typical of its ante- 
cedents—heavy-slatted 
blinds—chimney pots—a 
new coat of smooth stucco 

—new hipped roof—an iron- 
latticed porch—and, be- 
hold! the transformation is 
complete. 
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F. Clare Hinkley, Architect 





1. This home, in countless numbers, is found 
in every city—varying in size and detail per- 
haps, but essentially just one of those square, 
unimaginative, comfortable homes prevalent 
a decade or so ago. Careful thought and 
study—a little ingenuity—and what trans- 
formations are possible! 






















































3. Again remove the porch, 
(as has been done in the 
other suggestions), terrac- 
ing up the rejuvenated en- 
trance—add a hood for the 
service door—shingles for 
the second story, stucco for 
the first—a new roof again 

a new kitchen window for 
ventilation—and you have 
the essence of New England. 


5. As in the others, a new 
fireplace with a sufficiently 
substantial chimney has 
been presented to the living- 
room—a new porch at the 
side adds _ privacy—clap- 
boards and stucco—a gable 
facing the street—a trellised 
entrance upon which ram- 
bler roses may climb—and 
we have a distinct flavor of 
Pennsylvania. 
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PPP THE OTHER day Josephine 
Wylie served us a Compote of Prunes, 
simply individual dishes of the cooked 
fruit with a half-lemon squeezed over 
each. They surely are good this way. 

And there we have our Vitamins A, 
R, and C, for lemons are rich in C and 
recent findings rate prunes as a good 
source of Vitamins A and B. Nutrition 
authorities say, too, that the prune is 
desirable for its mineral content and 
food value, and that it increases red 
corpuscles in the blood. 

Do you ever make Prune Whip? We 
have a good recipe. 


PPPr dd¢ 


Dear Neighbors: 

It’s fun to be friends with Alfred Hottes when he’s 
moving his fish to the garden pool. By the way, his is the 
neatest, sweetest little small-lot garden with a pool that 
ever was. (Yoursis? May be, Nick and I haven’tseen yours.) 

In transit fish dive out of the buckets, thither and 
yon. Meanwhile Alfred educates us concerning goldfish: 
“Soon as the weather gets at all warm, 
the pool and get the fish up from the ‘basement tub, and 
out from the aquarium. Last spring | put in 20 fish and 
at the end of the summer took out 86; you see, I had a lot 
of water hyacinths, where fish lay their eggs. Then, too, 
the young fish hide in among their roots. I used cotton- 
seed meal to feed my lilies, but the fish liked it so well I 
fed them only that all summer. Every couple of days | 


’ he says, 


scattered less than a tablespoonful on the water. 


>Pe IF YOU shake in your shoes— 
or your bedcovers—this new burglar- 
proof window guard will interest you. 
It is an adjustable steel grill, the sides 
of which fit tightly into the pulley stiles 
of any ordinary double-hung window, 
locking into place. Installed, the upper 
sash can be lowered several inches and 
the lower sash fully raised without dis- 
turbing the steel grill. 


>PPr AS WE drive by a place, I like 
the gay, benevolent look of a many- 
spray garden hose emitting bright 
water from taps spaced evenly down 
its length. Nick snorts—he says people 
don’t pay a couple of dollars more for 
a garden hose with built-in sprinkler 
taps for the fun of watching it spray, 
but because it does the watering job 
quickly and thoroly, while the man- 
of-the house trims his hedge. 


»Pr IT CANNOT believe—but here 
it is, a clock with no round face and 
hands. Of modernistic design, its 
black molded-plastic case is approxi- 
mately 7 inches high by 4 wide and 4 
deep. Dials are read like the mileage figures on 
your speedometer. When it’s 8:20, the figures 
8, in the hour dial, and 20, in the minute dial, 
are in full view; just below them is a second 
indicator. 

“T want one of those,” said Nick. “How much 
are they?” And the price he guessed was half 
again what this electric clock sells for. 


PPP “FIRE-INSURANCE companies will 
bless you,” says John Normile, “if you tell 
people about this sprinkler system for putting 
out fire. It’s the greatest thing yet for homes.” 
And Nick says home-owners will bless me, too. 

At a nominal cost, this sprinkler system, of 
flexible copper tubing with sprinkler outlets at 
proper intervals, can be installed in the base- 
ment. It automatically quenches fire, so likely 
to start there. For a little extra the system can 
be extended to other fire hazards, such as the 
attic or garage. Installing it is only a few hours’ 
work for your local plumber; he attaches it to 
the household water supply. 


(Nevertheless, | bow my head for the plumb- . 


ers’ blessing, too!) 


>ee AS A reversible table-covering, or to 
use for draperies or shades, Christine Holbrook 
considers the new idea of oilcloth with a 
printed pattern on its cotton backing excellent, 
both sides being decorative. 

And an improvement in a well-known brand 
of sheets, saving moments of doubt at the linen 
closet, are little tabs marked “‘single bed,” 





“To promote bloom I pot my shallow-water plants and 
suspe nd them from the sides of the pool with wires. 
“I wonder if Huey will return this year.’ 
the Hottes frog!) And if you would like to know whether 
Huey did, or for further information concerning any of 
the news on this page, write to me. Please specify which 
item or items you wish to know about, and send along a 
3-cent stamp for postage. 


Yours cordially, 


a Joyce Olson 





“twin bed,” or whatever, which stick out from 
a corner of each sheet to identify its size. 


>PP THIS PLUMBING tip from John Nor- 
mile: A manufacturer offers a new float valve 
which reduces the noisy gurgle in most closet 
tanks; and the tank refills rapidly but noise- 
lessly. If of thiscompany’s installation, your old 
closet tank can be easily refitted with this valve. 


PPP WHEN A WELL-KNOWN stove manu- 
facturer publishes a catalog of suggestions, but 
gives us the privilege of designing the decora- 
tion of our own individual gas range in colors 
to harmonize with our particular kitchen, and 
at a cost only slightly more than the current 
price list—what, I ask you, could be more 
interesting? 


pee A VENEERING BRICK which looks 
like regular brick but isn’t as thick can be ap- 
plied to an old or new home. Especially for 
veneering already-built homes, it is economical 
because of the way it is applied. Workmen 
need only nail on the metal strips provided, 
slide the grooved-edge veneering brick (which 
weigh 80 percent less than regular brick) be- 
tween strips, and join them together with a 
cementing mixture, using a mortar gun. 


pee I'M VERY MUCH interested in kitchen 
sinks—a new one would be so lovely. Those of 
monel metal are now moderately priced. This 
lustrous, silvery metal harmonizes with most 
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“T clean 


’ (Huey being 


color schemes, is durable yet resilient 
enough to reduce dish-breakage, and is 
rust-proof and easy to keep clean 
(hooray!). The metal, 24 nickel and 14 
copper and solid clear thru, will not 
chip, crack, nor wear off. 


>Pr A FLOORING which is a floor- 
covering for many places in the home 
is made of three-ply pressed wood 
fiber, and its chief advantage is that it 
has a hard smooth surface that won't 
dent. At the same time it is resilient be- 
cause the center layer is softer and acts 
as shock-absorber. It is offered in 
blocks and strips of several surface 
sizes, all 144 inches thick, to be laid 
over a sub-floor or an old floor. Two- 
tone patterns can be worked out in 
vari-size blocks at no greater expense 
than a good linoleum. 


>Pr DO YOUR kitchen-shelf papers 
tear easily or curl at the edges? An old 
company now manufactures a cloth- 
like paper with double edge, which 
withstands ordinary kitchen damp- 
ness, steam, and heat, and has greater 
resistance to grease and dust. This 
paper comes in color combinations to 
harmonize with almost any kitchen 
decorative scheme. 


>PPr A WATER heater with minia- 
ture oil burner of the kind used in fur- 
naces is news! It’s of the horizontal 
type that lays over on its side, keeps 
the water at a set temperature (from 
lukewarm to just beneath boiling, as 
desired).When the temperature lowers, 
the burner starts going and shuts off 
automatically when the water is as hot 
as it should be. This heater, fueled by 
oil, ought to be an inexpensive method 
of having hot water the year round. 


PPP “What are you grinning about?” teased 
Nick, dividing with me the last fluffy, tender 
brown square of gingerbread. “You didn’t 
invent it!” 

This emergency-shelf product, tested in 
Better Homes and Gardens’ Tasting-Test kit 
chen, is a gingerbread-mix ready for the oven 
with the simple addition of liquid. It makes 
grand ginger cookies and fruit bars, too. 


PPP ALIL-STEEL lacquered garden tools 
with tube handles are sturdy, yet small and 
light—right in line with our needs. An oval hoe 
and a 3-prong cultivating rake are light enough | 
and have handles short enough so that I can | 
use them one-handed while balancing pre- 
cariously among the other beauties in the 
perennial border. Nick especially likes the 
spade and the little saw-edge hand-weeder. 
From another manufacturer we have a 4- 
prong hand-cultivator, handle of varnished 
wood, that is heavy enough to be durable and 
its prongs are adjustable. We can widen or 
narrow them to the distance between rows. 


bee MY LITTLE commercial scouring pads 
that, when. moistened, work wonders with | 
stained and hard-to-clean kitchen pans keep dis- 
appearing. To date Nick has discovered they're | 
splendid for shining metal on the car, on golf 
clubs, and on tools. (When he steals my play 
things like that I call him “the old Nick”) | 
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We knocked on kitchen doors in Santa Barbara and found 


ROYAL in 209 out of 250 


exclu Sive home S 


A recent canvass of 250 homes of 
wealth in Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, showed that in over 83% 
of the homes visited, Royal is 
used exclusively. 













Yet—the cost of 

this famous baking 
powder is so low, only 
a little over 1¢ worth 
for a big cake, that 
any home can use it, 
even though strict 


economy is necessary 







wm 
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I homes where quality is the first consideration in 
every purchase—whether the family income is large or 
modest—you'll nearly always find Royal Baking Powder 
in the kitchen. Read what two typical Royal users say: 


Mrs. W. A. E., whose beautifully run 
home is one of the fine residences in 
lovely Santa Barbara, says: 


“The smooth running of a large house- 
hold depends more than you may think 
on careful attention to details. In the 
preparation of good food, for instance, 
the best quality of materials is every bit 
as important as the skill of the cook. 


“That’s why I insist that all our baked 
foods be made with Royal. Then I need 
have no worries. Our Royal cakes are 
simply marvelous—fluffy,tender and even 
textured. Royal is certainly the best.” 












Mrs.S.H.C.,whoisthebusy @@ 

mother of two small chil- J 
dren, accomplishes without 
extra help the cooking and housework in 
her charming six-room home. She says: 


“T have to make the most of every 
dollar, but I’ve learned that it is poor 
economy to skimp on quality. 

“T always use Royal because it gives 
a finer texture and more delicious flavor 
than you get with ordinary baking pow- 
der. poh my Royal cakes stay fresh 
longer, too. I really wouldn’t know how 
to get along without Royal.” 


When you cut a Royal cake, you no- 
tice its finer texture, its unusually 
delicious flavor. Royal costs only 
about 1/25th as much as your other 
cake ingredients. So why not use 
this famous Cream of Tartar baking 


powderand be sure of superior results? 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER | 
Propuct oF STANDARD Branps INCORPORATED 

Dept. 124,691 Washington St., New York City, N. ¥. 
Please send me free copy of the new Royal Cook Book 





Name 

a sien 
City _ State 

In Canada: Standard Brands Limited— Dominion | 


Square Building, Montreal, P. Q. 
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The New Deal 
Dear Better Homes and Gardens: 


I had a letter from a sweet old lady on Long Island 
the other day—a piece of poetry I call it and 
send it herewith to you: 

**My garden was a grand failure. The cherries tasted 
good to the robins, and they left me not one to 
sample. A turtle finished all my early tomatoes. 
The bugs got my limas. The rabbits ate the cab- 
bage. The squirrels ate the peas, and the drouth 
downed the rest of the crop- but it was a lot of 
fun planting in the spring!”’ 

Doesn’t it show the real spirit? Wishing you all 
kinds of success—Miss Maria Meyjes, Bedford, 
Massachusetts. 

It seems to us there is no spring miracle so re- 
markable as the one that happens in the heart of 
the gardener-who-didn't-succeed last year. He and 
the first early bird look the field over together. 
Soon hoe and rake are out of hiding and he is off 
once more to capture his garden dreams. More 
often than not, aften his share of missteps, he car- 
ries off first prize in his neighborhood’s yard-and- 
garden contest. Q. E. D 


A Built Bildcost 
Dear Editor: 


In your January, 1932, issue appeared plans for 
“A Man’s Home,” the first of the Bildcost series. 
My wife and I were so interested in this design 
that we requested blueprints and finally started 
construction July 6, 1932. 

The only changes made from your architect’s draw- 
ings, interior or exterior, were the natural re- 
visions to meet the Baltimore building code, and 
we added a gate and wall, as you can see in the 
photograph. 

Ne are just delighted with “A Man’s Home’— 
tho frankly, who ever heard of such a misnomer? 
Any questions your architect might have or any 
inquiries relative to the home will be gladly an- 
swered. Sincerely—-Alan H. Murrell, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Whenever a Bildcost home is built, we know 
its owners will be prideful. Blueprints for Bildcost 
designs are so detailed and comprehensive that 
construction can go forward readily without wor- 
risome and expensive plan changes. We're glad 
you're pleased, Mr. Murrell; we are too. 





Feed Your Teeth 
Dear Editor: 
I want to commend Better Homes and Gardens for 
the story “Eleanor Goes to the Dentist.’’ Gladys 
Denny Shultz handled the subject well, in the 
first place, and in the second place it is one of 
the most worthwhile stories I have seen in a maga- 
zine in a long, long time. 
As I have myself gone thru the experience of sav- 
ing my teeth thru diet and cod-liver oil, I know 
the Iowa Bureau of Dental Hygiene knows where- 
of it speaks 
I would like to see some progressive magazine take 
the bit in its teeth and conduct its recipe depart- 
ment with such ideas as Mrs. Shultz’s ever before 
it. Miss Jeanette Cramer, of the Portland Oregoni- 
an, has the protective diet in mind more than 
any other newspaper home-economics editor I have 
read. But I think you will agree that the protective 
foods are not stressed sufficiently in our women’s 
pages and the magazines. Very truly yours—Mrs. 
Herman Kehrli, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Better Homes and Gardens menus are all based 
on the principles outlined in Mrs. Shultz’s story 
about protective foods. But the secret of using any 
recipe properly is to familiarize yourself with these 
principles and make each dish a part of a meal 
which has been planned not only for tastiness but 
for physical health 


Tip for Tip 

Dear Mr. Hottes: 

For two years my peonies have shown some nice 
buds which refuse to open. This year the buds 
seem to be larger and I hope they are going to open, 
but if they don’t, what should I do and when? 
Here is a suggestion I would like to pass on to 
all of you good friends. To tie up my climbing 
roses and anything else in the yard, such as 
dahlias or delphiniums, I find it most convenient 
to use a single strand of telephone wire—the kind 
telephone men use inside around the office. This 


The neighborly friendliness of the 
Better Homes and Gardens family is 
accentuated by our mutual interest 
in foods, furnishings, remodeling and 
building ideas—in fact, everything 
that makes the gardened home gra- 
cious. So we have lots to talk about 
on this page. Drop in yourself— 
often.— The Editors. 


can be broken very easily without knife or wire 
clipper, and the covering prevents injury to the 
bush. It is easily fastened and stays fastened.— 
Martin F, Ficke, Hollis, New York. 

Thanks for the tip on tying up roses. The de- 
scription you give of the buds on your peonies 
sounds like bud rot. Spray with bordeaux mixture, 
2 ounces in 3 gallons of water, when new peony 
shoots are 4 to 6 inches high. Repeat at intervals of 
8 to 10 days until the peonies are just about ready 
to bloom. If any lesions appear around the stems, 
cut off the affected parts immediately. If the buds 
show indications of rotting dow: or drying up 
without opening, cut them off and burn them. Cut 
off tops of your peonies in the fall, by the way, to 
prevent infection next spring. 


Vass You Dere, Scharlie? 

Dear Mr. Peterson: 

At the moment I’m collaborating on the Jack 
Pearl, Baron Munchausen, radio-hour scripts, 
which program won the editor’s award for being 
the best of the humorous ones on the air. It’s fun 
to hear your jokes come back to you. Gives me a 
kick. Regards—Egon A. Schilling, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

We aren't surprised that Mr. Schilling helps the 
Baron. Tho he’s in the bedding business in Mil- 
waukee, and last month wrote a perfectly serious 
article for us on what constitutes a good bed 
(doubtless you read it), his avocation is writing 
letters to Editor Peterson and filling them full 
of Munchausenesque yarns about various Peter- 
sons he has known—each a bigger fish story than 
the last. 


Still Good Medicine 
Dear Editor: 


In your latest issue there is an article by a Doctor 
Richardson in which he states that a mixture of 
olive oil and bicarbonate of soda useful in burns 
is to be labled “Carron Oil”’! 

Carron Oil is a mixture of linseed oil and lime 
water, very useful in case of burns from 
heat or acid. It was originated at the Carron Iron 
Works in England and has been an old stand-by 
in foundries and steel mills for over forty years. 
Anyway, I would much like to see Dr. Richardson 
trying to mix olive oil and bicarbonate. 

He also advocates use of a 2-percent solution of 
cocaine for anaesthetizing the eye for the removal 
of a foreign body. Does not the doctor know that 
cocaine is a narcotic obtainable only on the pre- 
scription of a physician or dentist and very seldom 
dispensed in quantities of one ounce? Why couldn't 
he recommend the use of Butyn in a 2-percent 
solution? Yours very truly—W. T. Ballew, Zephyr- 
hills, Florida. 

Dr. Frank Howard Richardson, to whom Mr. 
Ballew’s letter was referred, writes: 

“I’m afraid I shall have to plead ‘guilty to count 
one from your friend in Zephyrhills, for, just 
like he says, Carron Oil (which I used to use on 
the ambulance years ago, but have never happened 
to mix personally) is made of linseed oil and lime 
water, and not olive oil and bicarbonate of soda. 
I am genuinely sorry for the mistake, which I must 
admit I made. 

“As to the treat afforded by watching me ‘try 
to mix’ olive oil and bicarbonate, he could have 
enjoyed that this morning had he been blessed 
with television. I found that all you have to do is 
just put them together and stir—and there you are! 

“T am ready to apologize to the Carron Iron 
Works in England for miscalling their stuff, and 
to the editorial board of Better Homes and Gardens, 
but I’m hanged if I will warn any of your readers 
not to use the mixture ny mnie It will surely 
“=, the ‘smart’ out of a burn. 

I feel sure that almost any physician would be 
glad to see that one of his patients got a small 
bottle of 2 “be rcent cocaine fer use in anaesthetisz- 
ing the eye; personally, I see no reason for refusing 
it. I could, ‘worthy doctor that I am, have suggested 
a half dozen other local anaesthetics, but personally 
should be inclined to suptly my medicine chest 
with cocaine.” 


First Prize! 
My Dear Mrs. Holbrook: 
Your letter of the tenth arrived. The Lattigs read 
it, sat down, and gaped at each other, almost un- 
believing. Not two hours before we'd learned that 
my husband’s salary was to be cut drastically, so 
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perhaps you can imagine how doubly welcome your 
good news was. 

Of infinitely more importance to us, however, than 
the check which we can so well use, is the pleasure 
of knowing that the judges liked our room. It 
warms the cockles of the heart to have one’s own 
child approved, be it flesh and blood, a bit of dog- 
gerel verse, or a mere decorating scheme. é 
You are entitled to know what your check is going 
to do. It’s going to stretch and stretch and pay 
for garden stepping-stones, Forsythia, Spirea, 
lilacs, Blue Spruces, Cutleaf Birches, tulips, del- 
phinium, a low rock wall between two terraces, 
and other special loves of ours . Yours very 
truly—Mr. and Mrs. Herbert E. Lattig, Moscow, 
Idaho. 

The Lattigs were awarded first prize in the 
Better Homes and Gardens “Before and After” 
Home-Furnishings Contest. Their project changed 
a sternly formal living-room into a comfortable 
family gathering-place. The pictures on pages 16 
and 17 are proof. 


On Our Toes 
Dear Friends: 
We have deliberately cudgeled our brains just to 
scare up one little criticism by way of “putting 
you on your toes,’’ and must confess utter failure. 
While there can be found no criticism, I person- 
ally have a suggestion you may feel is outside your 
province. If so, we can differ pleasantly. 
Why is it that a publication which exhibits such 
superior artistic merit from its delectable covers to 
the natty line drawings and column headers and 
other little things that so accurately indicate the 
refined tastes of the editorial staff, does not carry 
more articles on serious appreciation of pictures 
as indispensible to a real home—as indispensable 
as the garden, the books, the furnishings, and the 
outward shell? Yours in appreciation.—C. Palmer, 
Cliftondale, Massachusetts. 

If you’re one of those who keep your Better 
Homes and Gardens for “away back,” as so many 
do, look in the March number, 1930, for an article 
on “The Right Pictures for Your Home and You.” 
Or how about a year later—the November, 1931, 
number—and Marcaery Currey’s “How to Hang 
Pictures,” which mentions some favorites. It’s a 
subject which will be covered again, from time to 
time, you may be sure. 


We Had to Have a Frog 
Dear Counselor and Friend: 


The project that gave us the biggest thrill last 
spring was inspired by one of your advertisements 
—an intriguing picture of a frog. We had to have 
a frog. We got him. Then we had to get a pool 
to keep him in. 

I could write a whole book about that breath 
taking pool, but you wouldn’t want me to. Anyway, 
said frog now roosts placidly on a lily pad be 
tween big-game hunts, and sings of rain in sten 
torian tones. We love it. 

Thanks for all the inspiration we find in Better 
Homes and Gardens. Thank you for a lot of 
things. Cordially yours—Mrs. Claudia M. Clay- 
ton, Dallas, Texas. 

Ve know one bass-singing frog has a happy 
home. Mrs. Clayton’s address intrigues us. It’s 
Mockingbird Lane. Isn’t that all that an address 
should be? You know at once that a proper home 
and garden finish off the lane—and we are sure, 
in this instance, for with Mrs. Clayton’s letter 
came a picture of both. 


Holland, U. S. A. 


Dear Among 
Ourselves: 


Our city is noted for 
its annual Tulip Festi- 
val. The thousands of 
bulbs are taken out of 
the ground every year 
in June and replanted 
in October for bloom 
next spring. One can 
ride for miles thru long 
lanes of brilliant tu- 
lips. Children don 
Dutch costumes for 
the occasion, and some 
of them are as bright 
as the tulips. 

I’m inclosing a picture 
of my little boy Robert 
in full regalia, includ- 
ing his wooden shoes. 
Very truly yours— 
Mrs. William Bos, 
Holland, Michigan. 





Half and Half 


Last summer when my perennial borders bloomed, 
my father visited my garden one day. “It’s lovely,” 
he said. “I haven’t seen anything lovelier than 
this.”” Half of the praise was due to my being his 
only daughter; the other half is due Better Homes 
and Gardens. Sincerely—Mrs. John S. Holland, 
Millbridge, Maine. 
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